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THE POSITION OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


\ Conservatives are at the present moment much in the 
position of people who are taking a well-deserved holiday. 
They have been hard-worked—perhaps a little over-worked— 
and now they can enjoy their ease. They have been undergoing 
a strain on their powers, trying to govern a country with the 
sympathies and opinions of which they know they are not quite 
in harmony, striving to make up by plodding, by profuse ex- 
penditure, and by general civility and amiability, for the want 
of a real command over affairs and a power to determine the 
current of political action. They have had but a weary time 
of it. It is very pleasant and very creditable to have a Con- 
servative Government really in office, to give good things to 
Conservative bishops and Conservative lawyers, and to go 
down in state to grand dinners and puff off each other as 
wonders. But governing with a minority in the House of 
Commons is very laborious and disheartening, and place 
without power is not quite so great a treasure to its possessors 
as they hope beforehand it will be. And then the Conservatives 
had to undergo the great nuisance and tedium of being perpe- 
tually educated. They never knew what the Ministry of Lord 
Dexsy or of Mr. DisrakELi wanted, what they thought or believed, 
or were to stick to or not to stick to. No Conservative could lay 
down his head on his pillow and feel sure that the next night 
would see him maintaining the same principles or the same 
opinions. ‘There was much that was exciting, flattering, 
violently interesting in the appeals made to the party to 
show itself capable of everything, and determined to hold 
on and win in the race at every cost. But it was a 
great pull upon their strength and nerves and pluck. They 
bore up manfully, but they had much to endure. Now all 
is ease and pleasure with them. They have no difficult 
task to perform ; they need not force their intellects to try to 
guess what on earth their leaders and they are after. They 
may sink back into a happy, dignified, sweet repose. Not 
onlyyneed not they let their minds grow, but they may let 
their minds go backwards as much as they like. They natu- 
rally enjoy themselves to the utmost, and make the best of 
their liberty. It was objected rather unfairly to Mr. Harpy, 
that he would never have made such a speech ashe did on the 
Irish Church Bill if he had been in office. Certainly he would 
not; but what does that show, except that he took advantage of 
being free from the trammels of office to speak his real mind? 
He spoke as he thought when it was open to him to do so. 
He uttered the genuine convictions of a Conservative, not the 
compulsory sentiments of a Minister having to consult colleagues 
aware that office would be impossible to Conservatives if they 
did not make some overtures to Liberalism. If Mr. Harpy 
had been in office, he would have had to listen to the practical 
opinion of persons to whom he could not refuse to pay 
heed that not only is there an Irish question, but that this 
question is a very serious one. But directly he gets into 
Opposition, he can attend only to his own views and beliefs. 
He can blot out the Irish question altogether. He can 
tell himself and his admiring Tory friends that the whole 
story of Irish grievances is a piece of nonsense, and that if 
the priests were well snubbed and disorder sternly repressed, 
and the Irish given to understand once for all that they might 
howl as much as they liked but England would never pay 
them the slightest attention, everything would go on perfectly 
well, commerce would flourish, and the Protestant clergy 
would pursue with perfect success their work of latent prosely- 
tizing. It is difficult to conceive anything in public life more 
delightful than for a man who thinks such things, and has had 
to repress them, to be able at last to say them out; and for 
men who have been going through a weary process of educa- 
tion to be free to cheer to their hearts’ content opinions so 


eminently belonging to the natural uninstructed state of the 
Conservative intellect. In the same way it must be like shade 
and a cool stream to a traveller in the heat when Lord Joun 
Manners gets away from the position which his eminent friend 
created for him, and finds refuge in the humble sphere of a local 
Conservative dinner, which he can attend as a member of the 
Opposition. When at Edinburgh, Mr. DisrarL1 must have 
astonished him, perhaps, more than any one else, by uttering 
the bold paradox that almost every great measure of recent 
years was due to him. It was very complimentary, but to act 
the part so strangely thrust on him was the difficulty. Buthe 
is himself again now. He can go in peace and comfort to 
gatherings of his party, can shout “ No Surrender” as loud as 
any one, and feel at home with the sort of honest people who 
agree with him in thinking that a dinner to celebrate a 
Derbyshire election shows that the long-delayed tide of Con- 
servative reaction is really setting in. 

Some of the foremost men of the declare that they are 
very glad, not only that they are out of office, but that they 
are succeeded by a Ministry with a strong command over the 
House of Commons. They know enough of the bitterness of 
having to work the Parliamentary system with a minority; 
and, in a patriotic spirit which is much to their credit, they 
are pleased to see that important measures are now to be taken 
up by men who have a fair chance of carrying them. They 
cannot, of course, go so far as to affect pleasure at seeing the 
Irish Church Bill so strongly supported; but there are many 
questions on the leading principles of which moderate and 
sensible men of all parties are either agreed or are ready to 
come to an agreement; and some of the Conservatives, of 
whom Sir Joun PaxineTon is the most conspicuous, avow 
that they think it very beneficial to have the settlement of 
those questions entrusted to men who have a good chance of 
settling them. Education, the treatment of criminals, bank- 
ruptey, the institution of a public prosecutor, are among 
the many subjects as to which public opinion is ripe for 
action, and which excite no serious differences of opinion, but 
which can only be handled satisfactorily by a strong Ministry, 
because there is just enough doubt about them to paralyse 
the action of a Ministry which it would cost no trouble 
or regret to defeat. It may even be surmised that a very 
large portion of the Conservative party is secretly glad that 
even the Irish Church Bill has been supported by so clear and 
overwhelming a majority. There must be a sort of relief in 
finding that they have no duty cast on them of protracting a 
struggle which they now know to be useless. Ie is equally 
wrong, if it is wrong at all, to disestablish and disendow the 
Irish Church whether the process is sanctioned by a large or 
a small majority. But there is much comfort in thinking that. 
those who do the thing are solely to blame for it, 
because the strength with which they acted was irresistible. 
So far as can be judged at present, the temper of the Con- 
servative party is that of something very like a cheerful acqui- 
escence in their defeat. They only wanted to have the credit 
of making a good fight once for all They once had a theory 
that the real feeling of the people of England was with them 
on the Irish matter, and that the great constituencies ially 
were deeply moved with Conservative sentiments on the sub- 
ject. But the people of England, if they regret Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S majority, conceal their feelings with admirable com- 
pleteness, and the large constituencies seem perfectly indifferent: 
to the fate of the Irish Establishment. Even the pulpits are 
as quiet as possible, and the English clergy kckene as if 
they had other things to think of. There is no resistance 
of the kind which we may be sure Englishmen would 
offer to a measure if they really disliked it. There was a fight 
about it at election time, then the matter was settled, 
and although many people regretted the settlement at 
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THE POSITION OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


or Conservatives are at the present moment much in the 
position of people who are taking a well-deserved holiday. 
They have been hard-worked—perhaps a little over-worked— 
and now they can enjoy their ease. They have been undergoing 
a strain on their powers, trying to govern a country with the 
sympathies and opinions of which they know they are not quite 
in harmony, striving to make up by plodding, by profuse ex- 
penditure, and by general civility and amiability, for the want 
of a real command over affairs and a power to determine the 
current of political action. They have had but a weary time 
of it. It is very pleasant and very creditable to have a Con- 
servative Government really in office, to give good things to 
Conservative bishops and Conservative lawyers, and to go 
down in state to grand dinners and puff off each other as 
wonders. But governing with a minority in the House of 
Commons is very laborious and disheartening, and place 
without power is not quite so great a treasure to its possessors 
as they hope beforehand it will be. And then the Conservatives 
had to undergo the great nuisance and tedium of being perpe- 
tually educated. ‘They never knew what the Ministry of Lord 
Dersy or of Mr. Disrazii wanted, what they thought or believed, 
or were to stick to or not to stick to. No Conservative could lay 
down his head on his pillow and feel sure that the next night 
would see him maintaining the same principles or the same 
opinions. There was much that was exciting, flattering, 
violently interesting in the appeals made to the party to 
show itself capable of everything, and determined to hold 
on and win in the race at every cost. But it was a 
great pull upon their strength and nerves and pluck. They 
bore up manfully, but they had much to endure. Now all 
is ease and pleasure with them. They have no difficult 
task to perform; they need not force their intellects to try to 
guess what on earth their leaders and they are after. They 
may sink back into a happy, dignified, sweet repose. Not 
only need not they let their minds grow, but they may let 
their minds go backwards as much as they like. They natu- 
rally enjoy themselves to the utmost, and make the best of 
their liberty. It was objected rather unfairly to Mr. Harpy, 
that he would never have made such a speech ashe did on the 
Irish Church Bill if he had been in office. Certainly he would 
not; but what does that show, except that he took advantage of 
being free from the trammels of office to speak his real mind ? 
He spoke as he thought when it was open to him to do so. 
He uttered the genuine convictions of a Conservative, not the 
compulsory sentiments of a Minister having to consult colleagues 
aware that office would be impossible to Conservatives if they 
did not make some overtures to Liberalism. If Mr. Harpy 
had been in office, he would have had to listen to the practical 
opinion of persons to whom he could not refuse to 

heed that not only is there an Irish question, but that this 
question is a very serious one. But directly he gets into 
Opposition, he can attend only to his own views and beliefs. 
He can blot out the Irish question altogether. He can 
tell himself and his admiring Tory friends that the whole 
story of Irish grievances is a piece of nonsense, and that if 
the priests were well snubbed and disorder sternly repressed, 
and the Irish given to understand once for all that they might 
howl as much as they liked but England would never pay 
them the slightest attention, everything would go on perfectly 
well, commerce would flourish, and the Protestant clergy 
would pursue with perfect success their work of latent prosely- 
tizing. It is difficult to conceive anything in public life more 
delightful than for a man who thinks such things, and has had 
to repress them, to be able at last to say them out; and for 
men who have been going through a weary process of educa- 
tion to be free to cheer to their hearts’ content opinions so 


eminently belonging to the natural uninstructed state of the 
Conservative intellect. In the same way it must be like shade 
and a cool stream to a traveller in the heat when Lord Joun 
Manners gets away from the position which his eminent friend 
created for him, and finds refuge in the humble sphere of a local 
Conservative dinner, which he can attend as a member of the 
Opposition. When at Edinburgh, Mr. DisraEL1 must have 
astonished him, perhaps, more than any one else, by uttering 
the bold paradox that almost every great measure of recent 
years was due to him. It was very complimentary, but to act 
the part so strangely thrust on him was the difficulty. Buthe 
is himself again now. He can go in peace and comfort to 
gatherings of his party, can shout “ No Surrender” as loud as 
any one, and feel at home with the sort of honest people who 
agree with him in thinking that a dinner to celebrate a 
Derbyshire election shows that the long-delayed tide of Con- 
servative reaction is really setting in. 

Some of the foremost men of the party declare that they are 
very glad, not only that they are out of office, but that they 
are succeeded by a Ministry with a strong command over the 
House of Commons. They know enough of the bitterness of 
having to work the Parliamentary system with a minority; 
and, in a patriotic spirit which is much to their credit, they 
are pleased to see that important measures are now to be taken 
up by men who have a fair chance of carrying them. They 
cannot, of course, go so far as to affect pleasure at seeing the 
Irish Church Bill so strongly supported; but there are many 
questions on the leading principles of which moderate and 
sensible men of all parties are either agreed or are ready to 
come to an agreement; and some of the Conservatives, of 
whom Sir Joun Pakineton is the most conspicuous, avow 
that they think it very beneficial to have the settlement of 
those questions entrusted to men who have a good chance of 
settling them. Education, the treatment of criminals, bank- 
ruptecy, the institution of a public prosecutor, are among 
the many subjects as to which public opinion is ripe for 
action, and which excite no serious differences of opinion, but 
which can only be handled satisfactorily by a strong Ministry, 
because there is just enough doubt about them to paralyse 
the action of a Mini which it would cost no trouble 
or regret to defeat. It may even be surmised that a very 
large portion of the Conservative party is secretly glad that 
even the Irish Church Bill has been supported by so clear and 
overwhelming a majority. There must be a sort of relief in 
finding that they have no duty cast on them of protracting a 
struggle which they now know to be useless. It is equally 
wrong, if it is wrong at all, to disestablish and disendow the 
Irish Church whether the process is sanctioned by a large or 
a small majority. But there is much comfort in thinking that. 
those who do the thing are solely to blame for it, 
because the strength with which they acted was irresistible. 
So far as can be judged at present, the temper of the Con- 
servative party is that of something very like a cheerful acqui- 
escence in their defeat. They only wanted to have the credit 
of making a good fight once for They once had a theory 
that the real feeling of the people of England was with them 
on the Irish matter, and that the great constituencies ially 
were deeply moved with Conservative sentiments on the sub- 
ject. But the people of England, if they regret Mr. Giap- 
STONE’S majority, conceal their feelings with admirable com- 
pleteness, and the large constituencies seem perfectly indifferent: 
to the fate of the Irish Establishment. Even the pulpits are 
as quiet as possible, and the English clergy Be. as if 
they had other things to think of. There is no resistance 
of the kind which we may be sure Englishmen would 
offer to a measure if they really disliked it. There was a fight 
about it at election time, then the matter was settled, 
and although many people regretted the settlement at 
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which the constituencies arrived, they are not sorry it was set- 
tled one way or the other. Undoubtedly there is a great deal 
of Conservative feeling in the country, and in many classes it 
is a growing feeling; but even. these classes are. not heartily 
with the Conservative Parliamentary party as against the 
Liberal Government. ‘There are thousands of people who, 
partly from timidity, and partly from an intense desire to be 
respectable, feel drawn to the Conservatives, and would vote 
for them, and who yet are perfectly aware that it is totally 
impossible to govern Ireland as Mr. Harpy, when out of oflice, 
thinks it ought to be governed. They feel that a crisis has 
come, whether artificially created by Mr. GLapsToNE or not, 
when something must be done for Ireland, and they are power- 
less to conceive how in real life, with a Liberal majority of a 
hundred and eighteen, anything but what Mr. GLapsToNE pro- 
poses can be done for Ireland. They are therefore inclined 
to take things very quietly, merely congratulating themselves 
on their entire exemption from responsibility, let the conse- 
quences of Mr. GLapstonr’s policy be what they may. 


But although the situation is very easy and pleasant for the 
bulk of the Conservative party, and for those of their leaders 
who take advantage of the absence of restraint to talk unal- 
loyed Conservatism, it is by no means easy or pleasant for 
one or two of the most eminent among them. Mr. Disrae.t 
and Lord SranLey, more especially, are passing through a 
season of considerable trial and difficulty. They cannot take 
their holiday, and rollick in the untutored liberty of unofficial 
‘Toryism. Mr. DisrakLt is out of office, but it is his business 
to make office some day possible again for himself and his 

rty. He has to think how he may contrive to stand well 
with his followers, and not run athwart them in their present 
humour, and yet to pave the way for leading them into 
courses of which as yet they have no notion. If there is any- 
thing certain about Mr. Disraewi, it is that he holds a 
Conservative Ministry, standing on the pure principles of Con- 
servatism, to be an impossibility. He is obliged to look for- 
ward and to picture himself responsible for the government of 
Treland, and when he does this he cannot for a moment suppose 
it possible that he should really govern Ireland as Mr. Harpy 
would have it governed. At the same time, he must have 
Mr. Harpy as a colleague, and he could not out of office 
separate himself from one who has so completely the confi- 
dence of the Conservatives when in their uninstructed and 
natural state. He consequently has to speak so that he may 
always leave open a door of retreat for himself, and yet may 
make his party think that he is leading them properly and do- 
ing justice to their views. It is as unsatisfactory a position as 
could be imagined for any one who wished to bear the name 
and run the career of a great statesman, but it is well 
adapted to show off to advantage Mr. Disrar.i’s tact, inge- 
nuity, and audacity, as well as fertility of invention. Lord 
STANLEY is in a still more embarrassing position. Some 
curiosity was felt to know what he would do with regard to 
the Irish Church Bill, but it is not surprising to find that he 
did as little as possible, that he kept away almost entirely 
from the debate, and voted without having spoken. Of course 
no one can believe for a moment that Lord Sranvey thinks 
that the Irish Church can be kept up or ought to be kept 
up. He may be taken to hold the ordinary Liberal opinions 
on the matter; and if the comparison could be pursued 
thoroughly, there are, we imagine, very few points on which 
the opinions of Lord Sranitey and of Mr. Lowe are not sub- 
stantially the same. Both objected to Reform on the ground 
that measures equally liberal, and perhaps more liberal, might 
be carried without it than with it. Both discuss public 
affairs with a sort of cynical candour, and both take the view 
of what may be regarded as extreme common sense on all 
questions such as education, colonies, endowments, and State 
interference. But then Lord Sran.ey is not free as Mr. Lowe is. 
Lord Srantey is attached to the Conservative party, and must 
take the consequences, He cannot think, act, or say anything. 
He must hold his tongue, and try to administer as well as 
possible whenever he gets a chance. He-.might, of course, 
leave his party; but he is bound to it by much more than 
ordinary ties, and there are innumerable doubts and scruples 
which rise up in the way of taking so decisive a step when a 
man begins to calculate all the consequences, and to ask 
whether he is bound, or would be wise, to sacrifice a position 
generally satisfactory in order to declare his views on a parti- 
cular question. Men of the mould and cast of Lord Stantry 
are not to be blamed because they do not take so great and 
heroic a line. If Lord Srantey was a great man, or had a 
sympathy with the higher thoughts and interests of the nation, 
or wished to mould the condition and determine the prospects 
of the generation in which he lives, he would not be content 


to stand wholly aloof while such subjects as the Reform Bill 
and the Irish Church Bill are discussed. But Lord Srantey 
is a man of a different stamp; and a cold, judicious, unimagi- 
native Liberal, who was bred and lives among Conservatives, 
may perhaps be right in thinking that he is not sacrificing too 
much for his party when he gives a silent vote in its favour 
on such a question as that of the Irish Church, 


SPAIN. 


IIE present condition of Spain has a precedent, or an 
analogy, in the history of the French Republic during the 
earlier part of the interval between the Revolution of 1848 
and the assumption of supreme power by the Presipent. Then, 
as now, the country in its first alarm had returned Conserva- 
tive majorities which would at almost any time have gladly 
established a constitutional monarchy if they could have dis- 
covered a presentable King. 'The genuine Republicans were as 
little disposed in France as they are now in Spain to acquiesce in 
the decision of the constituencies; and they had some excuse 
for disaffection in the knowledge that two successive Assemblies 
were, under the guidance of reactionary leaders, virtually 
plotting against the Republic. The resolution of the Cortes 
gives the Spanish supporters of monarchy a legal right which 
was wanting to their predecessors in France; but the most 
striking similarity between the two revolutionary epochs is to 
be found in the prevailing belief that the future belongs to the 
extreme Democratic party. The chief politicians of the 
French Assembly were firmly convinced that a third or fourth 
election would bring the Jacobins into power; and it may be 
conjectured that the adherents of Prim and Serrano are 
haunted with a similar dread. There is much significance in 
the eagerness with which all local disturbances are officially 
referred to Carlist plots or to the intrigues of the partisans 
of IsaBELLA; yet it was only through the fear of Repub- 
lican insurrection that the Government hesitated to weaken 
the garrisons of Seville and Cadiz when troops were required 
to suppress the troubles at Xeres. If the difference between 
a King and a President were merely one of political form, 
all parties might probably be willing to submit to the de- 
cision of the Cortes; but on the Conginent in modern times 
a Republic means, both to its supporters and to its opponcuts, 
the accomplishment of a social revolution. In some parts of 
Spain attempts have already been made to redress by vioicnt 
methods the inequalities of fortune; and it unfortunately 
happens that in some districts the wasteful tenure of landed 
property furnishes a pretext for spoliation. It is easy to 
persuade an unsettled multitude that great and half-iii'ed 
estates might be advantageously transferred from non-resi- 
dent nobles to freehold occupiers. When the inviclabil.ty 
of property is once disturbed, other kinds of wealth will share 
the fate of the land, and economic anarchy will almost in- 
evitably lead to armed repression. It is not surprising that 
the upper and middle classes in Spain regard with terror the 
approach of a Republic. 


The project of Constitution which has been produced by the 
Committee of the Cortes would appear, from the brief tele- 
graphic summary, to correspond with sufficient accuracy to 
commonplace theories of representative government. ‘There 
is no confirmation of the strange rumour that the plan of 
the Committee included a suggestion that a King should be 
elected for eighteen years, nor is it difficult to see that 
any such arrangement would have been incompatible with 
settled and orderly government. The term would be far 
too long for a President, and too short for a King. It is said 
that there was some mistake in the telegram, and that the speci- 
fied eighteen years referred to the minimum age of the pro- 
posed King, and not to any limit of his.reign. But as it is 
impossible to be certain about these things of Spain, and since 
the wild improbability of the original story is not necessarily 
fatal to it, a few words on the subject may not be out of 
place. Although the necessary association of hereditary suc- 
cession with monarchy is comparatively modern, even in the 
most troubled times a Roman Emperor was always supposed 
to reign to the end of his life. In the middle ages almost 
every European country established a permanent dynasty, 
retaining at the same time a certain freedom of scleciion 
among the principal members of the Royal Family. Later 
generations found it convenient to regulate the descent of 
the Crown by the same rigid laws which determine the in- 
heritance of private property. An Assembly, or more often 
a Minister, exercised real power in the name of a King 
who at least possessed the negative merit of an uncontested 
and unquestionable title. In the United States universal 
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recognition of the supreme right of the majority renders 
a disputed claim to the Presidency as improbable as if 
the Chief Magistrate were designated for ofiice by birth. 
The less civilized Republics of South America have 
for fifty years been accustomed to civil wars promoted by 
military competitors for the possession of power. ‘The partially 
similar experience of Spain, where Ministers have habitually 
been raised to office by successful mutinies, seemed to have im- 
pressed all moderate politicians with the expediency of maintain- 
ing or restoring hereditary royalty. Such an impracticable 
scheme as that of an eighteen-year enjoyment of the throne 
would be a compromise between a monarchy and a republic 
which would exclude the advantages of both forms of govern- 
ment. No member of the reigning families of Europe would 
accept such a position, except with the deliberate purpose of 
conspiring against the newfangled Constitution for the benefit 
of himself or of his descendants; and if it is intended to prefer a 
general or statesman to a prince, his pre-eminence would excite 
intolerable jealousy, while his limited tenure of power would 
deprive him of all opportunity of imposing on the general imagi- 
nation. The divinity which still theoretically hedges a King 
would, even if it had not been grievously impaired by modern 
habits of thought, be effectually destroyed by the absence of the 
element of indefinite duration. A farming-lease for a term of 
= has a tendency, in spite of the strictest covenants, to ex- 

ust towards its close the productive powers of the land. The 
latter part of a reign limited to eighteen years would be occu- 
pied with multifarious intrigues in the palace, in the army, and 
in the country. But it is superfluous to say more of a 
scheme which, if it has ever been contemplated—which seems 
doubttul—would have reduced the process of inventing Con- 
stitutions to an absurdity. 


The acknowledgment of the Roman Catholic religion as the 
erced of the State, with liberty to practise other forms of wor- 
ship, may probably be found the most judicious solution of the 
ecclesiastical question. The Spaniards are Roman Catholics, as 
far as they cultivate any religious faith, although it is reported 
that fifty persons have been found to proclaim their independence 
by celebrating a communion according to some undescribed 
Protestant rite. The disestablishment or disendowment of 
the dominant Church would, amongst other inconvenient 
consequences, perpetuate the embarrassing feud between the 
priesthood and the Government. No wise statesman would, 
im a country situated like Spain, disregard the power of the 
clergy, which might perhaps become more formidable when 
it was dissociated from secular and legal authority. Even in 
France, where the middle classes have long thrown off’ all 
pretence of orthodoxy, the Roman Catholic clergy are strong 
enough to extort the deference of the Government, especially 
on the eve of 2 general election, The French occupation of 
Rome, which has now lasted for twenty years, is dictated by 
the hierarchy, which derives its political weight almost exclu- 
sively from its influence on the peasantry. The less advanced 
civilization of Spain renders it probable that the Government 
will be forced to secure either the support or the neutrality 
of the priests. For the moment the Republicans are the 
bitter enemies of the clergy; but the Roman Catholic 
Church is not inseparably wedded to any temporal alliance. 
When it has once become certain that neither branch of 
the Spanish Bournons will be restored, the clergy, who had 
no difficulty in transferring their support from the male 
line to the intrusive Queen, will offer their aid to 
the Republic, to the monarchy, or to the military 
leaders of the day, as they may think that the interests 
of the Church will be most effectually promoted. The 
real or nominal toleration of nonconformity will perhaps 
satisfy the artificial demand for religious freedom. The foolish 
fine ladies who, at the instigation of their confessors, lately 
presented to Marshal Serrano a protest against liberty of wor- 
ship, were prematurely frightened. The soil of Spain is not 
fertile in heresy, although it may probably produce much in- 
difference to religion. The more intelligent part of the 
population, caring little for psalms or sermons, resents the 
anomaly of legal persecution for religious opinions in an age 
which has witnessed thronghout Europe the abolition for civil 
purposes of religious distinctions. In Italy, in all parts of 
Germany and of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, in France, 
and in the Low Countries, x» Protestant is eligible for every 
secular office, and he may attend the worship of his sect. An 
educated Spaniard might tolerate unjust laws, but he objects 
to a policy which makes his country ridiculous. 

It is not improbable that the priests and the Catholic party 
may ultimately think it expedient to favour the candidature of 
the Duke of Monrrensier. The Princess through whom he is 
connected with Spain is, like the great majority of women in 


Roman Catholic countries, devoted to religious observances ; 
and the Duke, like the rest of his family, combines a decorous 
conformity with a general profession of sympathy with Libe- 
ral opinions. When the throne is once re-established, its 
occupant will almost necessarily incline to the cause of res- 
pectability and order; and if the Republicans continue to 
profess hostility to the priesthood, the Crown and the Church 
will find a bond of union in resistance to a common enemy. 
It would be rash to express any confident anticipation of the 
conduct of any party in Spain. After an interval of more 
than six months from the beginning of the Revolution, nothing 
is settled as to principles or persons. Ifthe Cortes are not ina 
hurry to complete the Constitution, the Provisional Govern- 
ment may still administer affairs for months, or even for 
years. Prim and Serrano perhaps inspire no sentiment of 
loyalty, but they have not yet been supplanted by any more 
popular rival. 


THE IRISH CHURCH CONFERENCES, 


Shae? preliminary meetings have been held this week 
kh? in different Irish dioceses, for the purpose of electing 
delegates to attend 2 General Synod of the Church. The 
object of this Synod is to create a body which shall offer an 
organized and authoritative resistance to Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Bill. The clergy are to elect members to the amount of one- 
tenth of the clerical delegates, and the lay delegates are to 
elect an equal number of Jay delegates. The arrangement 
is admitted on all hands to be satisfactory, and the credit of 
having carried it to a successful issue is attributed to the Irish 
Bishops, and especially to the Archbishop of Dusiix. The 
laity and clergy of the Established Church will have the 
advantage of being represented by a body which they will recog- 
nise as adequate to plead their cause in the best possible man- 
ner before Parliament and the nation. The Dublin Conference 
was naturally regarded as the most important, and the rest will 
probably take their tone from its proceedings. The speeches 
made at this Conference may therefore be fairly taken as em- 
bodying the views of the general body of Irish Churchmen on 
the Government Bill. The drift of these speeches was first 
that the Bill should be opposed altogether, without any idea of 
compromise, as a monstrous piece of robbery and sacrilege. 
Secondly, that the Government measure was full of injustice 
in detail; and, lastly, that the Synod should not be con- 
sidered as in any way preparatory to the establishment of that 
new Church body which the Government contemplates as 
coming into existence when the Act is passed. It seems 
to us perfectly fair and right that men whose dearest interests 
are, as they think, to be prejudicially affected should combine 
in this way, and offer what they conceive will be the most 
effectual kind of opposition. From the Irish Protestant 
point of view the decisions to which the members of the 
Dublin Conference came appear to us wholly unobjection- 
able. If the Bill is a measure of grievous wrong, if it involves 
robbery and sacrilege, and a flagrant breach of faith with 
Ireland, it ought to be resisted altogether. The action of 
the Irish Protestants would have been paralyzed if they 
had accepted the division on the Second Reading as final 
and conclusive, and had considered themselves bound to 
confine themselves to the mere discussion of details. If they 
could make their case out, it would be a case that ought even 
now to arrest the action of Parliament. It is needless to 
say that we think it entirely impossible to govern the British 
Empire on the principles of Protestant ascendency. We 
start from a different set of political axioms from those on 
which the members of the Dublin Conference rest their case. 
The system of government which they wish to perpetuate in 
Ireland seems to us a total failure in practice, and indefensible 
in theory. But they are people who thoroughly believe that 
it is wise and good and part of the necessary order of things 
if anarchy and civil war are to be avoided. The great 
majority of the constituencies are against them; the Irish 
members who are against them are as two to one; their oppo- 
sition will, as we believe and hope, be totally ineffectual. 
But political opponents are not to be judged by our 
standard, but by their own; and no one can deny that the 
Irish Protestants have a right to be heard, and that what- 
ever they may have to say ought to be said in the fullest 
and most authoritative manner. They honestly believe that, 
if the truth were known about the Irish Church, English- 
men would shrink from injuring it, and it is most desirable 
that they should have an opportunity of testing once for all 
whether they are right or not in this belief. Nor was there 
wanting in the Dublin Conference a sincere desire to be calm 
and moderate, and to restrain the excitement under which all 
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present were labouring. Irish Protestants are fiery people, proud 
with the memories of centuries of conquest, and gifted with 
their proper share of the national turn for florid and abusive elo- 
quence. But at Dublin they tried hard to contain themselves, 
and not without success. There were passages in most of the 

hes which were extravagant or in bad taste. Even the mild 
Archbishop of Dustin, whose Irish nature has been tamed by long 
residence in England, went so far as to say that the Government, 
in refusing to let the Irish Convocation meet, acted like ga- 
rotters, who silenced their victim by pressing his windpipe, 
while with the other hand they emptied his pocket; and Dr. 
Satmon wandered far into the paths of grotesque irreverence 
when he invited his hearers to observe that the attacks on the 
Irish Church were always made at Easter, and that counsels 
were taken against it at the very time of the year when coun- 
sels had been taken against its Head. But there was not 
much language of this sort, and Dr. SaLMon was most earnest 
in discountenancing the silly talk about advocating the Repeal 
of the Union out of revenge, which has actually been embodied 
in a resolution by the Protestant Defence Association of 
Ulster. 


The burden of all the speeches made was, that the Irish 
Church had done nothing to deserve the harsh treatment it 
was to receive. Was it to be punished because its clergy was 
selfish and lazy, the doctrine it preached not sound, the edu- 
cation of its poor neglected, its laity cold and indifferent ? 
Now, if these things could not be said—and not even its bitterest 
enemy pretended that they could be said—against it, why then 
was it to suffer? No speaker seemed to have a glimpse of 
the real issue as it appears to those who go with the majority 
of the House of Commons. All these leading Irish Protestants 
have been cradled in the traditions of Protestant ascendency, 
and they cannot escape from the thoughts which have been 
a part of their being since childhood. They cannot look on 
Protestant ascendency from without, and discuss whether 
it is a good or a bad thing in itself. To them this is 
like asking whether it is a good or a bad thing that Ireland 
should be a wet country. Ireland is a wet country, and 
there is the end of it. They can understand being taxed 
with definite misdeeds, with being bad Christians» or bad 
Protestants. They can enter into the feelings of those who desire 
that the Irish Church, which is the embodiment of Protestant 
ascendency, should do its duty; but they cannot compre- 
hend how men should question whether there ought to be any 
embodiment of Protestant ascendency. ‘They have been 
all their lives accustomed to look on the Established Church 
as an instrument of perpetual warfare against the priests, 
and they feel it to be very unfair that the instrument should 
be taken away from them, unless it can be shown that they 
have violated the rules of honourable warfare. Still less are 
they capable of following to its consequences the determi- 
nation to do away with a symbol of Protestant ascendency. 
The English Government, setting out with the proposition that 
the Established Church in Ireland, as symbolizing Protestant 
ascendency, must be done away with, goes on until it has 
effected its object, and it has come to the conclusion that the 
only means of doing this is to insist on the total disendowment 
and the total disestablishment of the Church. The Irish Pro- 
testants ignore altogether the main purpose of the Government. 
They do not even discuss whether Protestant ascendency shall 
continue, for they are so habituated to it that they cannot 
discuss it. Probably they are scarcely aware that such 
a thing as Protestant ascendency exists, or ever has existed. 
They regard themselves in the simple light of people 
who are being robbed and insulted by a Government which, 
in total ignorance of the real interests of Ireland, is bent 
on currying favour with the priests. They therefore reply 
that the Government shall not get a penny of their money 
if they can possibly help it, that they will keep screaming 
out in the hope of attracting attention, and that they will 
defend to the last every scrap of their property. If the 
Government garotters, as the Archbishop would say, get 
hold of their watch, they will try to keep their purse ; and if 
that must go too, they may at least save their studs. They 
cannot believe but that they will yet succeed in protecting 
that which is clearly their own. In one diocese, that of 
Meath, opinions were expressed that the cry of “ No Surrender” 
was now too late, and that some sort of surrender was inevit- 
able. The Irish Church must be stripped of much that 
belonged to her, but, if a great effort were made, far more 
might be saved than the Government proposed to leave. But 
the general feeling of the Irish Protestants is not to go so far 
as this. They will not hear of any compromise, they will not 
own they must be robked; and they are all for trying to con- 


vince the world that what is proposed to be done by the 
Government amounts to nothing less than sheer wholesale 
indefensible robbery. 

Men will hope against hope to the last, and the speakers at 
Dublin were evidently sincere who said that they saw a change 
in English opinion ever since the division on the Second 
Reading. As Sir Epwarp Groaan poetically expressed it, the 
rustling of the straw had begun. To us on this side of the 
Channel it seems that this rustling is so very faint as to be 
imperceptible. But Irish ears have caught the welcome sound ; 
and so far as thero is any basis for the belief that things are 
changing here, it seems to rest on the discovery that man 
persons and many organs of public opinion in England that 
support the Government are quite willing that the Bill should 
receive modifications in Committee. It is perfectly true that 
there is a disposition to revise the details of the Bill very care- 
fully, so that those affected may be satisfied so far as possible 
while the main principles of the Bill are preserved. But it is 
before all things necessary that these main principles should be 
preserved, and whether details can or cannot be altered will 
always depend on the preliminary question whether these 
main principles are trenched on. The two main principles of 
the Bill are that the Established Church of Ireland, as a 
symbol of Protestant ascendency, shall be destroyed, and that 
the destruction shall be effected by total disestablishment and 
total disendowment. When a suggested modification of the Bill 
would militate against these principles, the Government have no 
choice but to exert themselves to the utmost to reject it as alto- 
gether inadmissible. Whenasuggested modification does not mili- 
tate against these principles it may be fairly and fully discussed, 
and its value compared with the value of the proposal of the 
Government which it is intended to replace. If this distinction 
is kept steadily in mind, we shall get on better than by trying 
in a vague way to listen whether the straw is beginning to 
rustle. Many of the objections to the details of the Bill do 
not affect its main principle at all, and the Government can 
have no difficulty in accepting the views of Parliament about 
them. One of the grievances, for example, dwelt on at 
Dublin, is that the Bill does not enable an incumbent or a 
curate to change the scene of his services. Nothing can be 
easier or more unobjectionable than to provide that so 
long as he does not alter his pecuniary relations to the 
State, a curate or incumbent, while he continues to serve 
at all, may serve where he and the ecclesiastical body over 
him think best. Then, again, there is the grievance of having to 
pay off the debt on the glebes and parsonages, and as to this, 
which is a very small matter, it seems to us quite open to dis- 
cussion whether the proposal of the Government is quite con- 
sistent with the proposal to release Maynooth from the payment 
of its building debt. So, to take the point most likely to give rise 
to debate, it does not in the least touch the principles of the Bill 
whether the compensation to Maynooth and the Presbyterians is 
paid out of the funds of the Irish Church or by the British tax- 
payer. In either case the disendowment is complete, and all the 
available surplus of the Church is taken away. An extra 
million of money will be applicable to Irish secular purposes, 
but that will be all. On the other hand, the Archdeacon of 
Dus In instanced as a flagrant example of what were termed 
the secondary injustices of the Bill that, after 1871, there 
would be no guarantee for the soundness of doctrine of the 
clergy, or for their proper supervision by their Bishops. The 
right mode of meeting an objection of this sort is to assume 
total disestablishment as accepted, and then to ask whether 
there is any conceivable mode by which the State could 
guarantee soundness of doctrine or episcopal supervision in a 
Church with which the State had no connexion. It isa good 
argument, so far as it goes, against the Bi!l altogether to sa 
that disestablishment would disorganize the Church; but if 
total disestablishment is resolved on, thén a modification of 
the Bill inconsistent with total disestablishment must be re- 
jected. ‘To resolve on the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church is a serious and solemn step, and one that 
cannot be taken without much pain and anxiety ; but when it 
is once taken, the course of the Government and of Parliament 
seems sufficiently plain. 


AMERICA. 


RESIDENT GRANT has apparently formed, after some 
preliminary misadventures, a tolerably efficient Cabinet. 

The Secretary of the Treasury forms an exception to the 
rule which the Prestpen? had wished to adopt, of excluding 
from administrative office political leaders who might be 
expected to pursue a policy of their own. Mr. BouTweLi was 
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an active member of the House of Representatives, a member of 
the extreme Radical party, and a manager of the Impeach- 
ment; but in his present office he will have little opportunity 
of giving effect to his opinions. It is more important that, in 
common with the majority of members from the Eastern 
States, he has steadily opposed repudiation; and that, as one 
of the principal authors of the Internal Revenue Acts, he has 
proved his desire for the discharge or reduction of the debt. 
In England it might be thought strange that a zealous Protec- 
tionist should be appointed to the management of the finances, 
in place of a Free-trader who happened to be disqualified ; but 
an American Secretary of the Treasury exercises little influ- 
ence on fiscal legislation; nor could Mr. Stewart, if he had 
retained his office, have offered any serious opposition to the 
high tariff which is supported by a great majority in Con- 

ess. The confidence which Mr. Bourwett may claim from 
the Republican party will tend to facilitate his operations; 
and he is already relieved from a serious difficulty by the 
reaction which has set in against theories of repudiation. The 
rise in the price of United States Bonds which has ensued 
on the recent enactment for the payment of the debt in full 
will serve as the most forcible argument against a relapse. 
General Grant himself has departed from his habitual reti- 
cence so far as to declare that no advocate of repudiation 
ought to be entrusted with public functions; and for the present 
Mr. Burt er stands almost alone as the champion of a policy 
which he adopted when it was highly popular with the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, and the people of the Western 
States. Since the appointment of Mr. Boutwe tt the premium 
on gold has fallen to the lowest point which it has touched for 
three or four years ; and it may be inferred that the SecreTary 
of the Treasury, although he is opposed to sudden contraction 
of the currency, is not expected to encourage an increase of 
paper circulation. The questions relating to the currency are 
more complicated than the simple enterprise of reducing the 
charge on the funded debt by strengthening the national 
credit. If Mr. Bourwe.. can only prevent for two or three 

ears the revival of the agitation br payment in greenbacks, 

e will have no difficulty in borrowing large sums at a reduced 
rate of interest. 


The original list of Cabinet nominations severely tested the 
faith of General Grant’s uncompromising admirers. His 
ostentatious reserve had stimulated public expectation, and 
his choice of almost unknown Ministers created natural dis- 
appointment. No President has hitherto so openly avowed 
the principle of selecting his private friends for high office 
in preference to the prominent members of his party. The 
country in general would not have disapproved of an exclu- 
sive attention to merit, but the new Ministers were not dis- 
tinguished by conspicuous ability or by great public services. 
Mr. Wasuburne, whose general ignorance of international 
affairs was combined with special hostility to England, was 
made Secretary of State because, having been acquainted 
with Grant at Galena, he had steadily urged on Mr. Liy- 
cCOLN and Mr. Sranton the claims of his friend. The result 
has confirmed the soundness of Mr. Wasusurne’s judg- 
ment, but the conduct of the foreign affairs of the United 
States is an excessive reward for an early appreciation 
of the merits of an officer who has since become Com- 
mander-in-Chief and President.' On reflection Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE seems to have become conscious of his own unfitness 
for the post of Secretary of State, and he has considered 
that his services to General Grant are sufficiently rewarded 
by a foreign mission. General Raw.ins also was a resident 
of Galena, and he has since been a faithful and useful 
follower of Grant. When the war broke out, Raw- 
Lins was to have been lieutenant in a company of volun- 
teers under Grant as captain, and he served immediately 
under him in all his campaigns, until he became Chief of the 
general Staff. It is natural that a military President should 


wish to control the War Department through the agency of | 


a trusted officer; but the luck of the little town of Galena in 
possessing a President and two Cabinet Ministers is regarded 
as surprising, if not invidious. Mr. Stewart has no connexion 
with Galena, but, in concert with some of his friends, he pre- 
sented General Grant, on his appointment as Commander-in- 
Chief, with a furnished house at Washington, which the same 
donors have lately re-purchased at the, price of 15,000l., 
for the purpose of giving it to General SHerman. No sus- 


the transaction, but the gift proves the existence of friendly 
personal relations between the PrestpEent and his nominee as 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Stewart, who isa scholar and 
a political economist, as well as a great capitalist, would pro- 


bably have been well qualified for the administration of 
finance; but General Grant committed a serious mistake in 
exposing himself to a rebuff through the refusal of the Senate 
to repeal the law by which Mr. Stewart was disqualified. 
The maintenance in a modified form of the Tenure of Office 
Act affords another proof that the jealousy of the Republican 
leaders has been in some degree aroused; but the PRresipENT 
can exercise a certain pressure on the party by declining to 
disturb Mr. Jounson’s appointments until he is allowed to 
employ without control the right of dismissal which belonged 
to his predecessors. 


It is not known whether the Senate will confirm the ap- 
pointment of General Lonesrreet as Surveyor of Customs at 
New Orleans. The nomination may be considered a states- 
manlike and significant act. The Republicans, after working 
themselves during a period of several years up to the belief 
that secession was a crime, logically conclude that their con- 
quered enemies are remitted only to the condition of pardoned 
rebels, General Grant, after facing the great Confederate 
armies in many a hard-fought field, is not likely to confuse a 
civil war with seditious resistance to the law. Since the 
conclusion of peace, General Lonestrert has, like General 
Lee and the best of their comrades, accepted the decision of 
arms, with a loyal desire to conform henceforth to the laws of ° 
the Union. In appointing him to a responsible office, General 
Grant announces to the Southern population, in the most in- 
telligible form, his intention to recognise the equality of all 
peaceable citizens. At the same time he has indicated in the 
plainest manner his determination to protect the negroes from 
oppression, by restoring to Southern commands some of the 
general officers who had been displaced by his predecessor. 
In his Inaugural Address he expressed his approval of the 
Constitutional Amendment, which will, if it is adopted, pro- 
hibit all political distinctions on the ground of race, colour, or 
previous servitude. The appointment of LonasTREET is a 
protest against the more obnoxious disqualification which 
affects the best class of the inhabitants of the South. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Senate will aid in effacing an 
arbitrary and unjust stigma. General Lonastreet had already 
been relieved by an Act of Congress from formal disabilities ; 
but no equally eminent servant of the Confederate Govern- 
ment has yet been allowed to hold an office under the 
Government of Washington. 

The willingness of the Republican party in Congress to 
support the Presipent will probably depend on the principles 
which are henceforth to regulate the disposal of patronage. 
General Grant had hoped to be independent of political 
organizations, but he has already found that it is difficult to 
exclude the customary local influences. The Senators and 
Representatives belonging to the majority claim the right of 
distributing the offices in their respective districts, and 
also among the constituencies which have returned Demo- 
cratic members. If the Presipent retains all the local 
patronage to himself and his confidential agents, it will be 
impossible to comply with the engagements which were 
made during the recent elections. It is always understood 
that candidates, or their friends, provide funds for political 
contests with a contingent right to be repaid by appoint- 
ment to office when their party is in power. Aspirants to 
office had reason to hope for an ample harvest of appoint- 
ments on the dismissal of the functionaries who owe their 
places to Mr. Jounson and his Ministers. It is probable that 
General Grant will be backward in effecting changes as long 
as the Tenure of Office Act is in force ; for it is easier to turna 
man out of his place than to explain to the Senate the reasons 
of dismissal. Under the Act as recently amended, the 
PresiDENT has a power of suspension limited by the obligation 
of obtaining the sanction of the Senate to the appointment of 
a successor; but it is uncertain whether he will be satisfied 
by any measure short of an entire removal of restrictions. 
In obedience to his directions, the Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue has announced to the officers in his department that 
there will be no sweeping dismissal, except for sufficient 
cause. The number of dishonest or suspected functionaries 
is so considerable that the Presipent will perhaps have 
sufficient patronage at his disposal to satisfy the most un- 


| reasonable demands of the Republican party. It is said that 
‘several of his Ministers have advised him to concede the 
ait 0 claim, on the ground that he cannot prudently dispense with 
picion of corrupt motives attaches to any of the parties to | political support. 


If he follows his original inclination, he 


| will attempt to follow a more independent course. 
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THE PRESTON STRIKE. 


— strike of the Preston weavers and spinners seems to 
be so far typical that it thus far includes no anomalous 
element of violence or intimidation. Both parties are acting 
within the limits of their right, or, which is the same thing, of 
their legal powers. The masters cannot be compelled to keep 
their mills open at the recent rate of wages, and, on the other 
hand, the workmen may at their choice refuse to exchange 
their skill and labour for a reduced price. The moral justifi- 
cation of either party depends on accuracy of calculation, and 
also on the principle or standard to which a tacit reference is 
made. In default of the special knowledge which is in the 
exclusive possession of those who are immediately concerned, 
it may be assumed, for the purposes of the discussion, that the 
statements of the employers are generally true. According to 
their assertion, the high price of raw cotton, combined with 
the slackness of the demand for fabrics, has reduced the rate of 
profit to a point at which it is not worth their while to pursue 
the business. They are therefore reduced to the alternative 
of closing their mills, or of calling on their workmen to share 
their losses by sacrificing a considerable percentage on their 
wages. It is, however, remarkable that one cotton manu- 


* facturer in Preston continues to pay the former rate of wages, 


in consequence, it is said, of some peculiarity in the conduct of 
his business. The workmen not unnaturally infer that his 
example might be followed by his neighbours; but further in- 
formation and longer experience are required to test the sound- 
ness of their conclusion. It seems to be agreed on all sides 
that trade is in a depressed condition, for the workmen have 
offered to make large concessions, extending to one half of the 
proposed reduction. The proposed diminution of ten per cent. 
would bring wages below the level of a certain list of prices 
which appears to be regarded as a minimum rate. The Lan- 
cashire Unions in the same trade adopt the cause of the Preston 
workmen with a unanimity which would furnish strong evidence 
in favour of their claims if it were necessarily founded on a 
dispassionate judgment. ‘To outside observers it seems that 
Trade-Unions always approve of a strike, although they know 
that it must be in a great measure conducted at their own 
expense. The truth probably is, that when they object to 
strong measures their remonstrances are secret and confidential, 
and that it is only when they countenance resistance that their 
authority is publicly quoted. The necessity of obtaining the 
concurrence of a large and scattered body must sometimes 
operate as a check on local caprice and passion. 

The advocates of Trade-Unions and the apologists of 
occasionai strikes rely on a theory which deserves serious con- 
sideration. In their opinion, capital ought to be considered in 
some degree as a reserved fund, properly applicable to the 
maintenance of a fixed rate of wages in periods of commercial 
depression. The employers realize fortunes in times of pro- 
sperity, without holding that they are bound to allow their 
workmen any considerable share of their exceptional gains. 
There is some plausibility in the contention that they ought 
to suffer the corresponding loss by acting as insurers to relieve 
wages from the unavoidable variation of profits. In some 
branches of industry the rule which the economists of the 
Unions wish to establish habitually prevails. A railway 
company which returns little or no dividend to its share- 
holders nevertheless pays guards and engine-drivers at the 
customary rate; and in the still more important department 
of agricultural industry, the wages of labour are for the most 
part uniform throughout each district for long periods of time. 
Railway wages are maintained by the ordinary process of 
competition for labour, inasmuch as there are always pro- 
sperous Companies by the side of needy or insolvent neigh- 
bours; and the nature of the enterprise is such that the 
working of a railway is seldom discontinued and never tem- 
porarily suspended. As Jong as any revenue is earned, either 
for shareholders or for creditors, beyond the working expenses, 
it is worth while to keep the line open ; and the managers can 
only conduct their business by paying the ordinary rate of 
wages. The circumstances of a farmer are for the most part 
such that it is his interest to struggle on through adverse 
seasons rather than to abandon the only occupation which he 
is competent to follow. In extreme cases he lowers the wages 
of his labourers, though there is but a narrow margin beyond 
the lowest amount necessary for subsistence. He has also in 
his rent a second fund on which in extreme cases he can draw 
for purposes of retrenchment. A Preston manufacturer can in 
no manner influence the price of cotton at Liverpool; but a 
tenant farmer has sometimes the means of placing a strong pres- 
sure on his landlord. Factory workmen may be excused for 
doubting whether they ought to partake in any degree of the 
liabilities of commercial speculation. Mr. BEEsLy, in an eloquent 


and powerful essay published in the March number of the 
Fortnightly Review, defends the existence of capitalists in 
opposition to theories of communism or of universal co- 
operation, on the express ground that they form the instru- 
ments by which fluctuations in the rate of wages may be 
prevented or diminished in frequency. The Preston workmen 
probably believe that the present stagnation of trade is tem- 
porary, and that their employers would not be ruined if they 
tided over the interval with reduced profits, or even without 
actual gain. All parties to the dispute would agree that it is 
not for the common interest that the capital which has been 
accumulated in the cotton industry should be seriously im- 
paired; but workmen are prone to exaggerate the wealth of 
manufacturers, who in their turn perhaps estimate at too high 
a rate the profit indispensable to their operations. 


Millowners, like other men, vary indefinitely in character, 
but their class includes many public-spirited and benevolent 
men who would shrink from exposing the workmen in their 
employment to avoidable hardship. On the whole, it is 
perhaps well that their proceedings should be in the main 
governed by their own interests, and that they should decline 
operations which would involve actual loss. The determination 
to reduce wages can scarcely be justified on the assumption 
that it is necessary to secure a certain percentage on capital 
above the mere rate of interest; but, on the other hand, no 
man ought to be compelled to prosecute a laborious and 
hazardous undertaking without a reasonable prospect of due 
remuneration. It is only in a vague and general way that 
money which has been made in trade can be saddled with a 
moral trust for the benefit of the workmen who have aided in 
producing the amount. The profits to be hereafter gained 
form the only practical inducement to invest capital in indus- 
trial operations. If the Preston manufacturers :nay be trusted, 
there is no longer a sufficient motive for making cotton, unless 
they can reduce the cost of production. In determining to strike 
against the proposed reduction, the workmen undertake to 
maintain the contrary proposition by the wager of battle, which 
is unfortunately established as the ultimate mode of trying 
similar issues. The resolution appears not to have been taken 
in any wanton spirit, for the memory of the disastrous strike of 
seventeen years ago is still freshly preserved. The reserved 
funds of the Unions are staked against the resources which the 
masters may be able or willing to employ in the struggle. If 
the threatened reduction is withdrawn or modified, there will 
be reason to believe that the workmen have been in the right, 
for in such an event it will be evident that it was more advan- 
tageous to pay full wages than to suspend the working of the 
mills. In the more probable contingency of a victory on the 
part of the masters, the question will have been less conclu- 
sively determined. The triumph may be due to superior 
power rather than to better right, although it is highly pro- 
bable that the representations of the millowners are well 
founded. The statistics of Trade-Unions still leave it in doubt 
whether actual and menaced strikes have tended to raise the 
general rate of wages. The influences which regulate the re- 
muneration of labour are complicated, and neither increase nor 
diminution of payment can safely be attributed to any single 
cause. The great body of artisans have no doubts on the sub- 
ject, and their conduct is of course determined by their own 
opinions, with little regard to the doctrines of more sceptical 
economists. In the present struggle the masters have the 
better chance of success, because there is reason to fear that 
the decay of the cotton trade may be either cpa ene or of 
long duration. Labour in the Southern States of America is 
scanty and intermittent, and India is, for some reason, inca- 
pable of supplying the defect. If the trade falls off, either the 
number of workmen or the rate of wages will be necessarily 
reduced, and the Preston weavers are already preparing for 
the result by organizing plans of emigration. The experiment 
of their strike will be watched with anxiety even by remote 
and disinterested observers. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


| ie speculating on the policy of the French Government 
with regard to the approaching elections, foreigners are 
apt to forget that the Emperor is likely to have better infor- 
mation than any one else as to the real feeling of the country. 
Of course this anterior probability may be defeated, either by 
a bad choice of instruments, or by an unwiliingness on the 
part of their employer to hear unpleasant truths. In the one 
case, his agents will not form a right estimate of the facts; in 
the other, they will conceal or disguise them in order to make 
their reports palatable. But, supposing neither of these dis- 
turbing causes to come into play, the administrative organiza- 
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tion of the Empire gives the sovereign who controls it an 
unapproachable opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments 
and wishes of the French people. Independent journalists 
and Liberal politicians may appreciate better the attitude of 

icular classes, but they cannot compete with the Minister 
and the Prefect in the number and variety of the data from 
which they draw their conclusions. On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that the policy of the Opposition, on counter- 
acting which the whole energy of the Government is bent, is 
itself capable of modification up to a late period of the struggle. 
The vantage-ground the Emperor occupies is so decided that 
he can calculate the strength of his adversaries more accurately 
than their own commanders; and, relying on this superiority, 
he can determine where he will give battle. But as soon 
as his intention becomes apparent, the dispositions of the 
foe may be altered to meet it; and an unexpected display 
of Opposition strength may thus necessitate at the last 
moment a fresh combination on the side of the Govern- 
ment. Subject to the allowance which must be made for 
this element of uncertainty, it may be assumed that the 
Emreror has decided to take his stand next month on the 
field of home politics. On more than one occasion during 
the winter the probabilities have rather pointed the other 
way. The revival from time to time of the standing griev- 
ance against Prussia, and the recent introduction of a fic- 
titious grievance against Belgium, have looked as though 
another attempt was to be made to divert the French people 
from the choice of representatives at home by the phantom of 
glory abroad. Now, however, such ideas have, to all appear- 
ance, been definitively abandoned. 'To evoke a thunderstorm 
in a clear sky requires some amount of preparation, even 
when the conjuror is Napo.eon IIL, and between this and 
the elections there is hardly time enough for the spell to 
work. 

It is only by looking back to the last general election that 
we can realize how considerable is the progress which the 
cause of Parliamentary government has recently made in 
France. Five years ago men were discussing whether the 
Opposition could be increased from five to ten, and whether, 
in view of this amount of success, it was worth while to 
make any serious fight. Compared with what it was in 
1863, the Corps Législatif is a real power in the country. 
If its divisions exercise little influence on the course of 
affairs, its debates sometimes count for a good deal. In a 
Legislature which was then convoked only to give an unre- 
garded sanction to the decrees of an absolute Executive, Oppo- 
sition speeches not unworthy of the best days of French Par- 
liamentary eloquence are now heard every Session. Though 
the Ministers whose acts are criticized are still irresponsible, 
and the policy of the Sovereign is in form amenable to no sanc- 
tion short of a revolution, the freedom of debate which is now 
permitted must constantly modify both. If the Corps Légis- 
latif is still in many respects only an instrument of the 
Emperor, it is an instrument which needs constant study 
and occasional humouring. This is not the highest position 
to which a representative Chamber can aspire, but it is 
one immeasurably more promising than that occupied by the 
same body before the last election. The credit of having 
brought about this improvement belongs pre-eminently to M. 
Tuiers. The gallant fight he has made against the mediocre 
absolutism of the Second Empire may hereafter be pleaded 
in extenuation of that severe sentence which history would 
otherwise pass on the apologist for the crimes of the First. 
The Exprrror’s conduct shows plainly enough the change 
which France has undergone. He has no reason, indeed, to 
fear an actual defeat, but his position might be seriously 
affected by a redistribution of parties which yet fell far short 
of a transfer of the majority to the Opposition. Under a 
true Parliamentary government the Sovereign stands in the 
same relations to all his subjects, no matter what may be 
their politics. Whether Mr. Guapsrone or Mr. DisraeLi be 
at the head of affairs, it is equally the Queen’s Government. 
But in France theSovereign is simply the chief of the Imperialist 
party, and such a position as this can only be maintained 
with dignity when that party is co-extensive with the great 
mass of the nation. For the first ten years of the Emprror’s 
reign it may be conceded that this was the case. By ap- 
pealing to the Conservative instincts of the middle class, 
and by gratifying the popular taste for a spirited foreign 
policy, he maiutained a personal ascendency analogous in 
some respects to that which Lord Patwerston possessed in 
this country during a portion of the same period. From 
various causes that ascendency has of late been greatly 
shaken, and it seems probable that unless he elects to 
repeat one or other of his old experiments, he must find 


allies outside the frontier of Imperialism pure and simple. 
In the present state of French parties he has virtually two 
courses between which to choose. One is frankly to accept 
Parliamentary government, with its accompaniment of re- 
sponsible Ministers. To do this would be to disarm the most 
dangerous, because the most moderate, of his opponents. The 
advocates of that policy which is known as the Liberal Union 
would then have no quarrel except with M. Rovner. If the 
Napoleonic dynasty were no longer bound up with the theory 
of personal government, it would cease to attract the hostility 
of any but Republican and Legitimist devotees. The special 
adherents of the “ old parties ” are daily growing fewer, and a 
school of politicians with whom the paramount importance of 
Pariiamentary institutions is a principal article of faith is 
compelled for consistency’s sake to rate at a far lower value 
the issue whether this or that family shall possess the constitu- 
tional throne. 

It is probably the seeming easiness of this solution 
that has led to such mistaken explanations being hazarded 
in this country of the causes which stand in the way of 
its adoption. To give up the purposeless contess with the 
rational Liberalism of France seems to many Englishmen so 
natural a course, that when the Emperor rejects it, they are 
disposed to think that they must have mistaken the character of 
the party to which he shows such inexplicable hostility. They 
argue that this readiness to accept the Napoleonic dynasty 
which they have imputed to the French Liberals may, efter all, 
be merely assumed to cloke an inveterate adherence to Legiti- 
macy, or Orleanism, or Republicanism. If this is so, a certain 
degree of repression may be really essential to self-preserva- 
tion, and the parties which compel the Emperor to put them 
down in his own defence have only themselves to thank for 
the inconveniences they incur in consequence. The fault of this 
theory is that it goes to the wrong quarter for its materials. 
There is nothing whatever to show that the French Liberals 
are playing the underhand game which is attributed to them, 
while there are reasons enough both in the position and in 
the character of Narotron IIL. to account for his unwilling- 
ness to take them into his counsels. In the first place, 
such a step would involve a complete breach with his 
old friends, and a virtual abandonment of that complicated 
system of administrative control which he has built up 
with so much labour. This is not a slight sacrifice to ask 
of a man in the decline of life, more especially when the 
advantages offered in exchange for it have in reality no 
charms for him. The position of a constitutional King is 
perhaps of all others the one which has leasi attraction for 
Napoeon III. It would give no scope to his peculiar abilities, 
and no opportunity for the accomplishment of the ends on 
which he sets most value. If he cannot both reign and 
govern, he would no doubt prefer to govern without reigning 
rather than to reign without governing. We can conceive 
that amidst the growing difficulties which beset the part of a 
benevolent despot, he may sometimes yearn to be the first 
citizen of a great Republic, or the autocratic Minister of a 
great Monarchy ; but in comparison with any one of the three, 
the life of a Sovereign who possesses neither initiative nor veto 
must seem altogether distasteful to him. And, after all, su 
posing him to put up with such a descent in consideration of a 
peaceable old age and an undisputed succession, what warrant 
has he for thinking that a reconciliation with the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition would give him the security he wants? 
Have the men whose speeches draw the largest crowds to the 
Corps Législatif, or whose articles are the most read, a weight 
in the country at all proportionate to their oratorical and, 
literary reputation? Perhaps the Emperor has his doubts 
upon this point, and it must be confessed that the history of 
the last eighty years has not been without its share in sug- 
gesting them. 

There remains, however, another alternative, and from 
more than one indication it seems possible that the Emperor 
has resolved to make trial of it. The Bill for the abolition 
of the Livret, the speech in which it was commended to the 
Council of State, and the known relations between the Tuileries 
and the Peuple, all poimt to an attempt to enlist afresh on his 
side the Democratic sentiment of the French working-classes. 
Without me, the Emperor may France has only the 
choice between the Count of Paris and a Republic. What 
the former would do for you, you may judge by the Govern- 
ment of July. You will gain nothing by exchanging Napo- 
LEON and universal suffrage for a citizen King and a bourgeois 
Parliament. The experience of 1848 can teach you what are 
your chances witha Republic. France needs order as well as 
liberty, and another Socialist revolution would inevitably be 
followed by another Conservative reaction, without allies 
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another Bonararte to harmonize the two opposing principles. 
My enemies are yours, and it is my hand alone that can give 
you adequate protection against them. Only, to enable me to 
use my power for our common benefit, you must give me your 
support next month. Whatever else such an appeal might 
lack, it certainly would not be destitute of a considerable 
amount of plausibility. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS AND LIBEL. 


BILL is now before Parliament which, at the first glance, 

is not only calculated to enlist a good deal of popular 
sympathy, but is certainly contrived to conciliate the assent 
of the honourable craft to which we belong. The Saturday 
Review is not exactly a newspaper, but we live so close to the 
rose that we may be very fairly credited with having absorbed 
something, if not of newspaper perfume, at least of newspaper 
affinities. Mr. Barnes's Bill for the Amendment of the Law 
of Libel proposes to extend the immunities, or rather to 
remove the restrictions, of the newspaper press, especially 
with regard to reports of speeches made at public meet- 
ings. As the law now stands, any person aggrieved by 
being slandered by a speaker at a public meeting has his 
remedy against the proprietors of any newspaper which 
publishes a report of such slanderous speech. A newspaper 
proprietor incurs no responsibility for publishing reports of 
defamation and slander uttered in Parliament; and he enjoys 
equal immunity for any report of proceedings, whatever libel, 
slander, or defamation they may involve, which take place in 
a Court of Justice. What is now proposed is to extend this 
immunity to speeches uttered at a public meeting. The first 
question therefore which suggests itself to a thoughtful mind, 
and which probably on that account has not suggested itself 
to Mr. Barnes's mind, is—What is a public meeting? Mr. 
Baryes’s Bill assumes a certain entity, as though it were well 
known and ascertained, and capable of legal definition, and 
describes it as “‘a meeting lawfully assembled for a lawful 
“purpose, open to reporters for the public newspapers, and 
“at which a reporter was present for the purpose of reporting 
“the proceedings of such meeting for a public newspaper.” 
This description deserves to be investigated. “A meeting 
“lawfully assembled for a lawful purpose.” There are, we 
venture to say, very few meetings which are not lawfully as- 
sembled, because meetings only come to be unlawfully assem- 
bled when expressly forbidden and prohibited by authority. 
There is no tap-room assembly, no convention meeting in 
the Reform League chambers, or at the Nag’s Head in 
Leather Lane, which is primd facie unlawful. A parish 
vestry, a meeting of gas and Crédit Foncier shareholders, 
a dinner given at Greenwich, not being unlawful, must be 
held to be lawful, and assembled for a lawful purpose. Any 
dinner or tea-meeting of gossipping and malevolent old women 
to which the parties choose to invite a reporter for the especial 
purpose of taking notes, and of publishing any scandal which 
may be uttered, is a lawful meeting, lawfully assembled. 
The definition covers any gathering together of two or three 
dozen, or even of two or three, people who choose to invite 
the presence of a reporter. Mr. Batves’s Bill does not even 
use the expression “public meeting” at all, though, if it did, 
it would be very hard to distinguish between a public and a 
private meeting. A Freemasons’ assembly, the committee 
meetings of religious societies, any and every instance of two 
or more gathered together in a tap-room, with the presence 
of a reporter, all come under the notion of meetings lawfully 
assembled for a lawful purpose. To those peculiar minds 
smitten with the sacred desire of abusing their neighbours 
this Bill must offer peculiar attractions. If one wants to 
get one’s neighbour vehemently suspected of being a rogue, 
or one’s neighbour's wife openly charged with being no better 
that she should be, all that one has to do is to hire a room at 
the Pig and Whistle, subsidize a reporter, and get some foul- 
tongued man of straw to utter the libel, and one’s amiable 
purpose is fulfilled. The meeting was a meeting lawfully 
assembled for a lawful purpose, nominally and ostensibly for 
the object of discussing the parish rates, or the state of the 
parish pump or church clock, and in the course of the dis- 
cussion an opening was found for uttering the scandal or 
defamation. Of course the local newspaper, the Katanswill 
Gazette, publishes the report verbatim. It was interesting ; 
it was a matter of public policy; it was important to the 
whole community to know that the Mayor had been openly 
charged, in a meeting lawfully assembled for a lawful purpose, 
with being probably insolvent, or that the Vicar had been 
publicly said to have appropriated the offertory money. The 
report was published “ in the ordinary course of business” 
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—to use the words of Mr. Baryes’s Bill—and is therefore to 
be privileged. The scandal helped to sell the particular 
number of the local journal, and whatever private wrong may 
have been committed, the public has its sport, and the news- 
paper proprietor his pence. 

Mr. Barnes will answer :—This possible abuse is completely 
guarded against. The second and third clauses of the Bill 
provide a remedy. The person aggrieved may require the 
newspaper to publish a fair reply to, and contradiction of, the 
libel complained of; and further, the speaker of defamatory 
matter at such meeting lawfully assembled, even though not 
amounting to slander, is to be made liable for his spoken 
libel, so to say, as though it were an actual—that is, a printed 
—libel. These pretended safeguards are, however, not only 
absolutely nugatory and illusory, but really aggravate the vice 
of Mr. Baryes’s Bill. The Bill proceeds on the assumption 
that no man has a right to complain that it has gone forth 
to the whole world, in print, that he has been publicly charged 
with being a rogue, so long as itis open to him to require that 
his denial and contradiction of the charge of roguery should 
be made equally public. It is idle to argue against such a 
sophism, which would be ridiculous were it not mischievous. 
It assumes that everybody who has read, and further that 
everybody who has heard of, a piece of published defamation 
is bound to make himself familiar with the defamed person’s 
defence and vindication. Alas! for poor human nature, 
but experience proves that it is very much pleasanter and 
more exhilarating, especially to the readers of the local news- 
paper, to remember, and to scatter, and to gossip about, 
the scandalous charge than to be at the trouble of study- 
ing, still less of circulating, the poor, dull, matter of fact, 
stupid contradiction. For a score of newspaper readers of the 
accusation there will hardly be one reader who will trouble 
himself with the defence. And as to the remedy which is 
provided in making the original speaker liable for the defa- 
mation, it is nothing more than a sheer mockery. The slan-- 
derer may be a man without a shilling, not worth powder and 
shot, a mere man of straw, hired and subsidized—for this is 
quite conceivable—for the mere purpose of slandering, by some 
secret wire-puller who wants his political or sectarian or private 
malice gratified with no liability on his own part. As the 
law stands, the newspaper proprietor is not only responsible, 
but his responsibility is backed by pecuniary means, upon 
which the aggrieved person can fall back; under Mr. Baryes’s 
Bill there is no security whatever for a person slandered at a 
public meeting getting damages out of anybody. There is 
certainly a mistake about the preamble of the Bill. It ought 
to run thus :—Whereas it is expedient to facilitate the exten- 
sion of defamation of private character, and to remove all 
impediments to the general diffusion of evil-speaking, lying, 
and slandering, and at the same time to increase the circula- 
tion and profits of small country newspapers, Be it enacted, 
&e. &e. 


For this is the secret of the Bill. It is in these country news- 
papers, or in the miserable little local prints which infest the 
metropolitan suburbs, that attacks on private character made 
at so-called public meetings are to be found. The great London, 
and the leading provincial, papers have something better 
with which to fill their columns. They cannot give their 
valuable space to the contemptible wrangles and squabbles 
and vulgarities which attend such meetings lawfully assem- 
bled for a lawful purpose as, for example, a St. Pancras 
Board of Guardians or a Marylebone Vestry. If the curious 
in newspaper literature want to know what manner of public 
instructors they are for whose pecuniary interests Mr. Bates 
is so anxious, we would recommend a perusal of the East 
London, or West London, local prints; the Shoreditch or 
Hackney Reporters, or the like. And, with exceptions 
which may be counted on one’s fingers, there is hardly 
a country newspaper in which he will not find reported 
some personal scurrilitics, or some inucndoes on private cha- 
racter, or some unwarrantable interference with domestic life, 
and all uttered by the chartered libertines in public oratory, 
which are quite out of the way of the London press. Small 
communities deal with small interests and with petty affairs ; 
and the local press, to be popular, must reflect the local 
mind; and the local mind loves scandal, and attacks on 
the private character of public men. For, after all, this con- 
sideration remains as the root of the whole matter. It is 
not in the public interest that the hasty and ill-considered 
gabble—to say nothing of the intentionally malicious talk— 
uttered at public meetings should attain more publicity 
than it already secures. We have enough, and more than 
enough, of newspaper reports and reporters of these quas?- 
public meetings. Scandal, backbiting, and slander are common 
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enough, and strong language is more than common engugh. 
Our existing opportunities for abusing each other can scarcely 
be said to be insufficient; and of what are called public 
meetings few of us will be disposed to complain that their 
liberty is, as at present, somewhat abridged. The question 
really is, whether we are called upon to encourage licentious- 
ness in the expression of our judgment of our neighbours, and 
whether, under the pretence of protecting an important function 
of the newspaper press, we are not removing some of the 
safeguards which are at present provided for private character 
and private happiness. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


5 gg anticipations entertained of the effect of an unusually 
early Easter have been fully realized by the Volunteers who 
went to Dover. What with contrary gales and contradictory 
orders, they had more than enough of difficulties to contend 
with ; and they owe it to the determination of the Duke of 
CamBrince that their field-day did not utterly break down, with 
the consequence of discouraging similar displays in years to 
come. The unfortunate destruction of one of Her Masesty’s 
ships by the violence of the wind and the defects of her moorings 
seems to have struck terror into the hearts of the authorities, 
and it certainly did prove, what was otherwise sufficiently evi- 
dent, that the weather was very dirty, and the day anything 
but what one would desire for the great Volunteer holiday. 
Still there were other things which were equally proved by 
the event. One was that, within half an hour of the order by 
which the review was countermanded and the men dismissed 
until three o’clock, the weather moderated sufficiently to allow 
of the whole programme being carried into effect ; and as what 
happened in fact must have have been among the possible con- 
tingencies when the unlucky order was given, it is tolerably plain 
that the order was a mistake. Whether there wasany material 
difference in the weather, when the Duke of CampripGe ar- 
rived, from what it was when the Volunteers were scattered by 
order over the town, is just one of those questions on which 


‘ evidence is not likely to be very harmonious; but most. people 


will conclude that the change in the command had more to 
do with the recall of the first order than the change in the 
atmosphere. If, as is possible, the wind and rain and sleet and 
snow, and the general amount of disagreeables, were sufficient 
(assuming that they would continue without mitigation) to justify 
the abandonment of a review to which more than 20,000 men 
had devoted so much effort, and on which some 50,000/. must 
have been spent, it is at any rate certain that the order ought 
to have provided for the re-assembling of the troops in the 
event of an improvement of the weather. The chief difficulty 
in collecting again the scattered units of the force arose from 
the conviction in the mind of each man that, as he had been 
ordered to fall in at three o’clock, and not before, the assembly 
which he heard sounded must be some special summons for 
other regiments than his own. That so large a proportion of 
the Volunteers understood and responded to the call in time to 
take part in the review is most creditable to the intelligence 
and energy of the men, and we cannot find much cause for 
complaint even against the small minority who contented 
themselves with obeying express orders, and never thought of 
inquiring about the meaning of the din of bugles which re- 
sounded through the town. 

That the mistake was remedied at last is a subject for 
congratulation, but it is unfortunate that it ever occurred, 
and all the more so because General Linpsay has apparently 
been dogged by an evil fate on all the great Volunteer occa- 
sions since he received his present appointment. The Ports- 
mouth Review last Easter Monday was the first of these, and it 
will not be forgotten that, for reasons perhaps equally plausible, 
though very different from those which operated at Dover, that 
ficld-day was absolutely countermanded, and a mere march 
past ordered to be substituted, and this only two or three days 
Lefore that appointed for the rendezvous. Well, these orders 
were revoked, and the Review came off in consequence of the 
vehement outcry in the press, which brought the Railway 
Company to its senses, and restored the confidence of the 
inspecting general. But the mischief was not wholly repaired, 
for some of the Volunteers, who had given up the idea of 
getting up in the middle of the night and travelling 180 miles 
to go through the formality of a march past, could not again 
be assembled when, at the last moment, the Zimes managed to 
persuade Lord Bury’s Board of Directors and the War Office 
authorities that what they had pronounced an impossibility 
not only could, but must, be done. This was a very irregular 
way of procuring the recall of an obnoxious order, end we 
are glad that on the present occasion the same result was 
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attained by the appearance on the field of a superior general. 
The next ill-starred review after Portsmouth was the never- 
to-be-forgotten Windsor gathering, when it was arranged that 
no Volunteer corps should be conveyed home except in 
the precise order of succession which had been put down on 
paper, and which of course it was impossible to maintain on 
the march. The lamentable consequence was, that the steady 
corps (forming the great majority) were kept fasting and 
wearying through half the night, while a few ill-disciplined 
companies were provoked into the only piece of insubordina- 
tion by which the force has been disgraced. The next mect- 
ing at Wimbledon was marked by the same persistent ill-luck. 
After all the arrangements were made, or supposed to be made, 
one-half of the means of access was suddenly withdrawn by 
the Railway Company, and the force upon the ground dwindled 
to some 3,000 men. Dover, it was hoped, would be more 
auspicious, but at Dover again the elements were adverse, and 
once more the evil was aggravated by an order countermand- 
ing the review. These successive mishaps are much to be 
regretted, however diflicult it may have been to avoid them, 
and the principle of poetical justice warrants us in indulging 
the hope that General Linpsay’s run of ill-luck may have 
been exhausted, and that he may never again be placed under 
the necessity of countermanding at the last moment a long- 
prepared Volunteer Review. 


The weather, which was the origin of all the mischief, made 
it difficult to form any satisfactory judgment of the move- 
ments performed, but there seems no reason to doubt that the 
men acquitted themselves as steadily and well as could fairly be 
expected under such unusually trying circumstances. Sieiaaliser 
or other the guns were got up and worked, and the men 
marched past, or approached as near to the execution of that 
much-lauded ceremony as the slimy condition of the ground 
permitted; and opposing lines were formed, and skirmishers 
thrown out, and heavy exchanges of innocuous musketry 
took place pretty much in the same way as if a bright and 
cheerful spring day had, as on so many former occasions, shone 
upon the Volunteer assemblage. And there is good perhaps 
to be extracted from this misadventure. If it has the effect 
of impressing upon all concerned the fact that Volunteers are 
no more proof against rain and cold and snow than other 
military or civilian human beings, it may do a world of good 
in improving the ordinary equipment of the force. Very few 
corps indeed are provided throughout with greatcoats or any 
equivalent protection from the weather. In some others a 
small minority only of the men enjoy these luxuries, while 
the great bulk of the force either face the weather with nothing 
better than a tunic, or turn out with a most unmilitary dis- 
play of heterogeneous waterproofs. In future we may perhaps 
indulge the hope that those at any rate who were at the 
Dover Review of 1869 will learn to take a little better care of 
themselves. The really serious risk of exposure to such 
weather as that of Monday last, without any adequate pro- 
tection, may very probably have been one of the main con- 
siderations which prompted the order countermanding the 
Review, and, however mistaken that order may have been, it 
was a severe trial to the constitutions of a body of civilian 
troops to undergo the pelting of the elements in the half-clad 
state which is the normal condition of a Volunteer regiment. 
It is unfortunately true that some corps, which already supply 
uniforms to their recruits, are too poor to add great coats to 
the outfit, and it may perhaps be said that they ought to 
remedy the defects of their equipment before they can be con- 
sidered of sufficient value to entitle them to further encour- 
agement or assistance. It is, however, equally true that 
many corps which are not troubled by financial diffi- 
culties have hitherto neglected to provide themselves with 
protection against the weather, which is not always as 
genial on great occasions as patriotic Volunteers and their 
friends would desire; and we must say that neglect of prac- 
tical matters of this kind does indicate a lurking sense of the 
unreality of the whole organization. Equipment and organi- 
zation are the two great wants of the force, and as the latter 
of these must depend entirely, and the former in some degree, 
upon Government action, there is no very immediate prospect 
of a complete reformation. This is no reason why the 
Volunteers should not do what is in their own power, and so 
perhaps at last succeed in shaming the Government to do their 
part also. 

The position of the Volunteers out in the cold on the 
Castle Heights is a little typical of the aspect of the political 
sky at this moment; but even at Dover it was found that 
weather might moderate, and irresolution might be overruled ; 
and so, too, let us believe that a warmer sunshine from official 
quarters may again greet the Volunteers, if not under the rule 
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themselves without grumbling, and face all adverse influences 
as cheerfully as they faced the inhospitable gales of Dover. 


DUELS. 

hype rney is nothing which the ordinary British mind contem- 

plates with a greater sense of blank wonder than the con- 
tinuance of duelling in foreign countries. It is not half a century 
since our statesmen thought it necessary on occasion to vindicate 
their honour with pistols; but we have already reached the point 
of view from which it seems not only wrong, but ridiculous. 
Cases may doubtless be put where a man might feel that nothing 
short of bloodshed stn give him any real comfort; but it may 
be doubtful whether he would not, under such circumstances, follow 
the example of the young Canadian whose exploit appeared in the 
papers a few days ago, and prefer murder pure and simple. ‘The 
gratification is much more certain; and, under the intense provoca- 
uon which alone could make an English duel possible, a murderer 
would receive our sympathy almost as readily as a duellist. The 
heroes of novels manage to keep up the practice; and Mr. Trol- 
lope has even ventured to introduce one in the midst of his 
remarkably realistic sketches of modern Parliamentary life; but 
this is only another proof of the increasing difficulty of getting 
enough of exciting incidents out of the ordinary life of the period. 
For practical purposes, duelling has gone out as completely as 
witchcratt. 

We are therefore simply amazed when we hear of French jour- 
nalists being impelled to stab their antagonists in other than a 
metaphorical sense; and still more when we hear such stories as 
have lately come to us from Spain and Italy. Umbrellas are a 
fruitful source of social annoyance in the best-regulated families, but 
a difficulty about an umbrella does not with us lead to a promising 
young man being called out and shot dead; yet the only ac- 
count vouchsafed to us of a late shocking duel in Spain is that it 
had something to do with an umbrella ; though, to do the unhappy 
persons justice, it is suggested that some more adequate motive 
might have been in the background. In Spain, however, duelling 
does not appear tc be common; whereas in Italy it has lately become 
quite a fashionable amusement. On the last occasion, we are told 
of a practised duellist going out, insisting upon the use of the 
deadliest weapons, and upon the shortening of the distance to five 
paces, and then gloating “ with a ghoul-like delight” upon the 
prospect of one of the antagonists being speedily converted into a 
corpse, It is some satisfaction to hear that this ghoul-like young 
person was himself the sufferer. Meanwhile, General Bixio has 
thought it worth while to protest against the practice in the 
Chamber; and the Minister seems to have replied that, on the 
whole, public opinion was so much in favour of it that he did not 
ex that any repressive measures would be efficient. Upon 
this point we can of course form no definite opinion ; we can only 
sy, on general principles, that hanging and imprisoning have fre- 
quently a strong tendency to convince the public that the persons 
punished must have done something wrong ; and perhaps a rigorous 
administration of the law would serve as well as the obvious argu- 
ments which prove that duelling, at the present day, is a brutal- 
izing practice, and tends to exalt the bully more than the man of 
honour. Mere preaching has not been of very much use in any 
country; but most men, however brave they may be, have a sufli- 
cient dislike to serving as targets for pistol practice to avail them- 
selyes with tolerable readiness of any good excuse for an honour- 
able evasion. The business of Government is to supply a man 
with sufficient motives for declining to fight, without being con- 
sidered a coward ; and we should imagine that, if Italian states- 
men looked about them with a real wish to discover such a motive, 
they might tind one nearer at hand than they seem to expect. 

We can only wish that they may undertake the task vigorously 
and successfully; but it would be curious to determine what 
is the cause of the great difference between English and Conti- 
nental feeling in this respect. We have given up the custom 
of accounting for such differences by the pleasant hypothesis 
that an Englishman is in every respect the most intelligent 
and moral of human beings. Indeed, it would be rather diffi- 
cult, even if that hypothesis were generally admitted, to apply 
it to this particular case. The class from which duellists are 
raised is at least as numerous and as brainless in England 
as elsewhere, There are, for example, any number of young 
men in the army capable of committing any kind of folly 
and crime that may be fashionable amongst their fellows else- 
where. Lord Cardigan is gone, but we have an abundant supply 
in hand of the material from which Cardigans are made. There 
are, We must suppose, a great number of persons jn the upper 
classes who really believe in the Guy Livingstone type of hero. 
it is probable, indeed, that the admirers of that tremendous athlete 
are not generally of the class which has much personal experience 
of the models from which he is drawn; we would hope that they 
belong rather to persons outside the enchanted circle, for whom 
an audacious portrait of the magnificent “ swell ” has this strange 
fascination, which would be dissipated on closer familiarity. Yet 
we can suppose that there are a good many youths who believe 
taut that queer cross between Don Juan anc the muscular Chris- 
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far as he is —— concerned, one of the most useful to the world 


og to the most thoughtless of English youngsters to fight a 
duel, 

than playing, at duels, and in other countries even deadly duels 
are regarded with something more than toleration. 

The most obvious explanation is in that peculiarity, whatever it 
may be, of the English character, which leads us to go about under a 
constant dread that we are making ourselves ridiculous. Whether 
we have a quicker sense of humour, or a smaller susceptibility to 
enthusiasm, than other persons, that is a dread from which no 
Englishman ever shakes himself free, and which never seems to 
hamper a grown-up man of Continental race. An English orator 
always keeps his arms glued to his side, and rather cherishes a 
stammer than otherwise, as affording a safe mode of escape from 
a difficult sentence. He is so terribly afraid of falling if he attempts 
too high a flight, that he prefers to keep almost ostentatiously 
close to the earth. He is utterly unable to understand the 
buoyant confidence in himself with which a Frenchman dashes 
into any mode of display, and appeals—frequently with success— 
to the admiration of his audience. Now it is plain that a duel is 
always perilously near the ridiculous. The ordinary common-sense 
view of the matter is so unpleasantly obvious: Two men have a 
difficulty about an umbrella, and one of them shoots the other 
dead. ‘There is a certain pleasure in anticipating such a result, 
if only you can be sure that the general public will take your 
point of view and admire the gallantry displayed, and all the 
more because it was displayed about a trifle; but if nine people 
out of ten are certain to remark that you are a fool for your pains, 
there is nothing to set against the disagreeable fact of being con- 
verted into food for worms. If everybody took Hotspur’s view 
of that catastrophe, and was prepared to plunge into the bosom of 
the deep and pluck up drowned honour by the locks, we might 
count upon their sympathy; but when a considerable majority 
think that there is much to be said for Falstaff’s theory that 
“ honour is a mere scutcheon,” we are sensible of a decided 
chill to our enthusiasm. In England, for good and for bad, 
we have abundance of people who are ready to apply the 
Falstaffian catechism; to translate the — into pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and ask how much pudding is worth a given 
quantity of praise. If our inveterate habit of rather cynical 
criticism destroys some valuable enthusiasm, it also knocks a good 
deal of false sentiment on the head. We occasionally blow out 
our brains because we have lost more money than we can pay; 
but we very seldom go through that performance with a view to 
the dramatic interest of the situation to our survivors. The hero 
of the parody on Locksley Hall talks about a pan of burning 
charcoal underneath his nuptial bed, but we know that he is 
laughing at his absurdity as totally unworthy of British common 
sense. 

We may perhaps, too, take some credit to that cynical and 
abusive personage, the English journalist. He is, as we are in- 
formed on the best authority, a terrible Philistine, and as such has 
a lamentable propensity for grovelling and prosaic views of every- 
thing that comes within his notice. Yet it is a bare act of justice 
to a class which is frequently ridiculed, to say that at least he does 
some service in repressing an absurd custom. No man of any 
taste or feeling could possibly fight a duel if he would only 
reflect that one result of his thoughtless performance would be 
that he would form the text of an article in the Daily Telegraph. 
Whether he was treated to the scathing satire or to the florid 
morality, the result would be equally depressing, for it would be 
equally certain to make him intensely ridiculous. It would add a 
pang to the fatal bullet to think of the glowing paragraphs in 
which the victim was presently to be held up to the gaze of the 
intelligent public. The penny-a-liner, with all his little weak- 
nesses, is really the greatest foe to duelling in England. To the 
prevalence of such a custom it is necessary that there should be a 
class amongst whom it is regarded with a certain amount of esteem 
or serious consideration. But when you admit into the ring a 
whole crowd of persons who introduce an element of totally 
discordant sentiment, the case is altered. You are playing not 
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merely to the boxes but to the galleries; and have a profound 
consciousness that if you bring down applause in one quarter the 
remainder of the iollonie will be totally unsympathetic. Duel- 
ling is in civilized countries more or less a luxury of the upper 
classes ; it is an exception for the lower strata to sympathize with 
the performance, though a general love of a fight may, as in 
Ireland, do something to supply the want of an acute perception 
of delicate points of honour. In England the press has virtually 
admitted the non-duelling classes to the representation, and the 
result is that their want of perception of any Put its ridiculous side 
has quenched the ardour of the performers, and finally put a stop 
to the practice. It would be a good thing if public opinion was 
also on the side of intelligent persons with equal decision. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


HE University of London has not, we believe, a motto. May 

we venture to suggest that it would find one quite appropriate 
in that grand chorus in the Antigone in which the universality of 
man’s power is celebrated? As the chorus is one of some tifty 
lines, even the University of London might find it inconveniently 
long for a motto; still it would fitly symbolize the vastness of its 
undertakings, and would at the first glance strike the aspiring 
student with that sense of awe which must come over him as soon 
is he looks through the pages of its Calendar, and surveys the 
examinations through which he has to pass. However, if, after 
mature reflection, the whole chorus cannot be adopted, why not 
take the first two lines P— 

ra Cava, coddiv ave 
Yownov wide. 
Or, as Dr. Donaldson gives it :— 
“ Many the things that mighty be, 
And nought is mightier thean—Man.” 

Sophocles, indeed, celebrates the wonders of man’s intelleet—how 
he crosses the foaming ocean while the stormy south is blowing ; 
how he wearies out the untiring earth as his ploughs are drawn 
up and down; how he entraps the tribe of flighty-purposed birds, 
and the kindreds of wild beasts and the ocean brood; how he 
tames the mountain beast ; how he has taught himself speech and 
social habits, how he has built himself a home against the shafts 
of comfortless winter and contrived means of escape from sick- 
ness. Sophocles celebrated man’s intellect as far as he knew of 
its capabilities ; the Matriculation Examination of the London Uni- 
versity was not, unhappily, in existence in his time, or to what 
heights might not his Muse have soared? When at times we try 
to estimate all that the world has lost in the missing plays of 
“Eschylus or of Sophocles, ought we not also to reflect upon the 
equally great loss that we sustain from the fact that the nine- 
teenth century comes inevitably later than the fifth century 
before our era, and that now, when man’s great powers are first 
discovered, the bards to celebrate them are forever gone by? Many 
stout heroes lived before Agamemnon, no doubt, and are over- 
whelmed in obscurity—carent guia vate sacro. Yes, but man 
stout hearts have lived after the vates sacer, and have met wit 
the same long night. It matters little whether an age is too earl 
for its great poet or too late for him; it equally misses him. It 
is, however, pleasant to the mind to picture what might have 
been if the past were suddenly brought back to view the present, 
and to imagine how the great men of old would have looked 
upon our modern world. Would that Sophocles, for instance, 
with his chorus in praise of man’s powers, could suddenly be 
brought face to face with man as he is seen any January or 
June in Burlington House, prepared to face the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. To cross the foaming 
sea may be something, to catch the birds, the fish, the wild 
beasts, to break in horses, to invent language, to build houses, to 
overcome sickness; all this may be well enough, but what would 
have been the language of the great poet when he found not old 
men, not middle-aged men, but mere youths of seventeen possess- 
ing ‘a ccmpetent knowledge” of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, optics, 
chemistry, the Greek language, Greek history and the geography 
of Greece, the Latin language, Roman history and the geography 
of the Roman empire, the English language, the outlines of Eng- 
lish history, modern geography, and the French or the German 
language, at the option of the candidate. Into what strophes and 
antistrophes would Sophocles have been led as the subject opened 
itself before him! But would Sophocles have ventured on such a 
theme? Alschylus alone could have done justice to such high- 
sounding words as hydrostatics and pneumatics. To descend 
from the height to which we have been carried, and to come down 
to this base world, we may perhaps be allowed, after reading the 
long list of subjects which the young aspirant to the glories of 
matriculation must take up, to congratulate both ourselves and 
him that “the use of the globes” is not added. In what 
exactly the “use of the globes ” consists we have never been able 
to cule out; however, as one can matriculate at the London 
University in ignorance of it, we are inclined to doubt if it is really 
any distinct branch of learning. It is some comfort too to find 
that a competent knowledge of the Latin language seems to be 
commensurate at times with an acquaintance with two books of 
Cesar’s Gallic War, while a competent knowledge of the Greek 
lan is in like manner commensurate with an acquaintance 
with one book of Homer. However, as Johnson defines “com- 


petent” as “adapted to any purpose without defect or superfluity,” 
we ought not perhaps to be over critical, for the Senate of the 
University of London alone, knowing to what purpose this com- 
petent knowledge of Greek and Latin can be put, can alone judge 
how far it is adapted thereto. If, however, outsiders were to 
hazard a guess, they might surmise that the purpose for which 
it is adapted is to carry a student through the Matriculation 
Examination at the London University; to this purpose it is 
adapted, certainly without defect and possibly without superfluity. 

After surveying with admiration in the Calendar the list of 
subjects required, we turned over its leaves till we came to the 
Examination Papers that have been actually set. Is any one of 
our readers so happy as to know one of those young intellectual 
giants who matriculated at the London University in January 
1868? If he has that happiness, he knows a man who can (or 
at least a year ago could) satisfy his most ardent pursuit after 
knowledge, and at once inform him, who were the rarii; what is 
the action and construction of the common pump ; how to distin- 
guish between a gerund and a gerundive; how to express 17 lbs. 
10 oz. 6 dwts. 15 gr.as a decimal of 1 1b. troy; what is meant by 
frankpledge, escuage, danelagh, and escheats; how it is that 2 convex 
lens of short focal length enables one to see minute objects magni- 
fied; what is the Latin for Ze sent ambassadors to see/: for peace ; 
how to insert a given number of arithmetical means between two 
given quantities; what is the difference between the logical and 
the grammatical division of a proposition ; how to decline bos in 
the singular and plural ; how (on certain data) to calculate the per- 
centage composition of ammonia; what were the Athenian SovAj 
and iccAyaia ; how to inscribe a circle in a given triangle; how te 
draw a map of Great Britain ; what is the tirst person present in- 
dicative active of icrnca; how to write the feminine of bon ; and, 
finally, how much anhydrous phosphoric acid is formed by the 
combustion of one gramme of phosphorus (P=31). If any of 
our readers know such a prodigy as this, might we not fitly apply 
to them the words of Goldsmith :— 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


Now that Lord Brougham is dead, can any one man be named 
who could venture to preseut himself for matriculationat Burlington 
House without previous special training. The Editor of Manguail’s 
Questions alone might perhaps have a chance. We feel contident 
that, of the thirty-eight members of the Senate, there is scarcely 
one but would feel uncomfortable if he were required to answer 
all the papers that are set before these unfortunate youths. 
Could even Lord Stanley, with all his knowledge of common 
things, satisfy our eager curiosity about the anhydrous phos- 
acid, even though it be granted that P= 31? As for 
Mr. Grote or Mr. Lowe, we venture to — that = would be 
plucked at the very entrance to their University. ho can tell 
us why it isthat a youth of eighteen cannot be allowed to enjoy 
the educational advantages that the University of London offers 
unless he be prepared to undergo an examination in at least as 
many subjects as he has cdunted years? Let him be the best 
classic of his age in England, and yet be ignorant of the “ general 
nature of acids, bases and salts; let him be the best chemist 
of his age in England, and yet be ignorant of two books of Cesar, 
and we may add of Henry’s First Latin Book ; let him be the best 
mathematician of his age in England, and yet be ignorant of the 
meaning of danelagh; let him be the best modern linguist of his 
age in Kngland, and yet be ignorant of the action of the common 

ump, he may knock and knock in vain at the doors of the 

niversity of London. In contradistinction to the miserabl 
narrow local examinations of the elder Universities, may not suc 
an examination, embracing as it does nearly the whole of creation, 
be rightly called the Universal Examination? Henceforth let the 
long and inexpressive title of the Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London be dropped, and let that of the Universal 
Examination be assumed. 

To speak seriously—if it be possible to be serious on such a 
topic—we would ask the Senate what it is that they propose to 
themselves to effect by this comprehensive examination? Do they 
mean to maintain that a young man cannot with advantage pursue 
his studies at a University unless he has a smattering of some 
eighteen or twenty subjects? Ordo they intend by their examination 
not so much to exclude from their University those who have not 
diversities of gifts as to influence generally education throughout 
the country? It can scarcely be the case that even the Senate of 
the University of London would a bar to a young man’s con- 
tinuance of his studies unless he could run the gauntlet of 
some eighteen examiners; but it is quite conceivable that they 
should, in their eagerness to stand as a mere examining body, 
sacrifice the interests of their undergraduates to what they con- 
ceive to be the interests of education at large. Arguing from 
some premisses unknown to us, they have come to the conclusion 
that a lad, when leaving school, ought to know a little, even if a 
very little, of a great many subjects, In accordance with this 
conception they have framed their matriculation examination ; not 
that they can really believe that a lad of seventeen should not be 
allowed to - from school to the University unless he know 
somewhat de omni re scibili et quibusdam als, but in the full 
knowledge that a matriculation examination to a great extent 
shapes the whole course of education given in those schools 
which specially prepare for it. They know well enough that if a 
University draws but one boy in twenty from any school, it can 
influence greatly the education of the other nineteen. The Uni- 
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versity of London, of course, can only influence directly the educa- 
tion of those who intend to matriculate at it; but indirectly it can 
influence at least ten times the number. In the first place, the 
schoolmaster, not knowing in all cases which of his pupils may go 
to the University, tries so to prepare all that each one may, with- 
out much special preparation, be fit to enter; and, in the next 
nlace, finding himself forced to have some cighteen or twenty sub- 
jects taught, and not being able to afford to have special classes for 
the few, he makes all his pupils join them. Besides this, as we have 
said before, the London University aims at being to a great extent 
merely an examining body; its matriculation examination is a 
mixture between a matriculation proper and the senior middle- 
class examinations of Oxford and Cambridge. We infer this from 
the fact that not one in four of its matriculated students pro- 
ceeds to his B.A. degree. Judging from these facts, and 
considering that in 1863 more than seven hundred candidates 
presented themselves for examination, we are not wrong in 
assuming, that over a large class of schools the University of 
London must exercise a great influence, considerably moulding 
the education of no unimportant part of the middle class. How 
far this influence is a good one we will leave to our readers to 
judge; at the same time, we cannot forbear speculating on the 
career for which the successful aspirants at these examinations are 
best adapted. There are two posts, and two alone, which require 
such varied attainments. The gentleman who is ready in the 
Family Herald or London Journal to give information to his 
numerous correspondents on every variety of subjects, from the 
composition of hair-washes to the exact age of the present 
Emperor of China, is doubtless a matriculated student of the 
University of London; and the Secretary of the Social Science 
Association can hardly fail to have attained the same distinction. 
Still the demand for a “Magnus Apollo” must be extremely 
limited, and the Social Science Association only requires one 
Universal Secretary at atime. About the destination of all the 
others we should feel extremely anxious, did we not remember 
that the mind has happily a wonderful power of forgetting, and 
that these prodigies of seventeen may, by the time they are one- 
end-twenty, have got their minds as free from rubbish as most of 
their fellow-creatures. 


CURIOSITIES OF CANVASSING, 


7 HO that has had anything todo with an election, except of 
course a professional canvasser, does not wish to see the 
day when law or custo, or a happy union of the two, shall have 
abolished the custom of candidates personally asking electors for 
their votes? The thing is a nuisance, and a costly nuisance, and it 
is something worse. It is a practice which puts the relations be- 
tween the elector and the candidate on an utterly wrong footing. 
When a man who wishes for a seat in Parliament asks an elector 
for his vote, when, as the phrase is, he “ solicits”—that is, in 
English, begs—for the vote, he teachez the elector to take a 
wrong and a low view of the vote which he asks for. Out of 
Utopia there perhaps never was a commonwealth where every 
man, of his own free will and as a matter of the highest duty, 
went and voted for the man whom he conscientiously thought 
viost likely to serve his country. But, if this ideal be unattain- 
able, we should at least get as near to it as we can. We should 
uot wilfully produce an —— ideal. Now, when a candidate 
personally begs for a vote, he practically teaches the elector that 
sn voting for him he is doing him a personal favour. And the 
elector may perhaps not be slow to draw the inference that for 
‘oing & personal favour he ought to receive a personal reward. 
Lbefove we get to ideal purity of election, before we get within a 
great many parasangs of it, electors must be taught that,in voting 
for 2 man to be a member of Parliament, they are doing him the 
greatest possible honour, they are showing the greatest possible 
trust in him, but they are not doing him any personal favour. 
If they think him the best man for the place, it is their duty to 
vote for him; if they do not think him the best man for the 
place, it is their duty to vote against him. No doubt this is a 
hard saying to many people who have their ideas all formed on 
the present corrupt system. No doubt it will take a great deal of 
trouble to get it generally acknowledged, and, till the complete 
regeneration of human nature makes all government, and there- 
fore all elections, needless, it never will be universally acknow- 
ledged. Still it is the right ideal, and it may as well be aimed at 
us far as human weakness allows, and it need not be wilfully 
departed from. 

‘fhe practice of canvassing is something like the practice of pri- 
vate war in the middle ages. The peaceably disposed man had to 
light just as much as the turbulent man, because the turbulent 
man was always attacking him. We can even, in such a state of 
things, conceive two peaceably disposed men going always armed 
for fear of one another, ever and anon perhaps crossing swords with 
one another, simply because neither could take in the truth that 
the other was peaceably disposed. So we can conceive two candi- 
dates on — sides both sincerely wishing to get rid of can- 
vassing and its attendant evils, and yet each afraid to set the 
example for fear of the other, And we can conceive two candidates 
cach ready to set the example, and both of them hindered from 
doing so by men about them whose interest it is that the evil practice 
should not be given up. Still, if we have any faith in progress, 
we must trust that the thing will some day die out somehow or 
other. And meanwhile the ill wind, like other ill winds, blows 


some little incidental good. To go through a canvass as a candi- 
date or as the companion of a candidate greatly increases a man’s 
knowledge. It opens to him many aspects of human nature, both 
bad and good, which he would otherwise have very little chance 
of seeing. 

We say both bad and good, for it is quite a mistake to think that 
an election brings out only the bad side of human nature. It does 
certainly bring out the bad side very conspicuously, but it brings 
out much that is good as well. On the whole, the better side of 
an election comes out on the public stump, and the worse on the 

rivate canvass ; still good and evil are mingled in both processes. 

he man who goes through an election will understand as he 
never understood before the — power of lying with which 
mankind are gifted; he will come across many instances of cun- 
ning and selfishness, many cases of broken promises, many specimens 
of false brethren who are chiefly bent on their own interest. But 
he will come across, and we think in at least equal proportion, 
many instances of honest, high-principled zeal, many instances of 
genuine devotion to a cause, many specimens of men ready to give 
wholly unbought service, to sacrifice time, money, and trouble, 
with no thought but that of helping the side which they honestly 
believe to be right. And such men are not confined to any par- 
ticular class. An election brings a man across all classes, and if 
in all classes he finds men who disappoint him, he also in all 
classes finds men who act ina single-minded and conscientious way 
according to the principles which they profess. On the whole, an 
electioneering campaign does not make a man think the worse of 
his fellow-creatures. 

Still it is not to be denied that the mere personal canvass is a 
very grievous ceremony, and that it brings out much more of the 
dark side of an election than of the bright. For it is clearly not 
for the zealous and ed gee sven elector, who votes as he thinks 
it his duty to vote, that the process of canvassing is needed. His 
vote comes of itself to the candidate ; it is the votes of electors of 
a different stamp that the candidate has to go and ask for. And 
yet, after all, much of the nuisance which a candidate has to 
through on a canyassarisesfrom weaknesses of human nature which, 
though the source of infinite annoyance, are in themselves really very 
pardonable. The process of canvassing puts the elector, for the 
time, into a position of superiority to a man who, at other times, 
is in a position of superiority to him, He must be more than 
human if he does not enjoy the little scene of a man of whom at 
other times he has to ask things coming to ask something of him. 
The candidate is commonly a richer man, a better-known man, 
than himself; he may be a man to whom he is used to listen 
as a speaker or writer; he may be a man before whom he has 
trembled at the bar of justice. It is not wonderful if he likes the 
feeling of steing the man to whom he is used to bow down for 
once bow down to him, and if he likes to prolong the moment 
so flattering to his own dignity. He means all the time to 
vote all right, but he likes the tribute of the candidate’s per- 
sonal visit and personal solicitation; he even likes, with a sort 
of grim pleasantry, to prolong his exercise of ere by 
keeping the petitioner for a little while in suspense. If the thing 
happened only once, it would be amusing; it is only because it 
happens over and over again, and wastes a vast deal of time, 
that it becomes a bore. Still it is natural and pardonable ; on 
mature reflection one can even forgive the cruellest form of the 
torture. Thisis when a man who — means to vote for you will 
not give his promise and let you go till he has made you listen to 
his views on all matters. The most refined form of this cruelty is 
when a Dissenting minister keeps you to hear his homily on 
Church and State. Yet you can forgive him ; he has the opportunity, 
which human nature will not forego, of preaching to a man to 
whom he never had the opportunity of preaching before, to whom 
he may never have the opportunity of preaching again, and cer- 
tainly will not have it very often. And, after all, he is clearly 
better than his orthodox neighbour, who holds that the end justi- 
fies the means, who makes his unlearned flock believe that a can- 
didate, perhaps of special ecclesiastical tastes, is chiefly anxious to 
pull down the churches, who even teaches that Mr. Gladstone’s ac- 
cession to power involves a return to slavery, and the immediate 
beginning of autos-da-fé in the market-place. What, on the 
other hand, shall be said of the timid clerical supporter, who calls 
himself a Liberal, but who is frightened by Mr. Gladstone’s 
attack on the Irish Church? You examine him in detail, and you 
find that the good man has actually been bamboozled into believin 
that Mr. Gladstone means to turn every Irish clergyman neck an 
crop out of his house and land without any compensation. You 
explain to him that no one means anything of the kind, and he 
is a little comforted, but the shock to his mind has been so great 
that he goes and votes for the Tories all the same. Then there 
is the clerical supporter who approves of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, 
because pie wd 1s the Beast. The argument is subtle, but it 
may be followed. It is a sin to encourage the Beast or any 
of his beastly following. Therefore it is a sin to make a grant to 
Maynooth. But if the Irish Church is disestablished, the May- 
nooth grant will stop, while, if the Irish Church goes on, the 
Maynooth grant will go on too. Therefore let the Irish Church be 
disestablished. Clerical Liberals are so rare, that such a supporter 
has to be treated with every sort of deference. At the same time 
it must be a hard struggle to avoid laughing. 

But, with all this, there is many a manly, honest, hearty elector, 
who acts from principle, who needs no pressing, who knows that 
the candidate has no time to waste, and who pledges his vote like 
aman atonce. In the balance against such men must be set the 
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crying grievance of neutrals, An open enemy does more damo 
at the poll, but you have more sympathy with him than with the 
man who “ won't vote against you”; the man who professes to 
think you all right and to wish you all success, but who will not 
do anything towards bringing about that success. The numbers 
of this class are perfectly wonderful; they would, if they were 
got to vote, turn many and many an election. Some fear their 
landlords; and here is the provoking thing, that so many people 
fancy intimidation where no intimidation is intended. The notion 
of voting for the landlord, or at least of not voting against him, 
is so worked into their minds that, even when the landlord is not 
in the least disposed to coerce his tenants, people will not believe 
that it is so, but still fancy that they must not vote against him. 
Others fear their customers. Others fear their neighbours; in 
some parts the most real danger of the three. Others simply 
shrink from the trouble, “ There’ll be plenty without I,” and so 
many an election is lost, not by the votes of enemies, but by the 
non-votes of professed friends. For the man who is very old and 
wishes to hee from all worldly matters before he dies, one 
has a certain respect. Still it is easy to answer that to vote 
according to his conscience is one form of doing his duty in that 
state of Tite to which it has pleased God to call him. 

Another point which a canvass shows is that Miss Becker and 
her sisterhood, Lily Maxwell, Mary Boddy, and the rest of them, 
are beginning at , wrong end. What is really wanted is not 
so much that widows and old maids should vote as that, when a 
man declines to vote, his wife or daughter should be allowed 
to vote for him. Many a small freeholder, whose heart shrinks 
from voting himself, has a wife or daughter who would come 
zealously to the poll. Indeed in some parts it is seriously 
believed that, on the principle of the annus post mortem, when 
an elector dies, his widow may give his vote at any election 
which happens within twelve months after his death. This, 
however, 1s one of the errors which a candidate has to expose, 
along with the beliefs that a plumper counts two, and that a 
man can never vote for two candidates of the same colour. But 
the zeal of the women, as a rule, is great. We have heard 
of boroughs in which the tactics of Lysistrata are said not to be 
unknown. 

One thing which struck many people at the late election, besides 
the absurd fear of pulling down churches, lighting the fires of 
Smithfield, and such rubbish, was the way in which a more 
rational dread about the Irish Church had affected classes which 
one would hardly have expected to be touched by it. Not only 
squires and parsons, but —— tradesmen in country towns, 
undoubted Liberals on all other points, refused to vote for Liberal 
candidates, not on any wild Murphyite ground, but on a sober 
conscientious objection to the scheme of disendowment. When a 
cathedral singing-man says plaintively, ‘“ The Church has nourished 
me and I can’t vote against the Church,” one pities rather than 
condemns. 

Lastly, it is curious to mark, within the same county or division, 
the strong local character of political parties. As a rule, the 
Liberals have the majority in market towns and manufacturing 
villages, the Conservatives in country places. The large 
farmers, we need hardly say, are commonly Conservative. Not 
but what there is a considerable Liberal minority, and there is no 
better Liberal than the Liberal farmer. He is, on the face of it, 
a man of thought and independence, who has risen above the 
—- of his class. But the smaller freeholders are largel 

iberal, and their wives, as we have said, more Liberal still. 
Again, besides the division according to classes, the e are distinct 
local divisions. There are Conservative towns and villages, and 
there are Liberal towns and villages, Conservative or Liberal not 
according to the influence of landlords, but according to a sort of 
hereditary point of honour. But a marked difference may be 
seen between the two. The Conservative village resounds with 
shouts of “ Blue, blue.” It gets no further; it has no names of 
men or of measures ; it sometimes does not even know the names of 
its own candidates, The Liberal village can at least shout “ Free 
Trade,” and if to shout Free Trade is not to give a very ex- 
haustive view of all the questions at issue, it is at least right as 
far as it goes, and it is anyhow more intelligent than shouting the 
name of a colour, whose meaning is purely arbitrary, and which 
means different things in diflerent parts of England, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRADE-UNIONS. 


i the conclusions of this long-expected Report were as satis- 
factory as its evidence is interesting and its subject-matter is 
important, it would be one of the most useful and striking docu- 
ments ever issued by any — of Commissioners in this country. 
For it is only a truism to say that nothing affects the wealth of the 

ingdom and the prosperity of the people more than the condition 
of its trade; and the condition of its trade depends in the main 
upon the relations which exist between the employers of labour 
and the employed. No gratitude, no reverence, would be too ex- 
travagant a tribute to the merit of those men who should propound 
a feasible solution of the difficulties which now warp the industrial 
organization of the country, and who should put the gear of that 
composite piece of machinery in sound working order. But the pre- 
sent Report will not earn this gratitude. It contains indeed much 
valuable matter, many interesting facts, and many ingenious sugges- 
tions; but it does not lay down conclusively a principle by which 
we can bring the energies of the capitalist and the labourer into 
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normally harmonious a Samar In fact, it is not one Report, but 
three Reports. Instead of concentrating the rays of combined intel- 
ligence into one focus, it gives us scattered and conflicting waves 
of light, which perplex and darken, instead of illuminating, our 
minds. We have a Report from seven of the eleven original Com- 
missioners ; we have a dissentient Report from two; and we have 
another Report (more thoroughgoing than the first) from a third. 
The active mind of Mr. Herman Merivale has indulged itself by a 
little independent excursion into the regions of abstract theory, 
and Sir W. Erle has appended a statement respecting the present 
laws in force on trade combinations, which is perhaps the most 
valuable portion of the whole Report. 

Before we criticize the Reports, we may as well give a brief 
summary of the substance of each. The apag Report avers 
that the object of a Trade-Union is not only to fulfil the ordinary 
purpose of a Friendly or Benefit Society, by raising superannuation 
allowances for disabled, and providing for the funeral expenses of 
deceased, members, but also to obtain for the working members the 
highest amount of wages and the shortest duration of work. This 
object, it says, is effected by the system of “strikes.” Of these 
strikes we have treated before, in our review of the evidence 
which was from time to time adduced before this Commission. 
The Commissioners further point to the many collateral objects 
involved in the general objects of the Unions ; to the monopoly of 
labour and enhancement of its price caused by the limitation of 
apprentices, and the disallowance of piece-work and of female 
labour. Sometimes this monopoly of labour embraces a whole 
district, as in the case of the Manchester Bricklayers’ Union, 
which will not allow any bricks to be set by its members unless 
they have been made within the district. The Commissioners touch 
on the various rules enforced by the Unions, such as those by 
which a mason is prohibited from working at a brick, a bricklayer 
from working at a stone, and the man who is — from proceed- 
ing at a rate more rapid than the slowest of his followers; and by 
which a master resident at Manchester, when engaged on a contract 
out of that city, is compelled to take half of his men from Man- 
chester, and only half from the place where he works. They quote 
the words of a member of the Operative Society of Stonemasons, to 
show how entirely one-sided these rules are. “ They are made,” 
this witness acknowledges, “not for men but for masters; we do 
not take masters into the account; . . . . we merely look on them 
as men who step in with their capital, and who want to get the 
greatest profit they can out of their capital, while we want to get 
the greatest profit we can out of our labour.” The Commissioners 
notice also the associations of the masters which have been formed 
with the object of obtaining labour on the cheapest terms, and, 

nerally, for purposes of self-defence against the Trade-Unions. 
With regard to the moral effects of these Unions, the Commis- 
sioners report that they have impaired the character of the work- 
men in their conduct towards the masters, have destroyed the 
mutual confidence which used to exist between the two parties, 
and introduced a spirit of antagonism and jealousy. They 
assert, too, that there is evidence to show that, while this so- 
called “independence” of the workman towards his master has 
been developed by the Unions, his real independence, self-reliance, 
and ambition to distinguish himself by the excellence of his work 
have been discouraged. ‘The reply of the Unions is, that they have 
taught the workman no longer to regard himself as an insulated 
being, subject to oppression and wholly dependent on his master, 
but as a member of a powerful combination able and ready to 
protect his rights. The Commissioners hesitate to pronounce on 
the absolute truth of either statement, but admit that the old tone 
and character of the relations between master and workman are 
changed, and that it is hopeless to attempt to revive them. With 
respect to the eflect of the Unions on the trade of the country, the 
seven Commissioners hesitate to aver positively that the decline of 
this or that particular trade is due entirely to their action. The 
masters assert that foreign competition has been enabled, by the 
agency of the Unions, and the demands which they inspire, to 
damage the export trade of England; but the seven Commissioners 
report that this has not been proved to their satisfaction. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes a question whether 
there ought to be any additional right on the part of the 
workmen to combine, and any additional privileges attached to. 
their combinations. At present, no Trad -Union is entirely 
legal in its working. alt the Unions extend the statutable 
powers given them to cases to which the permissive powers 
of the statute are not applicable. Should these powers be 
extended beyond the limit now allowed by law? The Commis- 
sioners’ Report is in favour of an extension. They hold that the 
workmen should be at full liberty to combine for the purpose of en- 
forcing demands to which, if they were not backed by numbers, the 
master would never accede. But, while they allow this right, they 
would disallow any contracts involving restraint of trade, and they 
would retain clauses to prohibit the Unions or their managers from 
interfering with the freewill of any workmen, whether belonging 
to the Union or not, who wished to make their own terms with 
the masters. The weakness of such a proviso is obvious enough. 
This part of the subject naturally brings the Commissioners to con- 
sider the system of “ picketing,” which they recognise as an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the nght of the workman to dispose of his 
own labour on his own terms, They admit the right of workmen to 
combine in bodies; they admit the right of other workmen to 
make separate bargains on their own account; and they deplore 
the abuse of the powers which combination gives to one body of 
workmen to bully and menace another. For picketing they con- 
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sider the present law sufficient. The only additional legislative 
remedy which they propose-—or, rather, which the majority of 
the Commissioners propose—is an enactment that no combined 
agitation or stipulation shall be illegal merely as “ being in restraint 
of trade”; the rest they would leave to the common law and to 
the intelligence and good feeling of the workmen. Having thus 
defined the limits within which Trade-Unions ought to be per- 
mitted to act, they proceed to provide the means of giving them 
a legal status. They propose to register the Unions much in the 
same way as Friendly Societies are registered, subject to certain 
conditions, from which some of the Commissioners dissent, and 
most o! the Unionists would be sure to dissent. They further 


suggest, in a vague way, that Unions for trade purposes might be | 


kept distinct from Unions for benefit purposes, and that such as 
comply with this and other stated conditions should be regis- 
tered as First-Class Trade-Union Benefit Societies. 

The legislative remedies proposed in this Report are, it will be 
observed, few. It recognises the evils of the relations at present 
subsisting between masters and servants, but it can find no remedy 
beyond the legalization of the Unions on terms to which, as the 
Commissioners do not unanimously accept them, it is not likely 
that the Unions will themselves assent. Co-operative partnerships, 
in the strict sense of the word, the Report shows, have no real exist- 
ence; and the partnership which is always cited as having the 
nearest resemblance to them—-namely, that of Messrs, Briggs—is 
shown to be practicable only in certain kinds of business. Finally, 
of the grand expedient of which Mr. Mundella has proclaimed 
himself the prime inventor and most zealous exponent, and which 
is eulogized _ the Commissioners—the Board of Conciliation— 
though it may very often be applicable, too little is known to war- 
rant a confident belief that it is capable of flourishing everywhere 
and under ali circumstances. 

Tt will be seen then that the majority of the Commissioners 
give a general assent to the assertion of the evils predicated and 
the remedies proposed; of the mischiefs which the Unions pro- 
duce, and the difficulty of mitigating them; in fact, they say 
a word all round, partly in favour and partly in reproval of 
both sides and the respective conduct of each, and end with re- 
commendations in which they do not appear to have perfect faith 
themselves. But if the Report of the majority is of a neutral 
tint, no one can say the same of the Report of the dissentient 
minority. Messrs. Hughes and Harrison have no doubts. 
Matters which to the judgments of Sir W. Erle, Mr. Roebuck, 
and Mr. Merivale are doubtful or questionable, are to them 
clear as the noonday sun. Lord Lichfield appears to adopt 
some of their conclusions, but not the arguments which lead to 
them. The other two enter largely and zealously on what may 
be termed a general defence of Trade-Unions, and the advocacy of 
their unrestricted and unconditional legalization. Space fails us for 
any but a very brief summary of the two Commissioners’ opinions. 
A fuller account of their views and a comment on them must be 
deferred for the present. They begin by pointing out the growth 
and extent of Unionism. According toa statement made by an 
interested person, the number of Unionists in the country must 
now exceed 800,000; and among them are the bulk of the skilled 
artisans. They appeal to the high character and extensive 
influence of such Unions as the Amalgamated Society of En- 
vineers and the Amalgamated Carpenters, as a reason for giving a 
legal recognition to bodies which are both so powerful and 
so useful. They justify the policy of the Unions in rejecting 
piecework, limiting apprenticeship, and fixing a minimum of 
wages. They praise these institutions directly for raising the 
cost of production. They eulogize them for the benetits which they 
confer, as insurance offices, on the working-classes. They deny 
that they have injured the trade of the country. Not content 
with standing on the defensive, they boldly take the line of aggres- 
sion, and assail the policy of the Masters’ Associations. Having 
satisfied themselves that the employer enters the labour-market 
with unfair advantages on his side, they contend that the work- 
man can only redress the balance by the agency of the Unions. 
Unionism appears to them “ the exact correlative of competition. 
‘The stronger prefer to pursue their ends by means of competition, 
the weaker by combination.” They justly quote the collateral 
benefits conferred by some of the Unions in viding workmen during 
periods of illness or distress, and assisting them to emigrate or to 
seek new fieldsof employment. On this score we suspect the two 
Conimissioners could not stand a sifting cross-examination. ‘That 
the three or four best-managed Unions are of great use simply 
as Benetit Societies we do not doubt, but that the bulk of them 
do much for their members, except in cases of strike, we fancy 
is very doubtful. And we do not believe that any one of them 
could fullil the double object of maintaining its disabled mem- 
bers and supplying a superannuation fund for its able-bodied 
wembers during a long strike, without the certainty of insol- 
vency. In fact, not more than five of the Unions profess to 
provide a superannuation fund; and of these the Amalgamated 
Wngineers and the Amalgamated Carpenters are pronounced by 
actuaries to be virtually insolvent. But we shall revert to this 
point hereafter. 

At considerable length, and with no inconsiderable repetition, 
the two Commissioners dilate on the beneficial effects of the 
Unions to the men, their harmlessness to the trade of the country, 
and the injustice of putting them in a worse position than the 
Masters’ Associations, which are allowed to employ their tactics of 
combination unchecked. And they conclude their zealous advo- 
cacy by proposing that the Unions should be recognised by law, 


compromise, 


without any restrictions directed against “restraint of trade ” ; that 
they should be certified by the Registrar, and should deposit with 
him annual statements of receipt and expenditure; that they 
should be on the footing of Friendly Societies, capable of appoint- 
ing trustees, and entitled to summary remedies against fraud and 


embezzlement ; and that those statutes under which “ picketing ” 


is now punishable should be repealed. Of this Report it may 
fairly be said that it is not, like the Report of the majority, a 


STEEPLE-CHASING. 

F we are inclined to define a steeple-chase as an ingenious 

combination of the maximum of evil with the minimum of 
sport, we may confess at the same time that a deal of entertain- 
ment may be found at it. We except the Grand National, the 
Grand Military, and other grand meetings, where that redeeming 
point is very generally wanting. At these the professional ele- 
ment is in the ascendant, and the amateurs so closely imitate their 
professional models in seat, style, talk, and everything else, that 
there is little to choose between the one and the other. The 
whole ceremony wears a grave, business-like air, redolent of 
allowances calculated to an ounce, and odds shaded away to the 
fraction of a point. But the provincial and suburban meetings 
are really amusing. Ambition takes a protean variety of shapes, 
and it may be a good thing, in the universal progress of the world, 
that it should be so. ‘Too often, however, ambition the most 
intelligent and laudable only succeeds in crowning itself with 
ridicule, and seldom is this more conspicuously the case than 
with aspirants to the honours of the Turt and the hurdles. Most 
Englishmen who keep a horse, or are in the way of borrowing one, 
regard as an item in their inalienable birthright the ability to sit 
and the skill to guide him. We should be sorry to be so false to 
our national superstitions as to say they are generally wrong. But 
there are horsemen and horsemen, and the rough-rider in an 
English livery-stable might find himself puzzled to break a 
bare-backed mustang among the guachos, or even to sit an Aus- 
tralian buck-jumper in the bush. A gentleman may show very 
creditably across a fair sporting country in the ruck of the field, 
and yet own that his ambition has overleaped itself for once 
when he sees himself in silk and a light racing-saddle before a 
crowd of candid and outspoken critics. He might pass muster 
well enough among brother jockeys, picked even from the first 
flight of his hunt; as it is, if cursed with any modesty or sense of 
humour, he recognises that he is there in his bashful awkwardness 
as a foil to the shrivelled, case-hardened, confident, highly-trained 
professional who has taken his measure at a glance, and eyes with 
a contemptuous leer his efforts to get on an understanding with his 
horse. Before they are warmed to their work, novices in the 
saddle remind one of nothing so much as the performing monkeys 
that ride the dogs in steeple-chases at Astley’s. The monkey can 
stick to anything, and will keep his seat so long as his mount keeps 
his legs; but it pains the right-thinking spectator to see any crea- 
ture so clearly out of his element, to mark the pitiful expression 
when he is coming to a hurdle, the obvious self-gratulation when 
he has placed that danger behind him. Monkeys are the chartered 
buffoons of the animal kingdom, but you cannot help fancying 
that in circumstances like these, profoundly conscious of push- 
ing burlesque into tragedy, they deprecate your yielding to your 
sense of the ridiculous. So it is with the amateur steeple-chase 
rider when he is fairly out of the weighing scales and on to his 
horse. As he passes the Stand with the hard-mouthed brute 
bearing heavily on his wrists, and throwing his head wildly about 
in his face; as the unaccustomed saddle feels like a sheet of brown 
paper beneath him, and he scarcely feels at all the reins in his hand ; 
as he realizes that he is the cynosure of sarcastic eyes and the butt 
of scurrilous tongues, he has a pang of self-contempt at ever having 
been deluded into accepting the flattering offer of a mount, and 
the sensation does not tend to restore his self-confidence. He has 
been in violent and spasmodic training for ten days past, and the 
result has been to depress his spirits at least as nd gy to have 
lowered his weight. His present surroundings are not calculated 
to exhilarate him. The bitter wind blowing off the bleak fields 
cuts through his thin jacket like a hundred-bladed penknife, 
drives the hail and sleet in his face, and pastes his wet sleeves to 
his arms. When the course is not through a sea of mud, it lies 
over holding clay. By the time he is with the starter, the strain 
on his arms has numbed them to the shoulders; it is sight, and 
not sensation, that tells him his hands are still where they were; 
and he feels that, once dismissed from the post, he will be as much 
at the mercy of his steed as Mazeppa or John Gilpin. If riding 
has anything to do with racing, he is certain to be nowhere. His 
sule chance is that his horse may be a miracle of speed and 
staying power, may take the running into his own hands, and 
land the dead weight upon his back first, should he keep within 
the flags and not blunder at the fences. This, we venture to say, 
is a not over-coloured sketch of an average performance by one of 
those bucolic patrons of the Turf who dream of witching the 
sporting world with their noble horsemanship. 

Perhaps it may not be in all cases mere selfish ambition that 
sends men volunteering in a service where the dangerous and 
ridiculous blend in about equal proportions. There may be those 
who concern themselves so warmly in the sport as to be read 
to risk neck, ribs, or limbs to promote its interests. It is 
the danger to the performers that gives it its zest with the on- 
lookers, and a sporting character who has invested in a railway 
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return-ticket, to say nothing of another to the Stand, feels as | 
i after a bloodless day as the majo at a bull-fight when 
the too cautious picador has declined to shorten his lance. It is | 
to the amateurs that the cnterprising promoters of the meetings | 
look to furnish materials for the chapter of casualties. Amateurs 
not only find them exceedingly dangerous to themselves, but make | 
them the cause of dangers to others; and if you left the races under | 
present conditions entirely to professional riders, the number of | 
accidents would dwindle lamentably. Not that we care to lay | 
much stress on this consideration, for danger there must be in one | 
shape or another. Casualties, although not acknowledged to be | 
so, are as essential a part of the programme as anything else ; and if 
the stewards could not tempt mufis to ride, they would be driven 
to increase the perils of the jumps. That, however, would induce 
a rise in the tariff of the jockeys, and might consequently exercise 
a deterrent effect on the entries. On the principle that volenti non fit 
injuvia, it is evident that moral arguments are in favour of a system 
that finds volunteers to risk their necks to make a British holyday, 
instead of bribing hirelings to do it. So far as accidents to the men 
are concerned, we take no great exception to steeple-chasing either 
on moral or utilitarian grounds, not believing that—be the number 
of mishaps what they may—the country will lose by them more 
intelligence or virtue than it can easily spare. The charge of 
cruelty to animals is less easily disposed of, and it is more doubt- 
ful how far the Legislature is justitied in tolerating a sport where 
danger to animal life is among the chief attractions. Ride round 
the course when it is carried away over distant fields, aud you 
see it pass over fair fences and moderate ditches. Supposing 
tolerable hunters to be decently ridden, in its owdying points it 
involves no more risks than are inseparable from a pleasant day’s 
hunting. But come to the in-and-out posts and rails, and the water- 
jump within view of the Stand, and you have evidently the scenery 
for the sensation scenes of the drama, when you have a right to 
expect the thrilling dénouement. As the afternoon grows old the 
“takes off” become cut up, and as the bank crumbles away your 
chances of excitement multiply in a geometrical progression, More 
cially if the day has been a wet one, it is hard indeed if you 
have not a broken-backed horse or two, and a crushed rider or so, 
to enliven your talk in the way home. When anything of the sort 
does happen, it is delightful to see the brightening up among the 
faces of the crowd, like a gleam of sunlight falling on them from 
the wintry sky. You see that something like gratitude lies latent 
in the roughest specimens of humanity, for when the shattered man 
is carried past, stretched on the board, after the pistol-shot has 
told that his horse’s last race is run, the bystanders become almost 
sentimental in their cheery satisfaction at the pleasure he has 
given them all. 

If roughness be, as many Englishmen maintain, synonymous with 
manliness, there can be no doubt that steeple-chasing is among the 
most manly of our sports. The philanthropist assisting at any of the 
suburban field-days must acknowledge they conduce to more than 
one good end in an old overcrowded country like our own. They 
are the very carnivals of the criminal, the holydxys when the hard- 
working felon-class gets large draughts of fresh country air and 
adulterated country beer. ‘l'hey come as near to innocent amusement 
as anything the law-breaking rough is ever likely to enjoy; for 
although he does not of course neglect business should it come in 
his way, and though Providence may chance to send him a 
“ yokel” to be robbed and knocked about as he makes his way in 
the dusk to the railway station, yet on the whole he restricts him- 
self to swearing, drinking, gambling, obscenity—all comparatively 
harmless recreations, and in keeping with the purer associations 
of the country. We should say steeple-chases have a decidedly 
elevating effect on him, and are so far of course a clear gain to 
society. But itmay be questioned whether this is not outweighed 
by the influences they exercise on the country population. Hodge 
sacrifices a day and its wages to tle race, gets rid of any loose 
silver or copper he may have in his pockets, and incapacitates 
himself for work, for the morrow at the very least. It can scarcely 
be expected that he should go back in a contented spirit to his 
toil, after coming in contact with the fascinating sinners from 
East London, whose pleasant flow of talk has all the charm that 
can be imparted by a poetic garnish of strange oaths, and a 
romantic disclosure of unsyspected experiences. If Hodge has the 
means of standing treat, in the genial familiarity of the ale-cup 
the graduates of Portland and Milbank will condescend to his 
innocence, and from a criminal point of view enlighten him as to 
undreamt-of openings for the labour of the working-classes. Hodge 
scratches his head, half inclined to despair before the gulf that di- 
vides him from the accomplished man of the world whose acquaint- 
ance he has made ; but the next time he is under pecuniary pressure 
he modestly tries his hand at pilfering from his master, whose intelli- 
gence, as he justly reflects, is relatively on a level with his own. Nor 
are drinking and good society the only pleasures he enjoys on the 
course, Ranged along the Stand enclosures are the rows of gaming- 
tables, where chivalrous capitalists more or less out at elbows 
hold their banks against all comers. Shabby as these tables look, 
metaphorically their owners play on velvet. All is fish that comes 
to their nets, crowns or coppers, and Hodge discovers a fresh 
pleasure and carries away a new remorse. The farming aris- 
tocracy, as well as the peasantry, find the meens of present excite- 
ment and future embarrassment all ready to their hands. The 
financiers of the Turf, leviathans, tritons, and minnows, with their 
little stools and tables, their cards in their hats, their leather bags 
slung to their persons, must make a good deal of money in one way 
or other. The gentlemen who ride to the ground in country-cut 
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boots and breeches, and dogskin gloves a couple of sizes too large, 


ape the sporting magnates of the great meetings, and burn their 
fingers accordingly. Generally speaking, ap | fee] bound, in honour 
and parochial patriotism, to stand upon the horse or man they 
know by sight, although the golden rule on which they ought to 
go would be to lay against these to their last shilling. ‘The betting 
men seethe them, so to speak, in their mothers’ milk, and fleece 
them through their amiable weaknesses. We should say the 
prevailing feelings in a country neighbourhood, the day after a 
steeple-chase, must much resemble those of the Egyptians when 
they stared shamefacedly on one another on discovering that they 
had been generally victimized by the Israelites. But it might be 
hard on certain vested interests to discourage these games, seeing 
that those who suffer by them most are the last to complain. 

suppress them would be wantonly to interfere with the exercise of 


| private judgment among country fools of all classes, as well as to 


make a serious inroad on the constitutional rights of the bankrupt 
publicans who get them up, the blacklegs who pull their horses 
at them, and the lawless and predatory classes who attend them. 


THE NORWICH MURDER. 


typ pictorial, and in the worst sense of the word the sensational, 
character of the recent trial at Norwich is a misfortune. The 
details of the case unfortunately were such as to invite professional 
writers of nonsense to outdo themselves in piling up agonies for 
the benefit of romantic readers. Sober people perhaps may have 
been repelled from giving to this extraordinary case the attention 
that it deserves by the extravagant and mischievous writing which 
has been poured out about it. When the romance of murder 
is exaggerated, the crime itself, and the important public in- 
terests involved in the ey of the crime, are apt to be lost sight 
of. ‘The newspapers which give themselves up to fine writing on 
the most horrible incidents of human life and human guilt seem 
to have taken up the case more as a canvas on which to display 
the most frenzied and grotesque feats of disagreeable word-painting, 
than as a serious matter of calm and passionless judicial investi- 
gation. In the Norwich tragedy they found an easy illustration 
of the popular, and convenient, maxim that murder will out. 
They have been able to show that the conscious earth refused to 
hide the evidence of crime ; that justice, though slow and hesitat- 
ing, is certain; and that in the last and dreadful alternative a 
strong and invincible compulsion forces the criminal himself to 
be his own accuser ; and we are assured that the conscience which 


makes cowards of us all is the instrument of righteous retribution, 


and that no mystery of murder, however long concealed, can in 
the long run baffle these impressive vindications of a providential in- 
terference to detect great crime. Unfortunately for this excellent 
talk, we cannot forget that murders very often are not discovered, 
and that the confession of a murder eighteen years after it has 
been committed is an occurrence perhaps unprecedented. But to 
have said this would have cut off the happy chance which the case 
presented to the writer of an article in one of the London news- 
papers for the most spasmodic writing of the season, as where he 
remarked, in speaking of the discovery of the ghastly rewains of 
the murdered woman’s body, that “the very heavens were raining 
on horror’s head accumulated horrors,” and observed, with more 
pathos than perspicuity, that the concealment of the crime was “a 
rank growth of mystery which rotted slowly away on the stalk be- 
cause it bafiled all scrutiny.” We should have lost the fine Cara- 
vaggio touches of the artist who paints the murderer too fearful to 
end his long agony by suicide, and yet desirous to condemn himself 
to death, as irresolute between drowning himself and cutting his 
throat, in this stupendous burst of eloquence and anti-climax :— 
“The razor had lain in his pocket unused, for he had lacked the 
nerve to openit; the dull river had wvoed him in vain, for he could 
not take the fatal plunge ; the strange fascination of the street ”— 
where Sheward had first met his murdered wife—“ was the impulse 
he needed ; it did not dangle an air-drawn razor to marshal him 
towards a self-inilicted death ; it did not lacquer the dark water 
with an inviting brilliancy ; it led him to the nearest police-station.” 
Apart from these air-drawn phantasms, and phantoms with the 
lacquer rubbed off, the case, as far as the facts go, is simple 
enough. Kighteen years ago many fragments of a human bod 
were found scattered about the suburbs of Norwich. Medical 


evidence proved distinctly that the remains were those of a mur=- 


dered woman, conjecturally a young woman, of a recognisable 


complexion, size, and physical temperament, but with no vestiges. 


of feature capable of recognition. ‘That she was a married woman 
was inferred from the absence of her ring finger from the other- 
wise perfect left hand. Here were the sole facts of the case, 
Rewards tor the detection of the murderer were offered, but with- 
out any result. No missing woman was heard of by the police; 
the remains, some of them, were, but not very carefully, pre- 
served, and up to January 1, 1869, from June, 1851, not a single 
trace of the crime was discovered. On that day aman named 
Sheward gave himself up to the London police, and accused him- 
self as the murderer, the victim being his wife; his motive for con- 

fession being the insupportable weight of guilt, “ that he had kept 
the secret for years, but could keep it no lenger.” His confession 

was only in general terms, and he afterwards retracted it. He 

was on Monday brought to trial, and convicted. The interesting 

question, then, is—How far do the circumstances of the case 

justify the verdict? In our judgment compleiely, and we shall 

state our reasons, 
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The thing to be borne in mind is this broad consideration, that 
on the whole all the facts of the case point conclusively to 
Sheward’s guilt; and that, on the other hand, there is no reasonable 
ground for an opposite conclusion, Why should he not be con- 
sidered guilty on the facts proved ? is, to say the least of it, quite 
as pertinent as the question, Why should he be considered guilty ? 
Even if we admit that the case is not in every particular made out, 

yet the possibility, under the circumstances proved, of Sheward’s 
innocence shrinks into a vanishing quantity when contrasted 
with the tremendous and cumulative force of the =" 
mounting up into probabilities, and just touching the verge of 
certainties, of his guilt. It is quite true that the remains of the 


murdered woman were not identified as those of Mrs. Sheward— |. 


that is, in other words, there was no demonstration that she was 
dead—and therefore no proof that she was murdered. She may con- 
ceivably be alive now. This objection looks imposing; but let 
us see what is on the other hand. Sheward, it is proved, had 
married a woman very much his senior. At the time of the 
(alleged) murder the (alleged) murderer was 39 ; the wife was 54. 
It is undeniable that, after the discovery of the remains, no human 
being has ever seen her. The husband gave most unsatisfactory 
accounts of her disappearance ; he had declined to recover a legacy 
left to the missing woman; on more than one occasion he showed 
the strangest agitation in reference to her in certain conversations 
with her relations. Further, it was proved that he had lived 
with, and subsequently married, a woman with whom he had been 
intimate during his wife’s life. These were facts proved apart 
from his own confession. Why should not his confession be true ? 
He had the motive, such as it was, to get rid of her; he had 
the means and opportunity ; and everything of his life during 
the eighteen years, his concealment of himself, and his manner 
of existence, were also quite consistent with guilt. Then as 
to the confession, although it was revoked, the consideration 
may fairly be urged, that to have invented such a confession 
-—in other words, that the confession was a mere crazy fig- 
ment and delusion—is infinitely more incredible than that it 
should be true. The confession tallies with every fact other- 
wise proved; to suppose it to be false and illusory, a mere 
wild dream of monomania, is a conclusion which no sound judg- 
ment can arrive at. On the hypothesis that the facts implied 
in the confession are not true, we are bound to satisfy ourselves 
that at the very moment when Mrs. Sheward disappeared from 
Norwich, a woman exactly resembling her was murdered; and 
further, we must have convinced ourselves that Sheward, who 
lived at Norwich at the time, but who had nothing to do with 
it, should all of a sudden, eighteen years after the event, have been 
so wonderfully impressed and staggered with a crime which was 
no concern of his, and which everybody had forgotten, as to 
charge himself, an innocent man, with the murder. To believe 
this would be an exercise of credulity culpable, if not childish. 
In other words, the whole chain of evidence bears out Sheward’s 
confession ; whjle to be satisfied that Sheward was only playing 
the fool in accusing himself involves an incredible rae Bo ay 
We have said the whole chain of evidence; but when we use 
this conventional metaphor, we use it in the ordinary practical 
sense, by which in the common concerns of life we come to a 
conclusion, and which does not deny that in a chain of judicial 
roofs some links are stronger than others. And after all what, 
in this case, is the utmost weakness of the weakest? First, 
that the medical men in 1851 pronounced the murdered woman 
to be under thirty, whereas she was in fact more than fifty. To 
which the answer is easy, that in a physiological question of this 
sort, while perhaps exact proof is in all cases impossible or highly 
doubtful, there is no nece proof that the Norwich doctors 
were such remarkable experts that their offhand guess on such 
a point—which at the time was not perhaps considered very im- 
portant—goes for much. In other words, to make this argument 
against Sheward’s guilt conclusive, we must be satisfied that 
science can be trusted to pronounce with certainty on the age of a 
subject from an inspection of disjecta membra and scattered pieces 
of flesh, and also that the Norwich doctors possessed this scien- 
tific skill. Next, it is urged, that after all Sheward’s confession is 
very incomplete, and that it tells nothing of the details ; and further. 
that it was retracted and therefore untrustworthy. To which, again, 
it may fairly be replied, that given the confession, it is much more 
likely that a person in the agony and tumult of a soul overpowered 
by the sense of guilt should rather shrink back from the hideous 
details of the crime than enter into them. There is a nature and 
truth-likeness in what Sheward said when questioned on these ver 
points of circumstance and detail :—“Oh! it is too horrible to talk 
about; don’t say any more.” If, on the other hand, the confession 
was fictitious, what more natural than that the inventor of a wild 
story should prepare himself with a circumstantial and minute 
array of particulars P—which is just what Sheward did not do. The 
character of Sheward’s confession, general, vague, hurried, and 
agonized, is consistent with its truth, is inconsistent with its 
falsity. And lastly, as to the argument that the confession is 
worthless because it was revoked, we should be disposed to urge 
this very fact as an evidence of its genuineness, Sheward’s cha- 
racter being irresolute, inconsistent, and unstable, as his avowed 
intention to commit suicide, which intention he revoked, proves. 
In fine, it comes to this, that whatever slight weaknesses there 
may be in the way of the strict proof of Sheward’s guilt, to dis- 
credit and disbelieve his own consistent account of the matter is 
to insult the human understanding and entirely to mistake the 
uature of proof. Had the Norwich jury refused to convict, they 
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would have fallen into the very error on which we recently com- 
mented with reference to the French child-murders, and which 
in this case comprises the defence—namely, that the suggestion of 
a possibility that a thing might be so and so is enough to relieve 
a jury from facing the fact that the chances are almost as infinity 
to one that this possibility so suggested has no further existence 
than its infinitely doubtful and unlikely possibility. It comes to 
this—that no man ought to be found guilty whilst it can be 
alleged by an advocate that there may be, though there is no 
evidence of it, some other conceivably possible account of the 
facts of the case. 


GENERAL JOMINI,. 


A= all the soldiers who had seen and shared Napoleon’s 
victories General Jomini had the highest reputation as a 
theorist, and he had hardly any superior in practical knowledge of 
the art of war. He was one of the few remaining actors in the 
great scenes of the first years of the present century. His youth 
and early manhood were active and eventful. His middle life was 
laboriously studious. His old age was spent in honourable repose. 
After surviving by many years the French Emperor and his 
Marshals, his career, like theirs, has become a portion of that 
history which has been in great part written by his own indus- 
trious and impartial pen. It is true that the name of Jomini 
hardly appears in the record of any campaign, for it was his 

to plan what others executed. But in the most glorious pages of 
French military history is written the name of Ney, and Ney 
never performed Napoleon’s orders so effectually as when the 
were interpreted for his guidance by the military intuition of his 
chief of staff, Jomini. 

Like many other soldiers of European reputation, Jomini was by 
birth a Swiss. He was born in the village of Payerne, in the canton 
of Vaud, in the year 1779. His desire for a military career would 
have carried him, according to the custom of his countrymen, into the 
service of one of the Great Powers, and it happened that he chose 
what was in those years the winning side. Perhaps his talents 
would never have been discovered in Germany, and at any rate 
they were employed and appreciated by France. Yet he was 
obliged for some years to be content with a commercial situation, 
and it was not until he had become known as a military writer 
that he obtained an appointment on the staff of Marshal Ney. 
The first two volumes of his Treatise on Grand Military Opera- 
tions were published in 1804, and in the five following years 
he served with Ney in the campaigns of Ulm, Jena, Eylau, and 
Spain. When Napoleon directed the corps of Soult and Ne 
against Sir John Moore, it may be supposed that Jomini was wi 
his chief. But Napoleon checked the march of Ney, considering 
Soult’s corps suflicient to drive Moore to his ships; and thus 
Jomini did not see any actual collision of English and French 
troops. He had seen almost everything else that war could show. 
He was sent from Spain, by Ney, to Napoleon, whom he found in 
occupation of Vienna, and with whom he remained until the war 
with Austria was finished by the battle of Wagram, in July 1809. 
For the next three years he was occupied at Paris in writing the 
history of Napoleon’s campaigns. When war broke out with 
Russia, he did not wish to fight against the Emperor Alexander 
from whom he had received handsome offers of employment, and 
therefore he solicited from Napoleon a civil government. But 
being made Governor of Smolensk, and the French army having 
begun its disastrous retreat from Moscow, his military capacity 
was necessarily exercised. At the Beresina he was employed, 
in conjunction with the Engineer-General Eblé, to select points 
for the erection of bridges for the passage of the army. Next 
year he was appointed to his old post as .chief of the staff 
of Marshal Ney ; and he gave advice, in anticipation of Napo- 
leon’s order, which, if it had been promptly and fully carried out. 
would have made the battle of Bautzen a victory like that of 
Friedland. Ney recommended him for the promotion which he 
had well deserved; but by the jealousy of Berthier, the chief 
of Napoleon’s stafl, who had always been his enemy, this pro- 
motion was refused, and he was even charged with incapacity and 
threatened with arrest. Hereupon he quitted the French service 
for that of Russia, so that he began the campaign of 1813 on 
one side and finished it on the other. When France was driven 
within her frontier, his influence with the Emperor Alexander 
saved Switzerland from absorption by Austria. He was at Paris 
in 1815, and so warmly opposed the execution of his old leader, 
Ney, that it was proposed to strike his name from the list of 
Russian generals. But he continued in the Russian service, and 
placed his sons in it. One of his daughters married in Russia, 
and two in France, and he died last week near Paris. Among all 
the soldiers of fortune, as they used to be called, that his country 
has produced, he was the most distinguished, and perhaps he was 
the last; for public opinion now condemns the employment of 
mere mercenaries, and the hardy youth of Scotland or Switzer- 
land cannot seek, as they used to do, the service of whatever 
prince or potentate promised the most liberal reward to valour 
and fidelity. 

It might be hastily assumed that Jomini’s literary power was 

ater than his generalship. But if his opportunities of service 
in the field had not been limited by jealousy of his foreign origin, 
he might have been himself a marshal, instead of being the head 
which guided a marshal’s hand. Napoleon owed much to Ney, 
and Ney in turn owed much to Jomini. Ney could and would 
do anything, if only he knew what was wanted. and this Jomini 
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could always tell. One of the most brilliant conceptions of Na- 
leon was the battle of Friedland, but that conception might have 

n formed in vain if he had not had Ney to execute it. As we 
read Jomini’s description of this battle, we imagine him riding 
by the side of Ney, and comprehending at a glance the fault of 
Benningsen’s position, and the movements by which Napoleon 
prepared to profit by it. Before these movements were complete 
it was five o'clock of a summer afternoon, and in order that Ney’s 
attack might be effective it was necessary that it should be prompt 
and vigorous. If Napoleon’s orders miscarried, Jomini could 
supply them; if they arrived, he could explain and enforce them. 
One of the difficulties of Jomini’s career was the hostility of the 
wife of Ney, to whose ears came reports, spread by injudicious 
iriends of Jomini, that her husband’s most successful operations 
were advised by his chief of staff. These reports were probably only 
too true. We do not know how far Jomini contributed to Ney’s 
success at Friedland, but we can hardly doubt that he was present 
at the battle which he has so clearly described. We do know that 
he was present six years afterwards at Bautzen, and he has shown 
us what Ney did and did not do to make that place another Fried- 

- land, although the plan of his work did not permit him to inform 
us how far his own advice was taken. Inthe work to which we 
now refer Napoleon is made by Jomini the narrator of his own 
exploits. “My manceuvre,” says he, “accomplished its object. 
‘The allies reinforced Milaradowitsch in the mountains, and Ney 
concentrated the third and fourth corps behind Klix, ready to 
strike, the next day, a blow not inferior to either Ratisbon or 
Friedland in the importance of its results.” At break of day the 
battle was commenced throughout the whole line. Napoleon re- 
newed against the left of the allies in the mountains the demonstra- 
tion of the previousday. Ilis centre was deployed to impose on the 
enemy, but not to engage him. Ney crossed the Spree at Klix, 
pushed his divisions behind the right flank of the Allies, and 
“these forces afterwards directed their march on the spires of 
Hochkireh.” Although Jomini does not mention his own name 
here, he has elsewhere told us that the direction of this march 
was suggested to Ney by him. He read, by what we have called 
his military intuition, Napoleon’s plan of battle. He knew that 
Napoleon’s attack on the left and front of the Allies would dis- 
lodge them from their position in the mountains, and he advised 
Ney to place himself across the roads by which they must have 
retreated. Here was the opportunity for another Friedland, and 
there was all the day to use it. “The mancouvre was perfect, 
and ought to have produced incalculable results; but several 
unfortunate circumstances marred its success.” An order which 
Napoleon wrote to Ney was delayed in transmission, but Jomini 
anticipated its tenor. Thus far no harm was done. But, unfor- 
tunately, Ney did not appreciate the position he had gained. An 
attack made upon him by Blucher caused him to forget the 
direction of Hochkirch, which he had indicated in the morning, 
and he deviated entirely from the manceuvre by which Napoleon 
designed to get possession of the enemy’s line of retreat. Mean- 
while that part of the battle which was under Napoleon's eye 
was shaped according to his scheme. ‘ At twelve o'clock Ney’s 
cannon announced that the moment had come for striking at the 
centre.” And Napoleon struck as he always did strike for such 
an object. The attacks which he directed dislodged the Allies as 
he had calculated, and at the same time, Ney, advancing in 
the wrong direction which he had chosen, found no enemy to 
oppose, but saw them defiling by a road to which he had been 
much nearer than they were two hours before. If Ney had 
executed precisely the order which was sent to him, and which 
Jomini, as we have seen, had anticipated, and had shown onc half 
of the energy which he showed at Friedland and many other places, 
the enemy would have lost the greater part of his army and all 
his matériel of war. The Allies could never have saved their left 
wing and their cavalry, “The fate of my empire thus depended 
on the faulty movement of the most valiant of my generals. It is 
just, however, that I should take my own share of the blame.” 
After the left wing, under Ney, was on the decisive point of the 
pattle, Napoleon should have moved there himself with his guard 
and cavalry; or at least he should have sent to Ney a more 
detailed order. With proper support of cavalry, Ney would have 
captured Blucher’sinfantry. A great victory over the Allies would 
have deterred Austria from joining them, and Napoleon might 
have retained his throne. ‘hus much depended on Ney’s ad- 
herence for two hours to Jomini’s advice “to direct his march on 
the spires of Hochkirch.” As it was, Napoleon took no prisoners, 
and found on the field only a few dismounted cannon. For the 
second time in that campaign he had sacrificed twenty thousand 
men without any adequate result. 

When Ney was next called upon to execute Napoleon’s orders, 
he had not Jomini by his side to explain their meaning. An 
armistice followed the battle of Bautzen, and when hostilities 
were renewed, Jomini was in the camp of the Allies, among 
whom Austria was now numbered. ‘The plans of the Allies 
were discussed in an unwieldy council, of which Jomini and 
also Moreau were members. Moreau was a Frenchman who 
served against his country’s army in the honest belief that the 
overthrow of Napoleon was necessary to her happiness. Jomini 
had a well-founded belief that he had been exceedingly ill-treated, 
and so he changed sides with a facility which was common in 
the seventeenth century, but has gone out of fashion in the nine- 
teenth. When we remember how the passions of Englishmen 
were excited by this conflict, and still more with what popular 
ardour Germany rushed to arms against Napoleon, we cannot but 
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regard with wonder the calmness with which Jomini transferred 
himself from the side of Napoleon to his enemies. Yet it is hard 
upon the native of a country too small to go to war on its own 
account, that his military capacity should be forbidden to display 
itself at a time when all the Great Powers of Europe are in arms. 
Napoleon expressed no resentment at Jomini’s departure, but 
acknowledged the greatness of his services and the reality of the 
grievance of which he complained. It was soon made manifest 
that Marshal Ney had lost his head. The defeat which he 
suffered at Dennewitz enabled Jomini to say of him, “ Ney’s intel- 
lect shone only in the midst of a battle when the balls were flying 
round him. There his discernment, his coolness, and his vigour 
were incomparable. But he was unable to combine bis operations 
in the silence of the cabinet, while studying his maps.” This 
disaster of Ney, and others which befell Napoleon’s lieutenants 
about the same time, balanced the great victory which Napoleon 
himself gained over the Allies at Dresden. The causes of Napo- 
leon’s reverses in 1812-13 have been excellently explained by 
Jomini. “He fell from the height of his greatness because he 
forgot that the mind and strength of man have their limits, 
and that the more enormous the masses which are set in 
motion, the more subordinate does individual genius become to 
the inflexible laws of nature, and the less is the control which 
it exercises over events.” There was, however, for Napoleon 
the hope that his enemies would blunder more seriously than his 
own generals. Chaos reigned supreme at the allied head-quarters. 
Even Napoleon’s genius could not command four hundred thou- 
sand men, and Schwartzenberg, who was opposed to Napoleon, 
was a mere ordinary man. It had been proposed to give the chief 
command to the Archduke Charles of Austria, who alone had 
shown adequate capacity, but, says Jomini, “ private interests de- 
feated this object.” So Schwartzenberg was the nominal general 
of this unwieldy army, and the Emperor Alexander had the “in- 
direct control” of it, and probably consulted Jomini sufficiently to 
prevent any more such enormous blunders as that which incurred 
defeat at Dresden. The picture of confusion in the allied councils 
is the more interesting because England was spending millions to 
poy and equip troops which seemed destined to useless slaughter. 
lowever, by force of numbers and perseverance, the Allies finally 
prevailed, and Napoleon was driven out of Germany. We cannot 
know how far this result was attributable to Jomini, because the 
counsels which were really his went forth as those of the Emperor 
of Russia. 

Next year Jomini entered France with the Russian Emperor, 
and was then permitted by him to go to Switzerland, which 
needed an influential protector against Austria. Thus the year 
1814 was the last of Jomini’s active service. He had seen as 
many battles as most men of his age, and he enjoyed fifty years of 
leisure to think and write on war. His death is like the closin 
of an era, for there can be few men left to speak, as he coul 
speak, from personal recollection, of the ficlds of Jena, Eylau. 
Wagram, Bautzen, and Leipsic, and to say, as he might say, of 
the great events which he recalled, guorwm pars magna fui. ‘Vhe 
most remarkable result of his large experience of war is perhaps 
the declaration which he somewhere makes that he had seen posi- 
tions carried by troops with shouldered arms, but that in the line 
of battle he never saw a conflict with the bayonet. 


FREE TRADE ECCLESIASTICAL. 


R. ARNOLD, in his History of Rome, remarks that “the 
extremes of civil society, the highest aristocrats and the 
lowest populace, have often made common cause with each other 
against that middle class which both hate equally.” The social 
extremes in which this result has been shown are those measured 
by rank, education, and refinement, not by luxury or material 
wealth. Dr. Arnold’s aristocracy was not a plutocracy. The 
chasm which separated “the two nations, the rich and the 
poor,” was not more distinctly recognised by the author of 
Sibyl than it had been by the author of the Politics, who had 
anticipated the t Whig doctrine of the ten-pound house- 
holder, and upheld it on the ground that there was no 
fear in any State that the wealthy and the poor would com- 
bine against him, by reason of the rooted distrust which each 
class feels towards the other. The theory maintained by Mr. 
Disraeli in the days when he wore the white waistcoat of Young 
England was sufficiently consistent. The supremacy of the shop, 
whether it appeared in the form of cotton, petroleum, or shoddy, 
was only to be controlled and kept under by the union and sym- 
pathetic action of the hierarchy, ecclesiastical and social, with the 
mass of the unwashed. This, too, was the doctrine maintained 
more or less distinctly by leaders and followers alike in the Oxford 
religious movement. “‘Tractarianism,” as it was called, appealed 
to the educated and labouring classes against the middle and com- 
mercial ranks of society. The Anglican clergy boasted that they 
were tribuni plebis, and they magnitied their office by throwing a 
poetical halo of glory round theirclients. The agricultural labourer 
was a “ peasant.” It was not so easy to know how to designate his 
representative in the towns, whom the young Anglican priest, as an 
undergraduate, had been in the habit of familiarly describing as a 
“cad”; but it was tolerably safe to call him a “ mechanic” or an 
“artisan,” and to trust to luck or the — ignorance for escaping 
any need of defining the terms. One thing, at any rate, was 
clear; the commercial middle-class was a common enemy; trade 
was avery low thing ; and middle-class trading respectability must 
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be smitten hip and thigh. If the country squires failed to give in 
their allegiance to the new régime, so much the worse for the 
squires ; if they chose to stand by the shopkeepers, they must be 
content to be tarred impartially with the same Young England 
stick. Every kind of objectionable “ism” centred in the well- 
to-do, comfortable, middle-aged householder who, whether he 
was Whig or Tory, and swore by Lord Melbourne or by the Duke 
of Wellington, meant to do as his father had done before him, 
and had no idea of giving in to new-fangled notions which a 
parcel of lads had taken up at college. This obstructive and 
irrational being was to be attacked, and made to submit, at 
all hazards; and it was seen at once that the stronghold and 
citadel of his respectability was his pew at church. Here 
he was entrenched and fortified; it was his Sunday castle; and 
out of it, ¥ fair means or foul, he must be made to come. If 
he would help to pull it down, so much the better; if not, 
it must be pulled down about his ears. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, whether the Oxford enthusiasts of the last generation would 
have been so eager in pulling the castle down, had they not been 
quite certain that the middle-class British householder was in 
it. As he was there, however, and made no secret of his pre- 
sence, the sharpshooters of the force were told off to make his life 
a continual burden to him ; and “ very pretty shooting ” they found 
it. He was a fair mark ; and the lively, stinging satire of stories like 
Milford Malvoisin and St, Antholin’s told cruelly upon him, while 
the heavy ordnance of the Tracts for the Times was engaged else- 
where. 

This earliest attack on pew-holding respectability was intellec- 
tual in its character and, in the main, clerical in its origin. Its 
ostensible motive was the exaltation of the brother of low 
degree ; its co-ordinate result at least, not to say its real object, 
was to bring down the rich man from his uppermost seat in the 
synagogue. The “ peasant” already touched his hat to the parson. 
The “artisan” didn’t; but perhaps, with a little management, 
he might; while rural granges and halls, and country-town 
High streets and villas, were full of unbending Mordecais, 
who had forgotten all that the Catechism had taught them 
about submission to their spiritual pastors, and who must be 
made to learn it all over again. The war went on vigorously 
at first, and with varied success. In some places the enemy 
capitulated ; in some the attacking force was compelled to retire 
in confusion from before the impregnable wooden walls. But 
by degrees the echoes of the strife died away, and were suc- 
ceeded by an inglorious peace. The invading hosts of Oxford, 
the champions of sweetness and light, were settling down among 
the parochial Philistines, and finding them not such bad neigh- 
bours after all. They ate of their dinners, and occasionally, 
if a contemporary chronicler (4 Paper Lantern for Puseyites, 
1843) may be trusted, “ their daughters were a snare unto 
them,” and the fiery glance from the pulpit directed against the 
Squire’s pew became, while much more frequent, far softer in 
its gleam. Later still, the warriors began to find grey hairs 
stealing on them as they looked complacently down on the 
rectory pew, now well filled. Even the keen marksman of St. 
Antholin’s had, we believe, subsided into the calm dignities 
of «a Rural Dean, and may have shared some official fellow- 
feeling with his former antagonist, the popular preacher and 
“idol of the pew,” “ the Rey. Lothario Swainham of Cheltenham,” 
who “always took a glass of calves’-foot jelly in the vestry—it 
made his voice softer, he said.” Within the last few years, how- 
ever, signs have been continually increasing that the old war 
against the middle-class was about to break out afresh, and that 
it was to be fought on the old battle-ground, the floor of the 

arish church. ‘This time the movement has been practical in 
its character, and democratic in its origin. Its headquarters 
have, not without significance, been at Manchester instead of 
Oxford, and its leaders have been laymen of education and 
position in commercial or social life. Its watchword has been a 
“Free and Open Church”; and it has declared war against the 
combined powers of the middle-class and the clergy, whom it 
denounces as holders and abettors of a monopoly against the 
natural rights and spiritual interests of the people. The extent 
of the movement has as yet been inconsiderable, but its promoters 
have been men of enthusiasm and practical energy, who are well 
able to appraise the influence of loud assertion upon public opinion, 
and who are possessed of the valuable gift of never leusier when 
they are beaten. 
he Free and Open Church Association was, as we have said, 
originally founded in Manchester, and began its active operations 
in that city and in Liverpool. Its principles were those of the 
purest ecclesiastical free trade. Under no circumstances what- 
ever was a single sitting in any church to be the subject either of 
a money payment or of personal appropriation. Pew-renting and 

w-holding were its twin abominations, and it constructed a 

ind of Commination Service, which included all persons and 
things connected with either institution, and which was to be used 
at all seasons and in all places indiscriminately, but especially at 
the season of Easter vestries, and on the occasion of the elec- 
tion of churchwardens. In Liverpool, where the forces of the 
party have been massed, and the generalship vigorous and active, 
the Easter elections for some years past have been sharply 
and closely contested, though never with success; and the 
members of the party in Liverpool, having thus become the 
most prominent leaders of the movement in the North, have 
asserted for themselves the principle of independent ecclesias- 
tical authority, and disowned all allegiance to the Metropolitan 


throne of Manchester. In pursuance of this line of conduct, 
an attempt has been made to form centres of independent 
action in other dioceses, and the members of the party in 
London, reinforced by a Liverpool contingent, have lately availed 
themselves of an opportunity offered to them by the President 
of Sion College for preaching their crusade in the heart of the 
City, in the very centre an ange og of the rival power. 
We believe that the anticipation of “an animated debate,” ex- 
pressed by the Daily News, was very far from being realized, 
and that the assailants found the position undefended, and indeed 
unoccupied, except by a few indifferent or curious spectators, 
The discussion had been accidentally fixed for the opening night 
of the Irish Church debate; and in the presence of a momentous 
question on the issue of which, in the opinion of a large political 
party, and of at least a considerable majority among the clergy, 
the very existence of the English Established Church was sup- 
posed to depend, there may have appeared to be a certain in- 
congruity in discussing the value of a proposed panacea for all 
the spiritual ills of the nation, which may be briefly described as 
the adaptation to ecclesiastical purposes of the system of the 
London General Omnibus Company, without the table of fares. 
Every part of the body of every parish church is claimed as 
available for the first comers among the parishioners—the pro- 
vision for defining and distinguishing parishioners being as 
yet undiscovered or unannounced; and all payment for the 
accommodation in any shape is emphatically repudiated, the 
first condition being that the church shall be open, the second 
that it shall be free. These two conditions are maintained 
to be fundamental laws belonging to every church by the very 
fact of its existence, as by a kind of divine right, all canons 
and customs, and all Church Building Acts, and other Acts 
of Parliament, to the contrary notwithstanding; and on the 
neglect or violation of these two unwritten commandments the 
whole existing or alleged alienation of the poor from the com- 
munion and worship of the English Church is declared to rest. 
The comfortable classes and the clergy are leagued in unholy 
alliance to maintain a great wrong in the systematic violation of 
these laws; and the Free and Open Church Associations, Central 
and Diocesan, lave unsheathed the sword and declared that they 
will give no quarter till they have torn from the last clergyman 
his pew-rent, and from the last householder his pew. 

This is, in effect, the programme of the ecclesiastical democracy of 
the future, which Manchester proposes to force on a protected and 
Protectionist Church, as she imposed Free Trade on a compact and 
recalcitrant squirearchy, with a perfect millennium of Anglicanism 
for its promised result and reward, The clergy and the middle- 
class have only to be conquered and reduced to an unconditional 
surrender; and then we shall see what we shall see. As the 
first thing we should see would be the whole body, or nearly so, 
of the West-end clergy, and of the clergy of the suburbs of 
London, and of every important town in the kingdom, imme- 
diately and entirely disendowed, the proceeds of the operation being 
presented as a bonus or bribe to the comfortable classes, the 
arrangement is not calculated to strike an ordinary observer as. 
being absolutely perfect. And the financiers of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Exchanges have accordingly recognised the ey 
of producing an ecclesiastical budget which is to work wi 
unvarying and universal success, and under the operation of 
which everybody is to be better off than ever they were before, 
and there is always to be a surplus at the end of the year. 
This result is to be achieved by the substitution, for the omnibus 
conductor's table of fares, of the cabman’s polite intimation that 
he “leaves that to you.” In other words, the bag—we had almost 
written “the hat”—is to be sent round in every church at the 
close of every service ; and its contents will be found on examina- 
tion to be as inexhaustible as the widow's barrel of meal and 
cruse of oil. Everybody will always put something into the bag, 
and somebody will decide as to the apportionment of its contents ; 
only nobody will be disappointed or dissatisfied, because there 
will be plenty for all, clergymen, choristers, societies, organists, 
pew-openers—we beg pardon, we mean sacristans—church repai 
and expenses, and also, as one of the earlier uses of the offertory 
must not be put entirely out of sight, for the “y Against so 
very rose-coloured an estimate it may perhaps be objected that 
it belongs rather to the higher regions of prophecy than to the 
terrestrial level of calculation. Not at all. Liverpool and Man- 
chester have their “ financial results” to show. ‘The experiment 
has been tried. At Perivale, in Middlesex, where there are only 
forty-eight inhabitants, the old system, “under pew-rents or 
appropriation,” produced 6/. per annum; the new system, “ from 
otfertory, when free and unappropriated,” has produced 30/. 
“ Kirkheaton, in Sevthansbeiienl,” from “ a few pence four times 
in the year,” has risen to 20/, “Wrexham Parish Church,” a 
noble specimen of architecture, from “small” to z50/.; and asa 
still more remarkable result, a whole string of churches in Bath, 
Tialifax, Manchester, Scarborough, and London, from absolutely 
nil to amounts ranging downwards from 1,000l. or more. The 
financial case is therefore so clear that it may be taken for granted 
without requiring a word of proof. A few obstinate sceptics may 
perhaps be found who may doubt the universality of the conclusion 
to be drawn from the particular experience of Perivale and Kirk- 
heaton, and who may wish that even in these favoured parishes the 
clergy may not be entirely dependent for support on their share of 
the offertory, when free and Afew 

rsons, too, more prosaic than enthusiastic, may question whether 


G woul be altogether pleasant for a man of education and refine- 
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ment to know that his maintenance depended on the casual 
scraping bs ge of small coins in the very acts of his ministra- 
tion, according to the discretion or caprice of a not necessarily 
refined or judicious assembly, who lmew that his income was in 
their power. But one conclusion would be beyond all doubt or 
questioning. The victory of the democracy of the Church, under 
its demagogues or favourites of the moment, would be complete. 
The middle-classes, ejected from the accustomed refuge and 
stronghold of the family-pew, would at least have the option, if 
they did not like the new arrangement, of staying away from 
church altogether ; but the clergy would be left absolutely in the 
hands of the multitude of the hour, to give or to withhold the 
supplies. This conclusion is unhesitatingly accepted by the 
Church Reformers of Manchester, who hail it as the introduction, 
tn divinis, of an order of things in which the multitude will be 
always unprejudiced, liberal, and devout, and the clergy invariably 
models of high principle, of culture, and of solvency. 


NEW WINDOWS AND MOSAICS IN ST. PAUL’S. 


* ‘es noblest edifice erected, since the Reformation, to the 

worship of God” has been “long left cold and cheerless.” 
Sir Christopher Wren, it is well known, intended that the interior of 
St. Paul’s should receive, though not lavish, yet appropriate de- 
coration ; he wished that some eminent Italian artist should be 
called in to adorn the cupola with rich and durable mosaics. His 
plan, however, was overruled by Commissioners, both eccle- 
siastical and secular, as too novel to be liked and too costly to 
be paid for. And instead of such mosaics—“ paintings for 
eternity ’—the world has for nearly a century had to endure the 
empty and pretentious compositions of Sir James Thornhill— 
works which, happily nearly invisible, may now with advantage be 
swept away wholly. Yet unfortunately “the barren stateliness ” 
of the general interior has been held to be in keeping with Protes- 
tantism, and thus this grim desolation was sustained sacred to the 
Reformation, in lasting testimony as it were against Rome. Even 
George III., when he wanted to do something in mitigation 
of the evil, was opposed by the ecclesiastics; and the Royal 
Academy, including Reynolds its President, when they offered, 
in a moment of youthful generous impulse, “ to paint at their own 
expense a series of Scriptural histories for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral,” were thwarted by Bishop and Archbishop, 
under the plea that the plan “would occasion great noise and 
<lamour as an artful intrusion of Popery.” Happily we live in a 
day when zeal for the Church no longer prescribes hostility to the 
arts. Thus, when a meeting was convened in the Mansion House 
to raise funds “for the renovation and decoration of the interior 
of the cathedral of St. Paul, in accordance with the original 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren,” the first resolution was moved 
by the Bishop of London, the second by the Bishop of Oxford ; 
while the late Dean, on behalf of himself and the Chapter, 
expressed gratitude for the wide and influential support given 
to the great work. Furthermore, in the Annals of St. Parl’s, 
Dean Milman speaks to the following effect:—I should wish to 
see such decorations introduced as might give some splendour, 
without disturbing the solemnity and simplicity of the edifice, 
some colour to enliven and gladden the eye. I would see the 
dome, instead of brooding in dead weight over the area below, 
expanding and elevating the soul towards heaven. I would see 
the sullen white of the roof, the arches, the cornices, the capitals, 
and the walls, broken and enlivened by gilding. I would see the 
adornments carried out in a rich, but harmonious (and as far as 
— from gaudy) style, in unison with our simple form of 
worship. 

Having thus stated the needs of the case, and the general prin- 
ciples of the plan proposed, we will now speak more in detail of 
the decorations already effected. Of the gilding, upon which the 
late Dean laid, as we have seen, some stress, we need say nothing 
more than that it has been so applied as to accentuate the leading 
lines of construction, and thus to relieve by light and colour an 
oppressive dreariness, Of the painted windows and mosaics we 
will speak more at large. In the outset we may remark that the 
interior of St. Paul’s is, by common consent, inferior to the exte- 
rior, that the details confess to haste and carelessness, and that, as 
in St. Peter's, the windows are rather holes knocked through the 
walls for the admission of light than architectural designs. Alto- 
gether it must be admitted that Italian styles are less favourable 
to painted glass than Gothic. No mullions or traceries having 
been constructed by Wren, and it being impossible that the figures 
in glass could stand without support, columns, friezes, pediments, 
&c., had to be included in the painted compositions of the win- 
dows. Thus, at the West-end St. Paul is converted, and 
in the central East window Christ is crucified, under remark- 
ably handsome structures of the Cinque-cento. It may be ob- 
served that, in these two grand East and West windows, which, 
as first instalments, have come from Munich, there has been 
a threefold responsibility. First, Mr. Penrose, who, with praise- 
worthy moderation, seeks simply todo what Wren might have done 
if entrusted with the decoration of his own structure, provided ar- 
chitectural designs to serve, when executed in glass, as stately sur- 
roundings to the figures. Thus the —_ of the building, which may 
be designated in general terms as Palladian, imposed the design of 
the glass; hence these windows, by the inevitable conditions of 
the case, are removed from early treatments identified with Gothic 
architecture, and become, almost of necessity, allied to later de- 


velopments belonging to Cinque-cento, Palladian, and Renaissance 
styles. Of course the works now presented to the public will be 

ised or censured accordingly. Then, secondly, Professor Schnorr 
is responsible for the drawing and composition of the figures. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that Professor Julius Schnorr 
von Karolsfeld, known in this country through his Bible prints and 
otherwise, is a leader in the Munich school of mural painting. 
Accordingly, his designs for these windows are distinguished by 
the accuracy in form, the science of composition, and the academic 
and somewhat artificial treatment which distinguish that school. 
The cartoons being thus studiously elaborated, the final respon- 
sibility was thrown upon Chevalier Ainmiller, the well-known 
inspector of the Royal Manufactory of Glass Painting in Munich. 
The windows now set up in St. Paul’s, like those in the cathedrals 
of Cologne and Glasgow, and in the church of Sfa. Maria Hilf, 
Munich, are products from this Royal factory. The finished 
works may be designated in few words. The general characteris- 
tics of the style are those of the Cinque-cento. The compo- 
sitions aspire to an architectonic pomp worthy of the epoch of 
Raffaelle. The Mosaic system, at least in its somewhat abrupt 
brilliance, and its broken piecemeal of tesseriz, is surrendered for a 
manner which assimilates glass-painting to oil-painting. And, 
instead of an assemblage or galaxy of colours, each lustrous as a 
jewel, the composition is delicately modulated in its polychrome, 
broken into half-tones, till it gently passes through atmospheric 
distance into a grey blue of which dawns as the firmament 
in at the window. “To quote the words of the late Mr. Winston, 
we may say that the object sought by these windows, in common 
with other works of the Munich school, is “a union of the severe 
and excellent drawing of the early Florentine oil-paintings with 
the colouring and arrangement of the glass-paintings of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century.” 

We have neither space nor inclination to resume the intermin- 
able controversies which Munich windows have provoked when- 
ever they have presented themselves to the notice of English 
critics. Within the limits at our command, it seems best to 
attempt merely such impartial statement as may give to these 
latest attempts fair consideration. To try to shake the convictions 
of devout medizvalists were waste of time ; moreover, it is scarcely 
to be expected that reverent Gothicists will put themselves to the 
pain of entering St. Paul’s at all; and, within our experience, the 
painters in glass are the most intolerant of people. ‘To opponents 
then it may bring some consolation to be told that the new 
windows are open to the old objection of being less of the quality 
of glass than of painted blinds and picture transparencies. It 
is the misfortune of all the grandiose tableaux which come from 
Munich, that while the multitude adore, the select few stand 
aside to criticize, if not to scoff. And certainly these win- 
dows have a spell for the sense of vision which it is hard 
for the critical judgment to withstand. Here two grand compo- 
sitions meet the eye, one “the Crucifixion,” the other “ the 
Conversion of St. Paul,” each encompassed by more than accus- 
tomed state and ceremony. The drawing is true and powerful 
as that of the Roman school, the forms swell into grandeur, 
the composition is intent upon being at no point beneath the 
dignity and balanced propriety of Latlaelle, while the colour 
strikes at the not unpleasing concord of eclectic compromise. Of 
course originative genius is out of the question; who looks for the 
independence of genius in painted glass? The comparatively 
recent revival of a lost art has usually been appreciated in pro- 
portion to its servility; and our artists in glass, while seeking 
for the best colour, have too often espoused the most archaic 
form. Reverence has blinded devout disciples; in windows of 
the Nativity, for example, we have to admire Three Kings 
knockkneed through fear and broken down by reverence, ready, 
as the climax of their worship, to tall to pieces at the Ma- 
donna’s feet. Rational people find it hard to discover why 
glass, in order to be lovely, must begin with an outrage upon 
nature. The difficulties, however, involved are avowedly great, 
for nature is compelled to submit to conventional treatment and 
geometric proportion before she can be brought into service to the 
parent art of architecture, which demands obedience, severity, 
moderation, Difference of opinion will necessarily arise as to 
whether these new windows have hit the happy mean between 
archaicism and modernism, between the hard austerity of the 
one and the free and easy manner of the other. We inéline 
to think that were Mr. Winston, to whom all parties owe no 
small debt of gratitude, now living, he would claim in these 
works a decisive victory for the cause which, especially in later 
years, he espoused possibly too strongly. “The best picture 
glass-painting,” wrote Mr. Winston, “is that which most fully 
combines the quality of a good picture with a display of the 
diaphanous property of glass.” Yet, for ourselves, we scarcely 
see that these, the last and possibly most successful products of 
the German school, materially ~. the aspect of the contro- 
versy. Diaphanous they are not. We have endeavoured to give 
full credit for what is gained; but, on the other hand, we are 
bound to confess that the new windows in St. Paul’s, like others 
of the school, are wanting in that gem-like lustre, that jewel- 
sparkle in light, which remain the unapproached prerogatives of 
the choicest medieval glass. The highest praise that can be 
awarded to these two sumptuous windows is that, whatever 
may be as painted glass, they are, as specimens of appropriate 
religious decoration, successful. 

et the windows in St. Paul’s may be accepted as the best of 
their kind, even though it be objected that the kind is bad. 
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Much has been done to mitigate the mannerism of the school. 
The bane of Munich glass has been that it seeks to paint pictures 
by means of opaque enamel colours. Three methods have been 
known in the history of the art of glass-painting. First; the 
mosaic system, of transparent material, and in style identified with 
Gothic architecture. Second; the enamel system, a later develop- 
ment and decadence, of which the Reynolds windows in New 
College, Oxford, are the most debased and egregious examples. 
And third, “the mosaic-enamel method,” i cae to combine 
transparent “ pot-metal” glass with the use of opaque enamel 
colour. This last has till now been the process employed in the 
production of the picture-painted glass of Munich ; and the result, 
even when near to perfection, can be best indicated by a somewhat 
violent os ; thus, while the best old glass may be said in 
deep-toned harmony and broken lustre to approach rich Oriental 
fabrics, modern German windows may be likened to the thin 
smooth calicos printed in Manchester. But at length the Munich 
painters have begun to amend the error of their way; thus the 
mitigation of vicious methods first observable in Glasgow is now in 
London followed by still further amelioration. We believe that, 
somewhat through the representations received from England, 
enamel colours have been all but abandoned in these new windows 
in favour of transparent glass and the old mosaic method. Certainly 
we gladly observe a return to the ancient “leading”; though 
we are not sure that in these windows some lining or pigment has 
not been applied to the exterior. In the worst decadence of the 
art leading was discarded; large rectangular sheets of glass 
were treated as paper or canvas favourable to the reception of 
pictures; and works thus weak have obtained unbounded applause 
from the democracies who crowd International Exhibitions. We 
are glad to find, in the bold use of leading in the windows now 
set up in St. Paul’s, some surety for firm drawing and severe 
treatment ; a curb is thus put on the license of Renaissance styles. 
Indeed, there seems reason to hope that the distinguishing merits 
of rival methods may yet be blended, that the superior colour of 
our English revivalists may be joined to the good drawing of 
Continental schools. Thus we may, even in the art of glass paint- 
ing, look for progress in place of finality. 

A word must be given to the small and somewhat feeble com- 
mencement of the proposed mosaic decorations. The eight span- 
drels beneath the dome are to be filled by four major Prophets and 
four Evangelists. These figures, could pb but rise on their legs, 
would stand ten feet high. However, Mr. Stevens’s “ Isaiah” will 
never get up; the figure evidently is broken in the back, and the 
head gropes forward on the shoulders as if the “ major Prophet” 
were purblind. A couple of angels being within call offer what 
help they can; not being ornamental, they are willing to be useful. 
These figures belong to that generic class of angels who addict 
themselves to lie about in fine attitudes among clouds; they seem 
here to have no very specific vocation—they are servants of all 
work. We know the species well, though not in mosaic. In the 
time of Michael Angelo such artistic properties abounded in the 
purlieus of the Vatican. Mr. Stevens is a genius, and therefore 
we are all the more disappointed to find his “Isaiah” a failure ; 
the artist evidently lost his way before he got through his compo- 
sition; his lines, forms, and masses are confused, his colours 
muddled. Mr. Watts’s “St. Matthew” is better, though the 
masses are scarcely sufficiently pronounced for mural decoration. 
The composition in the line of its relief against the gold ground— 
always a matter difficult of treatment—is not well studied. We 
also incline to think that more of the bas-relief and less of the 

ictorial method would, considering the material and the position, 

e desirable. Yet it must be confessed that the figure, as a whole, 
shares grandeur with Michael Angelo. We trust that the bold 
experiment may prosper. We have not space to speak of the merits 
of rival mosaic manufactures, Venetian and British, or of the com- 
parative advantages of glass and ceramic tessere. But, at all 
events, the best authorities seem to be agreed that mosaic is des- 
tined to take a most important part in the architectural decora- 
tion of the future, and assuredly there can be no field more fitting 
for the display of this eminently monumental art than Wren’s 
grand interior. 

From the good beginning already made we incline to augur 
well for this truly national enterprise, “ the renovation and deco- 
ration of St. Paul’s.” It were almost impossible to commend too 
highly the zeal shown by several of the City Companies for the 
honour of the Cathedral, justly the pride of London, and by the 
late Mr. Brown—of the famous Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and 
Brown firm—who gave the Great West window. Such timely 
generosity, we trust, may provoke general emulation. From the 
art point of view we may add that there seems reasonable ground 
to believe that the spirit of the architectural design will be pre- 
served, Sir Christopher Wren’s compositions, like Handel’s cho- 
ruses, are marked by breadth and grandeur, with a certain state 
and solemnity in march and bearing; and we earnestly hope that 
the decoration of this noble interior will not be permitted to de- 
generate into gaudiness, or descend into prettiness. The purpose 
should be to preserve the details in due relation to the whole ; the 
ruling motive should be to maintain breadth, simplicity, repose, 
and above all, if possible, to enhance the idea of space and 
dimension, and thus to augment grandeur. No such mistake as 
that unfortunate one which induced Mr. Penrose to tamper with 
and to ruin Wren’s choir will, we trust, be repeated. If the 
“yeturn stalls” of the dean and the higher dignitaries were 
returned to their original position, and some choir screen, so often 
promised, provided, we should have great hopes of the Eastern 


portion of the interior; especially as it is understood that a hand- 
some baldachino for the altar is in preparation. But the work 
before the authorities of St. Paul’s is enormous ; the Western doors, 
economically grained in imitation of oak, only too painfully remind 
us of the bronze gates of Italy; and the squalid condition of the 
facade, with its temporary lamp-posts of painted deal boards, and 
the dilapidated figure of Quezn Anne, are ~—— a disgrace to 
the first church of the first city in the world. e trust that the 
new Dean will not suffer the work so gg nee | and to: 
some extent so sufficiently executed, by his ented predecessor 
to languish. 


REVIEWS. 


DESCARTES.* 


ONSIDERING the very ae position held by Descartes 
in the history of modern philosophy, we scarcely think that he 
has of late been honoured in this country with the amount of 
attention which is his due. His name is familiar to all educated 
pore proper gratitude is felt when it is remembered that he 
reed thought from the “ trammels of the schools,” and those who 
are rather more erudite; than their neighbours are aware that he 
held very strong opinions as to the fact of his own existence, 
which he expressed by the formula Coyito ergo sum. All this is 
perfectly true as far as it goes, and it roughly indicates the work 
done by the great thinker of France, in addition to his advances 
in mathematical science ; but then it goes such a very little way. 

The philosophy of Descartes deserves serious study, not only on 
account of its intrinsic value, about which doubts may be enter- 
tained, but because it really does begin the modern epoch of 
metaphysics. It breaks the chain of thought that had been con- 
tinued through Pagan and Christian times, from Plato and 
Aristotle to the scholastic divines and the philosophers of the 
Renaissance; and though points of contact may be found be- 
tween the doctrines of Descartes and those of the sages of 
antiquity, there is no reason to believe that he ever went con- 
sciously out of his way to adopt any opinion that did not 
actually proceed from his own intellectual operations. The 
names of Plato or Aristotle would have had no more weight 
with him than with Bacon; perhaps even less, for it is a striking 
peculiarity of his character that he was totally devoid of a 
teeling for history. To Bacon the two Greeks might at any 
rate have been interesting as persons who had made a noise in 
their day ; but to Descartes the past was as nought. A compre- 
hensive table of the sciences, as conceived by Descartes, analogous 
to the encyclopsedical survey taken by Bacon in his Advancement of 
Learning, may be found in the work by M. Millet, now before us, 
and it omits history altogether. The only ancient institution 
thoroughly revered by the French thinker was the Church of Rome, 
to which he adhered not merely, as might be supposed, for the 
sake of keeping up appearances, but in a spirit of mystical devo- 
tion which accords somewhat strangely with his character of a 
man of the world who indulged in the usual licences allowed in 
the seventeenth century to gentlemen, who “ wore asword,” fought 
his duel on occasion, indulged in a little affair of gallantry, and 
had no objection to high play. It is possible, perhaps it may be 
proved, that where Descartes coincides with St. Augustine, the 
soincidence is not merely accidental, and there is every probability 
that he learned something of the “ ontological proof of the exist- 
ence of a “py He = which more presently) while studying under 
the Jesuits at La Fléche. But here ceases his connexion with the 
olden time, and if his intellectual kinsmen are to be sought, we 
must look to the contemporary men of science, who had, how- 
ever, no influence on his metaphysics. Where he has been accused, 
justly or not, of plagiarism, it has been as a man of science, not as 
a philosopher. 

Ve may observe, moreover, that if the student of modern philo- 
— is not bound, save when he would understand the intellectual 
labours of those eccentric thinkers who have no place in the 
regular pedigree, to go further back than Descartes, so far back 
he will be compelled to go, if he would begin at the very 
beginning. Not only the reader of Spinoza and Leibnitz, but 
even he who has confined himself to Locke and Berkeley, will be 
surprised to find what light is thrown on his studies when he has 
made himself tolerably familiar with their great French pre- 
decessor. These writers wrote when Cartesian ideas were imme- 
diately before them, or at any rate were floating if their intellectual 
atmosphere, and to his pages can be traced the origin of those 
doubts and difficulties which long after him troubled heads addicted 
to speculation. The question is, how is the study to begin? 
Descartes is a most agreeable writer, whether he chooses French 
or Latin as the medium for communicating his thoughts; but then 
he is voluminous, and his views are scattered through a variety of 
books. There is no one work, not even the Principia, which cau 
be put to a use analogous of that which one may make of Locke's 
Essay, or the Dialogues of Berkeley. A guide is required who 
will direct attention to the proper places. 

Such a _ is not to be discovered in M. Millet, although his 
history will be found extremely interesting to those who have 
already taken a comprehensive view of the system of Descartes, and. 
are anxious to know hisearlier training ; for, ending with the year 
1637, in which he published his Méditations, the first work of im- 


* Histoire de Descartes, avant 1637. Par J. Millet. Paris: Didier. 
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ce which he presented to the world, it not only keeps out of 
sight the Principia, which appeared long afterwards, but leaves 
untouched the polemics to which the Méditations gave rise, and 
which involved a petty persecution. We have a fascinating picture 
of a man who, of gentle blood, and always in a state of opulence, 
chose to study truth for its own sake without any thought of 
emolument, and who, while he took part in many of the events 
that attracted the attention of Europe, was a sort of recluse, as far 
as his intellectual labours were concerned, shrinking with what may 
almost be termed moral cowardice from a diffusion of the light 
which he had attained. M. Millet is also entitled to gratitude for 
his copious description of those earlier productions which, although 
they are no longer owvrages inédits, are not to be found in the ordi- 
nary collections of Descartes’ works. 

The guide whom we would earnestly recommend to those inves- 
tigators who would know all about the Cartesian qoamns~ and 
the fortunes of the philosopher throughout life, is Dr. Kuno Fischer. 
In the first part of the first volume of his “History of Modern Philo- 
sophy” (Geschichte der neuern Philosophie), a work not yet com- 

leted, Dr. Fischer presents a conidie digested and thoroughly 
Decne description of Descartes’ philosophical theory, accom- 
panied by an elaborate biography connected throughout with the 
progress of the system, and comprising an account of the objections 
made to him by contemporary adversaries, and the answers with 
which these were encountered. Having read this first, the student 
may conveniently, if he be so disposed, study the writings of 
Descartes afterwards, but we doubt whether he will gain much 
more than he has acquired through the medium of Dr. Fischer. 
Indeed, so resolved is the German historian to make his work as 
complete as possible, that although the subsequent volumes of his 
elaborate history have brought us down to J. G, Fichte, he has 
just published an appendix to his first volume, comprising trans- 

tions into German of the Discours de la Méthode, the Méditations, 
and the first part of the Principia. The fact that he belongs to 
one of the branches of the school of Hegel does not in the least 
compromise his character as a generally accessible teacher, for his 
Hegelism is never obtruded save in the general introduction to 
his entire work, which in the spirit o the master traces the 
progress of thought from Thales to the days of the Renaissance, 
and which may be passed over at pleasure without detriment to 
what follows. To less earnest investigators the summary view 
which we now give of the Cartesian philosophy may not be un- 
acceptable. 

The “ Cogito ergo sum ” which is the basis of the philosophy 
does not begin with Descartes. In his Soliloguia St. Augustine 
thus argues against universal scepticism :— 

Tu, qui vis te nosse, scis esse te? Scio. Unde scis? Nescio. Simplicem 
te sentis an multiplicem? Nescio. Moveri te scis? Nescio. Cogitare te 
scis? Scio. 

Campanella, too, who flourished not very long before the French 
philosopher, rested his proof of the existence of a Deity on our 
certainty that we ourselves exist. However, there is no reagon 
to believe that Descartes was knowingly indebted in this instance 
to either of his predecessors, or deduced his fundamental propo- 
sition otherwise than from his own consciousness. The conviction 
that, even while we doubt the reality of all things, the very act of 
doubting implies the existence of the doubter, is too natural not 
to have had its origin in many minds wholly insulated from 
each other, although it was expressed with such decisive effect 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Life, in the lan- 
guage of Calderon, may be a dream; but even a dream pre- 
supposes the thoughtful existence of the dreamer. We cannot 
agree with the assertion of M. Millet that “modern psycho- 
logists "—whoever they may be—are wrong when they see in 
the “Cogito ergo sum” a mere apperception of consciousness. 
The “ ergo” indeed makes the proposition look as if it consisted 
of the minor premiss and conclusion of a syllogism, the major pre- 
miss of which is understood, and which, written at length, would 
read thus:— Onme quod cogitat, est—Cogito—Ergo sum.” But 
Descartes, who at this starting-point of his progress has not 
stirred beyond his own inner sphere, cannot as yet claim a right 


to male a broad assertion with regard to thinkers in general. He- 


is concerned with René Descartes alone, and only with René 
Descartes, so far as he is a thinking entity. We suggest that the 
English idiom “I am thinking” would more accord with the 
genius of the system than the quasi-syllogistic form in which its 
fundamental truth is expressed by the founder. 

All objects respecting which even a possible doubt may arise 
having been for a while eliminated, the body of the doubter, which 
may be the mere illusion of a dream, of course vanishes with 
them, and nothing but the pure “Ich” (or Ego), as Fichte would 
call it, remains. How is the minimum of certain knowledge im- 
plied in the act of self-aflirmation to be increased ? That I myself 
exist as a thinker is an incontrovertible fact. It is also certain 
that I find within myself the idea of an Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
and perfect Being. Now, in the very conception of such a Being 
existence is as much implied (thus reasons Descartes) as the equality 
of three angles to two right angles is implied in the very concep- 
tion of a triangle. A non-existing Being would lack a perfection, 
and consequently would not correspond to the idea. Again, the 
Idea of God could not come from myself, imperfect as I am, nor 
from any other imperfect Being. It must therefore have been com- 
municated by God himself, and is innate. I am not my own cause. 
IT have not even the power to preserve my own existence, now that 
I already exist; hence there is a cause foreign to myself, and to 
this belongs that perfection ascribed to it in my idea. 


‘as are thrée different arguments. In two of them the reason- 


ing is @ posteriori, ascending from an effect to a cause. In the other 
it is @ priori, based on the conviction that a certain proposition 
cannot controverted without a contradictio in adjecto.4 The 
Idea of God differs in kind from the notion of an imperfect being. 
We have a tolerably complete notion of the attributes of a mer- 
maid, but the mere fact that in our imagination we can unite the 
upper half of a woman to the lower half of a fish does not prove 
that there is any reality, in this world or the next, correspondi 

to the image, we have understood the first book of our Eucli 
we are certain that, wherever a triangle is to be found, the sum 
its angles will be equal to two right angles. But Euclid has not 
taught us the n existence of a triangle. All triangles may 
have been swept from the face of the earth at the moment when this 
article is before us. Nay, when we reflect on the imperfection of 
our drawing-instruments, it seems that such a triangle as would 
me ae fulfil the conditions sup by Euclid never existed 
at But when we say that a thing is perfect and necessary, 
existence is implied, and ———s proved by the mere fact of 
our enunciation. This is the famous proof which is now called 
“ ontological,” and which, vehemently assailed by Immanuel Kant, 
is regarded by most modern thinkers as a stupendous sophism. Its 
origin is commonly ascribed to Anselm of Canterbury, whose 
words, cited neither by Dr. Fischer nor M. Millet, are as 
follows :— 

Domine Deus, qui das fidei intellectum, da mihi ut, quantum scis ex- 

pedire, intelligam quia es, sicut credimus, et hoc es, quod credimus. Et 
quidem credimus, te esse bonum = majus bonum cogitari nequit. An ergo 
non est aliqua talis natura, quia dixit insipiens in corde suo : non est Deus ? 
Sed certe > oa ipse insipiens quuy audit hoc ipsum, quod dico: bonum quo 
magis nihil cogitari potest, intelligit utique quod audit, et quod intelligit 
utique in ejus intellectu est, etiam si non intelligat illud esse. (Aliud est 
rem esse in intellectu, et aliud intelligere rem esse. Nam quum pictor pree- 
cogitat imaginem quam facturus est, habet eam quidem jam in intellectu, 
sed nondum esse intelligit, quod nondum fecit; quum vero jam pinxit 
et habet in intellectu et intelligit jam esse uel fecit.) Convincitur 
ergo insipiens esse vel in intellectu aliquid bonum quo majus cogitari 
nequit, quia hoc quod audit intelligit, et quicquid intelligitur in in- 
tellectu est. At certe id quo majus cogitari nequit non potest esse 
in intellectu solo, Si enim quo majus cogitari non potest, in solo 
intellectu foret, utique eo quo majus cogitari non potest majus — 
tari potest (sc. id quod tale sit etiam in re), existit ergo procul dul 
aliquid, quo majus cogitari non valet, et in intellectu et in re. Hoe 
ipsum autem sic vere est, ut nec cogitari possit non esse. Nam potest cogitari 
aliquid esse, quod non possit cogitari non esse, quod majus est utique eo, 
quod non esse cogitari potest. Quare si id quo majus nequit cogitari, potest 
cogitari non esse, id ipsum quo majus cogitari nequit, non est id quo majus 
cogitari nequit, quod convenire non potest. Vero ergo est aliquid quomajus 
cogitari non potest, ut nec cogitari possit non esse, et hoc es tu, Do 
noster. 
It is scarcely n to remark that the ontological proof, as 
propounded by our admirable Archbishop, must undergo a certain 
amount of filtration before it is presented in the shape which it 
has assumed in the Principia of Descartes, and which we have 
endeavoured to render still more clear by familiar illustration. 

M. Millet is of opinion that there is little in common between 
the ontological proof of tlie French philosopher and that of 
Anselm, and he seems to ascribe to M. Saisset the reference to “la 
preuve vide et sophistique de saint Anselme, qui ressemble 4 la 
preuve de Descartes comme l’ombre ressemble a la lumiére.” To 
the assertion of the superior lucidity of Descartes no objection can 
be made ; but certainly the assignment of the ontological proof to 
Anselm is much older than M. Saisset. However, the answer of 
M. Millet to the allegation of Sir W. Hamilton that the notion of 
the infinite and unconditional is merely negative, is shrewd enough. 
Sir William, he says, has been misled by the form of the words 
“Infinite,” “ Absolute,” “ Unconditional.” This is indeed negative, 
being produced by the employment of negative prefixes; but 
what shall we say about the words “ perfect,” “eternal,” and 
“necessary ” ? 


Descartes was himself a religious man, with every desire to be 
orthodox in his theology. With him the Deity at which he has 
arrived by three arguments is not a mere abstraction, but a living 
fountain of truth. Our own notions proceed in the first instance 
from God, and though we, as imperfect creatures, are subject to 
error through a disproportion between the will and the intellect, 
we are certain that an infinitely good and wise Being would not. 
deceive us. Of truth clearness is the test, and if we have estab- 
lished an evident proposition, and clearly deduce others from it, 
we may be sure, not only that we are going right, but that “ the 
Lord is on our side.” 


The two truths of which the philosopher is now in possession 
are his own existence and the existence of a God, and of these the 
latter, though not received so early as the former, is the most 
evident, inasmuch as the recognition of our own ‘imperfection in- 
volves the acknowledgment of a perfect being on which we depend. 
Now for the external world. I have been accustomed to believe 
that there are such things as bodies. Is this belief illusory or 
otherwise? That I imagine bodies, that is to say, picture hen 
in my mind, is not to be doubted, and imagination is alto- 
gether distinct from pure thought. Intellectually I have as 
adequate a conception of a chiliogon, that is to say, a figure of a 
thousand sides, as I have of a triangle; but whereas I can pro- 
duce a mental image of the triangle without the slightest ditt 
culty, I cannot form a picture of a chiliogon that differs from that 
of a myriogon, the sides of which are ten times as numerous, 
Imagination, therefore, is not, like thought, a necessary attribute 
of my mind, but seems to point to some external source. Hence 
there is a probability that bodies do exist, and this is confirmed 
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by the sensations, often painful, which certainly are not produced 
by my own act. It is clear that the images are not produced by the 
immediate act of the Deity, as my nature impels me to seek their 
origin in another direction. We need scarcely remark that this 
view is exactly opposite to the theory of Berkeley. 

Bodies exist, then; but what are they? They are, obviously, 
what spirit or mind (the terms are here identical) is not, There 
is nothing in common between them, and the world may be 
regarded as consisting of two kinds of substances, the spiritual and 
the corporeal, of which latter nothing is as yet predicated except 
that they are the negative of the former. That the two kinds are 
mutually independent is implied in the term “ substance ” ; but this 
is only used relatively when we refer them to their common origin, 
the Creator, the only substance in the absolute sense of the word. 
To those who do not care to pick their way cautiously through the 
entire works of Descartes, the observations of M. Millet at this stage 
of the process are well worth attention. They show that Descartes 
did not always remain convinced of that substantial difference 
between mind and body here rigorously insisted upon. Let us 
add that, the more the difference vanishes, the nearer we approach 
to the doctrine of Spinoza. 

It is now necessary to point out the difference between the quali- 
ties which distinguish substances of diverse kinds from each other, 
and in fact constitute the very nature of a substance, and those 
which are less essential. The former we may call “ Attributes,” the 
latter “ Modes.” Thus the attribute of mind or spirit is thought ; 
imagination is one of its modes. Without the attribute the mode 
is impossible; but the converse is not the case. Thought is pos- 
sible without imagination, but imagination is not possible without 
thought. What, then, is the attribute of body? Space, or 
extension. Space lies at the basis of all corporeal figuration. I 
can conceive space apart from every particular form, as, for instance, 
the triangular ; but I cannot conceive the triangle without space. 
To God, as an invariable Being, we can ascribe attributes only. 

We have now two sets of relative substances accurately defined, 
in addition to the absolute substance, their Creator—namely, 
mind, with its attribute thought, and consistent modes; and 
body, with its attribute, extension, and its modes, figure, and 
mobility. The sensations which we ignorantly ascribe to bodies 
are only in ourselves, but figure and motion are really inherent in 
body. Let us here remark, for the benefit of those who regard 
Berkeley as a dreamer, that the theory thus propounded by 
Descartes, which seems to save the corporeal world, is just as alien 
from the common notion as that which ascribes sensation to the 
immediate action of the Deity. What is this external world, com- 
posed of bodies, which are nothing but figured extension in a 
state of motion? Obviously something very different from the 
world in which the ordinary representative of common sense eats 
his bread and cheese. 

In the system of Descartes there are no atoms, for space is 
infinitely divisible, and space and body are really identical. Space, 
too, is necessarily continuous, therefore there is no void. 

Our object being to show Descartes as a metaphysician, we 
pass over his physical and astronomical theories, which require 
to be considered by themselves in detail, with the remark, 
however, that they form parts of his general scheme, which is 
one organized whole,.and the statement that the only admitted 
motion of bodies is mechanical, communicated in the first in- 
stance by the Deity. The theory of the passions, however, 
comes within our scope. These indicate a union between soul 
and body which seems scarcely consistent with that mutual in- 
dependence on which so much stress has been laid, but with 
respect to which Descartes, as we have already said, sometimes 
gee to waver. It is not the soul that vivities the body ; but 
the blood, the circulation of which had been recently discovered 
by Harvey, is the fuel to the fire of life, of which the heart is the 
hearth. The warmth and motion of the blood, by mere mechanical 
action, cause the various vital functions; the organs of motion 
being the muscles, and the organs of sensation the nerves. The 
finest particles of the blood are freed from the rest by a process of 
distillation that takes place in the heart, and ascend to the brain, 
whence they are communicated to the nerves, and through these to 
the muscles. Thus, too, ps are brought into contact with the 
soul, the seat and organ of which is the pineal gland. Without 
the soul, which is identical with mind and its inherent self-con- 
sciousness, the living body would be a mere machine; and such, 
according to Descartes, is actually the case with brutes. Perhaps 
it was by this detail of his system that he was best known to 
the unphilosophical public of his day. The opinion that a lap- 
dog was a machine could be apprehended and disliked by the 
shallowest dealer in small-talk; and in 1692, more than forty 
years after the death of Descartes, we find in one of the French 
comedies, which were acted by Italians, and were addressed to the 
most frivolous of the fashionable world, a young lady who vows 
that she would have scratched the face of Philosophy in person if 
it had dared to maintain that her pet poodle was without sense and 
reason, and declares that Descartes must have had “l’esprit en 
écharpe” when he promulgated his monstrous theory. 

Into the deseription and classification of the passions we need 
not enter. It is enough to state that they palpably invite atten- 
tion to that relation between soul and body which presents one of 
the grand difficulties of Descartes’ scheme, and gave rise to the 
theories of his immediate successors. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.* 
(Second Notice.) 


Tae chief interest of Mr. Wallace’s book is in the light which 
it throws upon the theory of natural selection; and we will 
shortly explain the nature of his argument. Whether it is well 
or ill founded, it has at least the merit that it brings together cer- 
tain classes of facts which would otherwise be simply inexpli- 
cable. The phenomena of the distribution of species to which he 
calls attention may of course be due to the fact that the animals 
were created where we find them; this is as much as to say that 
we neither know nor ever can knowanything more about the matter, 
The attempt to explain them by means of natural selection may 
perhaps fail entirely; but meanwhile it gives an interest to the 
luquiry into what must otherwise remain a detached series of facts, 
It supplies a thread which, provisionally at least, binds them to- 
gether for our further ondisaiion 

The principle upon which Mr. Wallace’s explanation goes is 
simply this. If we find that in two neighbouring islands—as, for 
example, in England and the Isle of Man—the existing species are 
identical, we may assume that they have been connected within a 
recent period, that is, within a few million years, If, on the other 
hand, they are completely distinct, no such connexion can have 
existed. Finally, it they resemble each other without being iden- 
tical, we must suppose that the islands have been separated for so 
long a period as to allow of a certain modification of the species. 
Thus, if we knew the rate at which species diverged from a com- 
mon origin, we might obtain a measure of the time which has 
elapsed since the geographical changes to which their separation 
was due. Borneo, for example, must have been parted from the 
mainland long enough for some of its frogs to learn the art of 
flying; and New Guinea must have been parted from Australia 
long enough to teach its kangaroos to climb trees very awkwardly. 
How long a kangaroo requires to fit itself for so new a station in 
life is of course an insoluble problem. 

The Malay Archipelago furnishes all kinds of examples of this 
supposed process, It consists of a series of islands long enough 
to stretch from the West of Europe to Central Asia, three of 
which are as large as Great Britain, three more equal in size to 
Ireland, eighteen equal to Jamaica, and more than a hundred 
equal to the Isle of Wight, besides innumerable islets of smaller 
dimensions. They are divided from each other by straits and arms 
of the sea of widely varying breadth and depth; and we find that 
the natural productions are contrasted in the most remarkable way. 
The most remarkable breach of continuity is between the two 
islands of Bali and Lombock, which are divided by a strait of only 
fifteen miles across; yet in Bali the species are distinctly Asiatic, 
whilst in Lombock we get at once amongst species which are 
almost as distinctly Australian. A few cockatoos have managed, 
it seems, to cross the strait to Bali; but they are the only repree, 
sentatives of Australia upon that side. Bali, in short, may be 
regarded as the furthest outpost to the East of the great conti- 
nent of Asia, whilst Lombock holds the same position with regard 
to Australia. Now it is remarkable that this striking division 
corresponds to no change either in the climate or in the phy- 
sical characteristics of the country. The great volcanic chain 
to which the elevation of the islands is apparently due runs 
through both divisions. Borneo on one side of the dividing 
line closely resembles New Guinea on the other, in its climate, 
its geology, and its freedom from volcanoes. In like manner, the 
Moluccas resemble the Philippines in fertility, in luxuriance 
of forests, and in volcanic structure; and Bali is as dry and 
parched as Timor. Yet the groups which resemble each other in 
every other respect are most strikingly contrasted in their animal 
productions ; whilst the stony desert of Australia, with its dry 
winds and open plains, produces animals “ closely related to those 
inhabiting the hot, damp, luxuriant forests which everywhere 
clothe the plains and mountains of New Guinea.” These facts, 
according to Mr. Wallace, are to be explained by supposing that 
within a recent geological period the Western islands formed 
of the Asiatic continent, whilst the Eastern were more or less 
connected with Australia. They have gradually approached each 
other towards the islands of Bali and Lombock, whilst they have 
become separated from the mainland at each ead. The varying 
state of geographical connexion explains the singular resem- 
blances and contrasts between the products of the several 
islands. ‘These resemblances and contrasts appear to be closely 
connected with another measure of time. On the principles 
so ably explained by Sir Charles Lyell, we uiay naturally in- 
fer that the depth of an ocean is a probable ‘indication of the 
length of time during which depression has been taking place; 
and, accordingly, it is a general rule that the difference in the fauna 
of two islands corresponds to the depth of the intervening 
sea. Thus the islands which resemble Asia in their products are 
divided from it by a very shallow sea, whilst a comparatively deep 
sea separates them from the Australian group. Following out the 
same indication in detail, we find that the distinction between the 
products of islands within the Archipelago follows the same law ; 
and thus, for example, the range of the birds of paradise is accurately 
marked out by the hundred-fathom line round New Guinea. An- 
other illustration of the same principles appears when we examine 
more closely into the degree of resemblance. Thus, for example, in 
the Timor group of islands, which ave on the Australian side of the 


* The Mulay Archipelago. By A. R. Wallace. 2 vols. London: Mac 
miilan & Co. 1869. 
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boundary, we find a mixture of species, though the proportion of 
Australian species increases and that of Javan species diminishes 
as we approach more nearly to Australia. It seems, however, that 
whilst three-fourths of the Javan species are identical with those 
existing in Java, one-fourth of the Australian species are identical 
and the remainder are only closely allied. To account for this, 
Mr. Wallace supposes that at some former period the strait which 
divided the Timor group from Australia was very narrow, so as to 
allow it to be stocked principally from the Australian side. Since 
that period the division from Australia has been gradually 
widening, whilst new islands have been rising so as to form 
a kind of bridge connecting the Timor group with Java. Thus 
the Australian species have long been divided from their kindred, 
and have had time to undergo considerable modification, whilst 
the more recently imported Javanese birds have not only diverged 
less from their original type, but have been constantly kept up to 
the mark by fresh arrivals along the chain of communication. By 
similar arguments Mr. Wallace endeavours to account for the 
curious divisions and interlacings of species by which the different 
regions are characterized. Each island presents a new problem, 
according to its distance from the various regions and the various 
lines of communication by which we may suppose it to have been 
connected with the mainland. The pig appears to be the only animal 
of note which manages to spread itself, to the confusion of philoso- 
phers, in spite of geography or geology. A pig, however, isa beast 
which is singularly well able to take care of itself ; and Mr. Wallace, 
following Sir Charles Lyell, defends it from the unfounded impu- 
tation of being unable to swim. Mr. Wallace has himself seen 
them swimming across the strait which divides Singapore from 
the peninsula of Malacca, and appears to have unlimited faith in 
their capacities. Putting aside pigs, Mr. Wallace can generally 
find a solution for each successive problem, which, if we grant 
the hypothesis of variation, seems to be plausible and satisfactory 
as far as it goes. 

There are various subsidiary lines of argument which he adduces 
in favour of the same conclusions. One curious question, for example, 
concerns the heavy fleshy Nicobar pigeon. This bird is found 
chiefly on small islands, because it feeds on the ground, and is 
therefore liable to the attacks of the carnivorous quadrupeds 
which only inhabit the larger islands. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, this bird has wings of enormous strength, which is very 
unusual amongst ground-feeders, and which would, as a rule, be 
useless to it. The advantage seems to be, that it would occa- 
sionally be blown out to sea, and would have to depend on its 
powers of flight. Now the precisely opposite modification in 
case of the apteryx and other wingless birds has been produced, 
as it is alleged, by the same causes. Living in an island, they 
have found flying a dangerous habit. The explanation sug- 
gested is the same as that by which Mr. Darwin accounts for 
the existence in Madeira of two classes of beetles, some wing- 
less, and others with wings of unusual strength. A little flying, 
it is suggested, is a dangerous thing. You must either stay 
steadily at home, or be able to take remarkably good care of 
meryge abroad, and thus obtain the advantage due, on the one 

and, to inglorious repose, or, on the other, to special activity. 
Thus, if London garotters flourished to excess, the popula- 
tion would be ultimately divided into invalids who never left 
their houses, and athletes who could run 100 yards in ten 
seconds. A more remarkable set of cases are those of what is 
called “mimicry,” or protective resemblance. Mr. Wallace has 
already explained, in a remarkable article in the Westminster 
Review, the curious devices by which certain butterflies imitate, 
not only plants, but other butterflies. They adopt the untrades- 
manlike practice of passing themselves off as the same concern. 
Birds, it seems, consider certain butterflies to be nasty to the taste, 
and other butterflies, which we may presume to be nice, succeed 
in imitating the nasty oues with marvellous closeness. He men- 
tions a curious case of the same principle in birds, where a feeble- 
minded and weak-clawed oriole succeeds in exactly mimicking, so 
far as its appearance at a small distance is concerned, the bold and 
vigorous honeysucker, and thus obtains a currency not due to its 
intrinsic merits, as foreigners imitate the trademarks on Sheffield 
steel. The most singular of these instances is that of the Papilio 
Memnon. ‘The femates of this butterfly are of two distinct forms, 
one of which resembles the male, whilst the other is a close imita- 
tion of a different species. The curious fact is that both forms of 
the female are the offspring of each form. The case is the same, 
says Mr. Wallace, as if an Englishman had two wives, an Indian 
and a negvess, and as if the boys were all to resemble their father, 
whilst the girls should resemble, not only their own mother, but 
the other wife of their father. 

Without following Mr. Wallace’s researches into natural history 
any further, we have said enough to show that his book touches 
upon many subjects of great interest, and is well worth the atten- 
tion, not only of men of science, but of general readers. We need 
only add that the interest of the book is by no means confined to 
these subjects. There is much that is worth attention in his 
account of the human inhabitants. He can look upon savages 
without partaking the ordinary English opinion that they are 
nuisances to be swept as summarily as may be off the face of 
the earth. Indeed, his opinion will seem to most people undul 
favourable to the savage as compared with the European. “We 
have progressed vastly beyond the savage state,” he says, “ in 
intellectual achievements, but we have not advanced equally 
in morals.” If the best savage is very inferior to the best 
amongst civilized populations, he is far superior to the worst. We 


support a mass of crime and misery absolutely, if not relatively, 
ter than has ever existed before; we maintain a multitu 
whose lot is the harder to bear because it is contrasted with the 
pleasures and comforts of those whom they see everywhere around 
them, and who are so far worse off than the savage in the midst 
of his tribe. We cannot enter upon the very wide discussion to 
which this would lead us; but more baad. | conclusions may be 
drawn from his report as to the benefits resulting from Dutch rule. 
He admits that the Dutch system is despotic and protective, but 
says that it has, on the whole, been of incalculable benefit to the 
native population. The ordinary result of civilized intrusion, as 
exemplified by English and American experience, is to spread 
drunkenness and demoralization, leading toultimate extirpation. In 
the Dutch colonies the people have become industrious, peaceable 
and civilized. They are better clothed, housed, fed, an educated 
than the surrounding tribes, and have made a distinct progress 
towards a higher social state. Many of them have been converted 
to Christianity, though it seems that some people consider this a 
doubtful benefit, and declare that the converts are thievish, lying, 
drunken, and lazy, as compared with the Mahommedans; but 
Mr. Wallace says that his experience is different. It is indeed 
easy to sup that the worst class of natives may become 
nominal Christians from selfish and hypocritical motives. How- 
ever this may be, Mr. Wallace says enough to convince us that 
much may be learnt from Dutch experience, and that there is 
still room for any one possessed of the necessary experience to 
write a very interesting book on the Archipelago, even if he knows 
nothing of beetles or birds of paradise. Meanwhile we are obli 
to Mr. Wallace for what he has told us, and can only hope t 
his very interesting book may be as popular as it deserves to be. 


MR. FROUDE’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT SAINT ANDREW’S.* 


J eg do at Rome as they do at Rome may be fairly held to imply 
speaking well of Rome and of the Romans. So, when a 
Scotch University has paid to an English author the highest com- 
pliment that it can pay, we do not at all object to his paying back 
again the highest compliments that he honestly can pay. The 
temporary Rector of a Scotch University has, we believe, little or 
nothing to do but to make a speech. It is only fair, then, that that 
speech should be civil—that ppd pry the new Rector can 
find to say, either of Scotland in = or of his own University 
in particular, he should earn his cheer by saying it. But it 1s one 
thing to gratify a harmless national vanity ; it is another to pander 
to a low provincial prejudice. It is one thing to say all the good 
that can be honestly said of one set of institutions; it is another 
to say all the harm that can be honestly or dishonestly said of 
another set of institutions. We should have thought that Scotland 
and the Scotch Universities could have stood upon their own 
merits without depreciation of England and the English Univer- 
sities. We should have thought that to treat a Scottish audience 
to anything of the kind was paying it a much poorer compliment. 
than it deserved. Mr. Froude thinks otherwise. He crosses the 
‘Tweed mainly, it would seem, to make a bitter attack upon his 
own country and his own University. And it is more than a bitter 
attack; it is an attack which is perfectly unjust. The charges 
which Mr. Froude brings against the English Universities are 
charges which either he must know to be groundless or else he 
must be guilty of that crassa ignorantia of the subject he takes in 
hand which the law looks upon as being in itself a crime. 

Before we come to the Knglish Universities, we come to the 
English boroughs and to the Nuglish clergy. Here is the sort of 
talk which Mr. Froude thinks it decorous and truthful to address 
to his Scottish audience. He says that Scotland has contributed 
more to the common stock of Great Britain than England has— 
an assertion which, knowing that all that has e Scotland 
famous is strictly English in blood and speech, we care neither to 
affirm nor to deny. But he then goes on :— 

More than once you saved English Protestantism; you may have to save 

it again, for all that I know, at the rate at which our English parsons are 
now running. You gave us the Stuarts, but you helped us to get rid of 
them. Even now you are teaching us what, unless we saw it before our eyes, 
no Englishman would believe to be possible, that a member of Parliament 
can be elected without bribery. 
Now why cannot Mr. Froude talk to his Scottish hearers without 
this needless fling at his own countrymen? Let Mr. Froude, on 
proper occasions, put forth his theological opinions, whatever they 
may be, but why should he go out of his way to sneer at 
matters which are utterly off the subject, but which were likely 
to draw forth a cheer? And as to the boroughs, the general 
purity of Scottish constituencies is well known, and all honour 
to them for it. But what right has Mr. Froude to say or to 
insinuate that no English member of Parliament can be elected 
without bribery? o doubt bribery is, to our great shame, 
frightfully common in English constituencies. But all English 
boroughs are not like Bridgewater and Beverley. It would 
be easy to find English boroughs whose purity is placed as high 
above suspicion as that of any Scottish borough. No man can 
have a right to throw about accusations of this sort at random 
merely because they are likely to fall in with the provincial vanity 
of hearers. 

Mr. Froude, having buttered the Scotch boroughs, next goes on to 
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butter the Scotch schools and Universities. Well and good ; in the 
Scotch system of education there is much that deserves praise, and 
when Mr. Froude picks out as its special merit that it is much 
cheaper than the English system, we are not disposed to say any- 
thing against him. But he need not have gone on to make state- 
ments about the actual nature of the English system which he 
ought to have known to be unfounded. Mr. Froude in Scotland, 
like Mr. Lowe in Lancashire, is not ashamed to go about with 
the old ery, false in the days of their own youth and still more 
false now, that Oxford and Cambridge teach nothing but Latin 
and Greek. “It is admitted,” he tells us, “by every one that 
we cannot any longer confine ourselves to the learned languages, 
to the grammar and logic and philosophy which satisfied the seven- 
teenth century.” In the place in which these words are found 
they are patient of a favourable construction; but they are only 

atient of it, and they must be explained by other passages. 

rom those other passages it is plain that Mr. Froude meant to say 
that the English Universities confine themselves to “the learned 
languages, the grammar and logic and philosophy which satisfied 
the seventeenth century.” He cannot back out of this construction 
of his words, for he tells us afterwards (p. 17) that “a young man 
going to Oxford learns the same things which were taught there 
two centuries ago.” And again (p. 18) he speaks of “ the old 
Latin and Greek, which the schools must keep to while the Uni- 
versities confine their honours to these.” Then again he says 
(p. 28) :— 

We had a theory at Oxford that our system, however defective in many 
‘ways, yet developed in us some especially precious human qualities. Classics 
and philosophy are called there litere humaniores, They are supposed to 
kave an effect on character, and to be specially adapted for creating ministers 
of religion. ‘The training of clergymen is, if anything, the special object of 
Oxford teaching. All arrangements are made with a view to it. ‘The heads 
of colleges, the resident Fellows, Tutors, Professors are, with rare exceptions, 
ecclesiastics themselves. 

Now it is strange that Mr. Froude could allow himself to make 
publicly, and to print in a book, statements which so many hun- 
dreds of people can at once deny. First of all, the assertion that 
the Universities confine their honours to “the old Latin and 
Greek ” is simply upset by the history of Cambridge for a hundred 
_ and more. According to Mr. Froude, either there never has 

en such a thing as a Senior Wrangler, or to be a Senior 
‘Wrangler is not looked upon as an honour, or, what Mr. Froude 
may possibly mean, no Senior Wrangler has any chance of a 
Fellowship unless he is Senior Classic as well. Then, as for 
Oxford, every one who knows anything of Oxford knows—Mr. 
Froude must know, unless he wilfully shuts his eyes—that, so far 
from a young man who goes to Oxford learning only the same things 
which he would have learned two hundred years ago, he does not 
learn the same things which he would have learned twenty years 
ago. We ask Mr. Froude a plain question. Does he know, or does 
he not know, that there are at Oxford such things as Schools of 
Mathematics, of Natural Science, of Law and Modern History ? 
Does he know, or does he not know, that a degree and a class may 
be got in either of these schools without going into the final clas- 
sical school at all? Does he know, or does he not know, that 
there are both University and College scholarships and other en- 
dowments, specially devoted to the encouragement of these studies? 
Does he know or does he not know that, we believe in every 
college, certainly in most, a large proportion of the Fellowships may 
be held, and are held, by laymen—that lay Fellows, lay Tutors, lay 
Professors, lay residents without any official character, now meet 
the dweller in Oxford at every step? Does Mr. Froude know 
these obvious facts or not? It is not a question whether the pro- 
vision for History, or for Natural Science, or for any other study is 
exactly, in its nature or its degree, what it ought to be. These 
are points on which there may be, and are, many different opinions. 
But Mr. Froude’s position is that modern Oxford makes no provi- 
sion for any of these things at all, that nothing is studied but “ old 
Latin and Greek.” We give Mr. Froude his alternative. If he 
did not know these facts, his saying what he did is not very 
much worse than beginning to write the history of the sixteenth 
century in total ignorance of all the centuries which went before it. 
If he did know them—and Mr. Froude and Mr. Lowe must stand 
nearly alone among educated men in not knowing them—we can 
only say that Mr. Froude has shown himself no mean proficient in 
the moral school of Thomas Cromwell and Henry the Eighth. 


Let us make another appeal to Mr. Froude. In some of these 
assages he does in a kind of way allow that besides Greek and 
atin, some antiquated logic and philosophy, the logic and philo- 

sophy of the seventeenth century, are studied at Oxford. We will 
not ask whether the Unconditioned and the Absolute, the Objec- 
tive and the Subjective—words, we believe quite unknown in the 
seventeenth century—are never heard of in Oxford orin the Oxford 
schools. We will not ask whether he thinks that Kant and Mill 
and Sir William Hamilton are names that no Oxford man ever 
hears of. Most people know these facts; Mr. Froude may not have 
heard of them. But we will judge him out of his own mouth. 
He tells us that the only philosophy studied at Oxford is that 
which satistied the seventeenth century. Some way on, he talks 
of the “distilled essence of the thought of Bishop Butler, the 
greatest prelate that the English Church ever produced.” Now, 
will Mr. Froude tell us whether it was not at Oxford, in the 
course of his Oxford studies, that he first became acquainted with 
the distilled essence of the thought of that great prelate? If Mr. 
Froude did not, most men of his standing did. ings change fast 
at Oxford, and Butler may perhaps have gone out of fashion, but if 
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he has, we feel sure that he has given way to some writer, not of 
the seventeenth century but of the nineteenth. 

Here again is another passage :— 

Classical philosophy, classical history and literature, taking, as they do, no 

hold upon the living hearts and imagination of men in this modern age, 
leave their .working intelligence a prey to wild imaginations, and make 
them incapable of really understanding the world in which they live. 
If the clergy knew as much of the history of England and Scotland as the 
know about Greece and Rome, if they had been ever taught to open their 
eyes and see what is actually round them instead of groping among books to 
find what men did or thought at Alexandria or Constantinople fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, they would grapple more effectively with the moral pestilence 
which is poisoning all the air. 
In Mr. Froude’s view, the classical studies of men like Mr. Grote 
and Sir George Lewis left their working intelligence a mere 
prey to wild imaginations. The band of Oxford first-class men 
who form so large a portion of the present Cabinet are, in Mr. 
Froude’s eyes, men incapable of really understanding the world in 
which they live. As for the clergy, does Mr. Froude really think 
that the mass of them know more of the history of Greece and 
Rome than they do of that of England and Scotland? As for 
Alexandria and Constantinople fifteen hundred years ago, the 
shot as far as Oxford is concerned is a singularly bad one. The 
great blot of the Oxford system is that it leaves out “what men 
did or thought at Alexandria or Constantinople fifteen hundred 
years ago,” in its marvellous leap from the sacrifice of Tissaphernes 
to the legislation of Justinian. 

Here is more about the clergy :— 

From the great houses in the City of London to the village grocer, the 
commercial life of England has been saturated with fraud. So deep has it 
gone that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly hold his ground against 
competition. You can no longer trust that any article that you buy is the 
thing which it pretends to be. We have false weights, false measures, cheat- 
ing and shoddy everywhere. Yet the clergy have seen all this grow up in 
absolute indifference; and the great question which at this moment is agi- 
tating the Church of England is the colour of the ecclesiastical petticoats. 


Mr. Froude can hardly be so utterly ignorant of the meaning of 
the controversies of the day as this really comes to, but the talk 
about “ecclesiastical petticoats” was likely to bring down the 
house at Saint Andrew’s, and that was enough for Mr. Froude. 
Will it be believed that he goes on to tell the old story about the 
Esquire Bedel who, after hearing University sermons for fifty 
years, still died a Christian, turning it into something about a 
verger and Bishop Blomfield ? 

Besides the clergy, Mr. Froude must needs have a rap at the 
peerage :— 

The furniture of a noble earl’s room at an English university at present 

inay cost, including the pictures of opera-dancers and race-horses and such 
like, perhaps five hundred pounds. 
To our idea a “ noble earl” is neither better nor worse than an- 
other man. He may be good or bad, wise or foolish, idle or 
industrious. An earl, like another man, may be given to opera- 
dancers and race-horses, or he may be given to better things. This 
sneering at whole classes, be the class earls or tinkers, is exquisitely 
contemptible. And, but for his crassa ignorantia, Mr. Froude might 
know that in one branch of Oxford study—in that in which, if 
he knew that it existed, he might be supposed to take most 
interest —noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and other men of birth 
and wealth form a remarkable proportion of the most successful 
candidates. 

There are other things in the Address, some wise, some foolish, 
but its main point is this systematic depreciation of England and 
English study. Mr. Froude, like Mr. Lowe, sets most store on 
the things that pay, and learning, according to them, does not pay. 
“Old Greek ot Latin” are positively mischievous; what we are 
to learn instead of them we are not told. But we cannot help 
making one remark. Mr. Froude, Mr. Lowe, and other depreciators 
of learning seem, whether out of ignorance or of set purpose, 
invariably to put out of sight the greatest of modern discoveries, 
Greek and Latin are always spoken of as if they were something 
belonging to another sphere, something which stands in no sort of 
relation to modern life and modern speech. Of the great science 
which sets before us the Greek and Englishman as simply kins- 
men, speaking different varieties of one common speech, they seem 
to have no idea whatever. 

One quotation more. Mr. Froude tells us a story of what hap- 
pened “when the competitive examination was first set on foot ”— 
we suppose he means for the Civil Service. He tells us how 

A highly distinguished man, who was to examine in English history, 
announced that, for himself, he meant to set a paper for which Macaulay 
might possibly get full marks ; and he wished the rest of the examiners to 
imitate him in the other subjects. I saw the paper which he set. I could 
myself have answered two questions out of a dozen, 


That Mr. Froude could answer only two questions out of a dozen 
does not surprise us. The distinguished examiner most likely 
set five questions earlier than the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and five later than the reign of Elizabeth. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
\ DE PRESSENSE is well known and deservedly respected 
e as one of the leading divines of the Evangelical section 
of the French Protestant Church. He is a learned theologian, and 


* The Church und the French Revolution : a History iw, the Relations of 
Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated 
by John Stroyan. London: Hodder & Houghton. 1869. 
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a man of cultivated and liberal mind. In the present monograph 
he comes before us as the historian of a period which he rightly 
judges to have a more than local and temporary interest in the 
fortunes of the national Church of France. And, on the whole, 
he has done his work not only ably but impartially. At the same 
time it is necessary to bear in mind throughout that the book is 
distinctly and protessedly “ written with a purpose.” Of this the 
author makes no secret. He is profoundly convinced that any 
relations of Church and State other than a complete separation of 
the two powers involve a grave mistake, if not a great sin; and 
his object in the work before us is to prove, or at least to illustrate, 
his thesis from the events of the French Revolution. He does 
not indeed speak, like Mr. Mackonochie, of the alliance of Church 
and State being “adultery” or “incest”; but if his language is 
less vehement, his opinions seem much the same. “ At the very 
time when the second Roman expedition obtained its sad victory 
at Mentana, opinion was passionately pronounced, not only against 
the Roman theocracy, bué against all State religions, and all paid and 
protected worships, ‘The movement in this direction becomes every 
day more general and more powerful, and we may hope everything 
for its invigoration from the approaching Council, which, by raising 
the temporal power to the height of a dogma, will precipitate its 
definitive fall.” Now we must say at once that this sort of language 
does not inspire confidence in the writer’s judgment. It may be true 
that the era of established churches is drawing to its close, and it 
may be for the profit of — and liberty that it should be so. 
But it is not true, as M. de Pressensé assumes all along, that the 
question lies in a nutshell, and that a few commonplaces about 
persecution and the right of conscience and State interference with 
religious belief completely settle it. On the contrary, the question is 
an extremely complicated one, and there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides as well from the religious as the liberal point of view. 
Nor is the argument much affected one way or the other by the 
fact that the Constituent Assembly went entirely beyond its legi- 
timate province in reorganizing the Catholic Church of France on a 
new basis, and persecuting the ejected clergy who refused to conform 
to the civil constitution, that public worship was restored with 
much praiseworthy zeal and success during the brief interval of 
separation of Church and State, and that the Concordat was an 
insidious measure sacrificing both freedom and ecclesiastical right 
to the political exigencies of a grinding despotism. However, we 
may take our author’s statement of the facts, which is both accu- 
rate and full, without being obliged to follow his running com- 
mentary of deductions. And in this record lies the real interest of 
his book. 

The history of the French Revolution has been written by such 
numberless pens, both French and English, that it might be supposed 
a fresh narrative would be a blunder, if not an impertinence. But 
we are not aware that any previous writer has treated the subject 
from the purely ecclesiastical point of view. It is a well-known 
theory of —_ Stanley’s, based on the famous dictum of Tertullian, 
ubi tres laict, ibi Ecclesia, that the history of the Church and of the 
world are the same, only viewed under different aspects. Be it so, 
but the different point of view makes all the difference in the 
manner of handling the subject. The twelve years included in 
the present sketch, ranging from the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1789 to the signing of Napoleon’s Concordat with the Pope in 
1801, so literally bristle with events that everything depends on 
the selection and manner of grouping them. 1t would be impos- 
sible to do justice to the whole evolution of the drama in all its 
varied bearings, civil, social, and religious, in one continuous 
narrative. Even many crucial incidents, such as the execution of 
Robespierre, or the feat of Charlotte Corday, and the judicial 
murder of the King and Queen, are passed over here with the 
barest mention. But the ecclesiastical policy of the successive 
revolutionary Governments, and the fortunes of the Church both 
Constitutional and Nonjuring, are presented with great clearness, 
and in a spirit of religious appreciation and candour, eminently 
creditable to the author in dealing with a system to which theolo- 
gically he is so strongly opposed. Nor do we at all wish to imply 
that no hints may be gathered from his lifelike record as to the 
questions which are every day assuming a more practical shape on 
the future attitude of Church and State to each other; only we 
must protest against his rough and ready method by disposing of 
the whole matter currente calamo, without apparently any shadow 
of misgiving that there may be two sides to the controversy. ‘The 
first religious questions discussed in the Constituent Assembly 
comegued freedom of conversion, and the reorganization and par- 
tial alienation of Church property. The clergy, as was to be ex- 
pected, offered a strenuous opposition on both points, but appear on 
the whole to have acquiesced with moderation and dignity in the 
surrender of their doubtless enormous revenues. To say the least, 
they behaved quite as well as the Irish ecclesiastics of our own day, 
in face of a somewhat similar contingency. It is amusing to find 
Mirabeau advocating full ironically or not 
is hardly clear—on the ground that “the Protestants, inevitably 
condemned in the other world, as every one knows, have tolerably 
arranged their affairs in this, doubtless by a compensation due to 
the goodness of the Supreme Being.” He , + to have 
thought that ungodliness had the possession of the life that now is, 
and godliness of that which is tocome. The author has, we think, 
proved conclusively that in the earlier stages of the Revolution the 
religious sentiment was so far from being feeble or extinct in the 
country that it was, to use his own term, the most considerable 
power the Revolution had to deal with. it was, in every sense, a 
fatal error to outrage that sentiment, and to set loyalty to Catholic 


convictions at hopeless feud with loyalty to the popular om be 
the foolish and iniquitous scheme of the so-called Constitutio 
Church. So far as this was due to the Jansenist members of the 
Assembly—and we fear that M. de Pressensé is right in attributing it 
partly to their machinations—we can only say that they took a 
revenge at once ignoble and irreligious for the century of worryi 
and unjust persecutions to which their Ultramontane enemies had 
subjected them. The Constituent Assembly was not unnaturally 
reproached with “ transforming itself into a schismatical and Pres- 
byterian Council,” when, not content with cutting down the pro- 
perty of the Church, and securing freedom of opinion for those with- 
out her pale—which did lie within its competeuce—it went beyond 
its sphere by legislating on her internal government, and that 
independently of any authority of the Episcopate or the Pope. 
The whole arrangement of dioceses and parishes, and the methods 
of appointment to bishoprics and ordination, were revolutionized, 
and im a way that subjected everything to popular vote, even 
Protestants being free to take part in the elections, It was, in 
our author’s words, “ to bring back the thought of Rousseau in all 
its intolerance”; and none can seriously blame the clergy or the Pope 
for the decided attitude of open resistance which they henceforth 
took up. Yet it is instructive to mark that Pius VL, in accord- 
ance with the fatal traditions which for some centuries past have 
guided the counsels of the Vatican, and which are due much 
more to the claims of his temporal than of his spiritual office, 
insisted throughout on confounding the open vindication with the 
— violation of religious liberty in one sweeping censure. 

n the Secret Consistory of March, 1790, and in many subsequent 
briefs, he mained condemned the National Assembly for 
vindicating liberty of conscience, and admitting non-Catholics to 
civil and military offices, while he treated political liberty as an 
idle phantom, and maintained the divine rights of absolute power, 
with which he identified himself as closely as Pius IX. has done 
since. The French bishops, indeed, who, with only four excep- 
tions, nobly maintained their position, at the cost of exile or 
death, against the interference of the Government with their 
spiritual prerogatives, demurred to these monstrous principles, 
in their reply to Rome; but the prominent leaders of the clerical 
section, men like the Abbé Maury, for instance, caught their tone 
from the organs of the Vatican, and sneered bitterly at the very 
notion of liberty of conscience. It is fair to bear this in mind in 
considering the scenes that followed, where we are in danger of for- 
getting that the intolerable provocation given by the revolutionary 
Governments to the religious feeling of the country was not alto- 
gether unprovoked. e should remember, too, that there was 
always a minority, though for a time it was completely over- 
powered, even among the thoroughgoing and atheistic revolu- 
tionists, who boldly stood up for the principles of equal religious 
freedom for all; the Girondists, we are sorry to say, were not 
among them. Talleyrand raised an honest but ineffectual protest 
in favour of the right of the non-juring clergy to celebrate their 
own worship and call and treat the Constitutional Church as 
schismatic, if such was their belief. We must find room for the 
passage describing the culminating scene in the National Assembly, 
when the clergy finally refused the oath to the new ecclesiasti 
constitution, and retired. It is a scene to which, in their different 
ways, Froude or Stanley would have done ample justice. M. de 
Pressensé has no such graphic power, but the tale is well told, 
and the mere recital has an eloquence of its own :— 

On January 4th, at the morning sitting, commenced the grand scene of 
the refusal of the oath. It was as the counterpart of that which has 
rendered for ever illustrious the hall of the Tennis Court. Nothing but the 
most sectarian party spirit can deny its grandeur. I am aware what poli- 
tical passions, ever to be regretted, were mingled with that noble resistance 
to an unjust decree; I am aware that with religion were associated the 
counter-revolution, and regret for the ancicnt régime, with its abuses and 
privileges ; but it is not the less true that on that day, despite this fatal and 
culpable mingling, religion defended its rights, and preserved them by great 
sacrifices, offered in the midst of the gravest perils. In fact, popular effer- 
vescence had reached its height, kept up by frantic lampoons. At the very 
moment when the president summoned the ecclesiastical deputies, amid the 
silence, full of expectation and anxiety, which reigned in the Assembly, 
there might be heard the vociferations of the multitude, who were strong’ 
disposed to show, by their acts, that for them liberty was confounded with 
thgir good pleasure, No one having answered the summons of the president, 
the roll-call commenced. The Bishop of Agen was the first to ascend the 
tribune ; the uproar from without grows stronger, and scarcely has he 
opened his mouth than from the left several voices cry out, “No words. Do 
you take the oath; yes orno?” ‘The Bishop expressed himself with calm- 
ness and gentleness: “ You have made a law,” said he ; “ by the 4th Article 
you have said that the public ecclesiastical functionaries should take an oa' 
the form of which you have decreed ; by the 5th Article, that if they shoul 
refuse to take this oath, they should have forfeited their offices. I feel no 
regret for my place, no regret for my fortune; I should feel it for the loss of 
your esteem, which I wish to merit. 1 pray you then to accept my assur- 
ance of the pain I suffer in not being able to take the oath.” ‘The first 
ecclesiastic called after the Bishop of Agen is a simple parish priest, M. 
Fournés. He pronounces only these words: “I willsay with the simplicity 
of the first Christians, ‘I gain glory and honour in following my bishop, as 
Laurentius followed his pastor.’” . . . Decidedly the roll-call was turn- 
ing against the intentions of the Assembly, and serving only to give éclat to 
resistance. They resumed the collective summons. They obtained only an 
oath pure and simple. Cazalés demanded that at least the Assembly should 
declare that it had not wished to touch the spiritual. “It has not touched 
it, and that suffices,” cried Mirabeau. This last attempt at conciliation was 
thus brusquely set aside. The Bishop of Poitiers spoke in these terms: “I 
am seventy of age; I have passed thirty-five of them in the episco- 
pate, where | have done all the good that 1 could do. Overwhelmed with 
years, I donot wish to dishonour my old age—I do not wish to take an oath.” 
Murmurs broke out, and the Bishop descends from the tribune saying, “ I 
will take my lot in penitence.” 


The split between the non-juring and Constitutional clergy, and 
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the atrocious attempt, constantly renewed, to put down the latter 
by force, is the dominant fact of the religious history of the next 
ten years, and the real ground of the Vendean insurrection. We 
may infer the spirit of the ruling party from a kind of 
mock sermon composed by Camille Desmoulins, and put into 
the mouth of a parish priest at Paris, ending in these words :—‘ 
“When they are not paid, you will very soon know, my 
very dear brethren, that this sort of demons, which are called 
\‘arisees or princes of priests, ts not cast out except by fast- 
ing.” The persuasive argument of starvation, and, later on, of 
the galleys and the guillotine, was freely applied to the “refrac- 
tory” clergy, but with very indifferent success. On the other 
and, the ranks of the Constitutional clergy seem, with some 
vlaring exceptions, to have been recruited with upright and 
honourable men, who did their best, against fearful odds, to sus- 
tain the faith and religious spirit of their flocks. We cannot 
{llow the author through the exciting and often harrowing 
details of the ignominious persecution which culminated in the 
massacres of September, when “the refractories ” were the first 
victims. He observes, with perfect justice, that “nothing more 
resembles the Spanish Inquisition than the Revolutionary Tribunal 
in the decisions of the Convention ” ; only, happily, the one counts 
its bloody dominion by years, while the other counts it by cen- 
turies. Priests crammed in hulks, or sent en masse to the scaffold, 
uuns whipped in the streets, or singing the Salve Regina at the foot 
of the scatfold, are pictures constantly recurring during those dreary 
years, the only crime of the victims being a refusal to accept, at the 
bidding of the State, what they held to be schismatical ministra- 
tions. 

With the advent of Napoleon to supreme power, a new and more 
inglorious chapter opens in the history of the French Church. That 
lis serious aim in effecting the Concordat was to enlist the religious 
sentiment, in the persons of its authorized guardians, on his side as 
a serviceable instrument of despotic power, is notorious enough. 
Lut M. de Pressensé has brought out with peculiar force and clear- 
ness the cynical insolence of his pretended patronage of religion, 
and his odd collusion, for his own purposes, with the extremest 
Ultramontane pretensions, to which he gave undoubtedly the 
greatest impetus of modern times by calling on Pius VIL. to ride 
roughshod over precedent, canon law, and equity in the redis- 
tribution of the French dioceses, and the arbitrary superseding 
of the Bishops who had been faithful to him through years of 
poverty and risk, and were now rewarded by the brand of schis- 
inaties when they demurred to so unheard-of an invasion of their 
legitimate rights. When he avowed his real belief Napoleon 
— with conten:ptuous indifference of all forms of faith. While 
the negotiations with the Roman Court were proceeding he spoke 
as follows to one of his intimates, and there is abundant evidence 
that, for once, he was saying what he meant :— 

The people must have a religion; this religion must be in the hands of 
the Government. Fifty emigrant bishops, paid by England, to-day lead the 
French clergy. We must destroy their influence ; the authority of the Pope 
is necessary for that. We dismisses them, or makes them give in their resig- 
nation. It is declared that the Catholic religion being that of the majority 
of the French, the exercise of it ought to be organised. The First Consul 
nominates a hundred bishops, the Pope institutes them ; they nominate the 
parish priests—the State pays them. They take the oath. The priests who 
do not submit are transported. It will be said that 1 ama Papist. J am 
nothing. I was a Mahomedan in Egypt; I shall be a Catholic here, for the 
good of the people. 1 do not believe in religions, but in the idea of a God.” 
The Pope, on his part, was induced to consent to a coup état which 
raised his power beyond the wildest dreams of Ultramontane 
fanaticism by the obvious suggestion of his counsellors :—“ Let us 
conclude the Concordat which he (Napoleon) desires; they will 
know, when it is ratified, all the immensity of its religious importance, 
and the power which it gives to Rome over the episcopacy in all the 
world.” It was this argument, and the hope of recovering the Lega- 
tions, that finally silenced the scruples of the pious but vacillating 
Pontiif as to the extent of his powers, and the cruel return he 
was making to the prelates who had so nobly fought his battles 
on the ground of principle, but were not prepared to acquiesce in 
these novel and uncanonical claims. Itis to this, and to the 
senseless ecclesiastical policy of Louis Philippe and Guizot, that 
the modern French Church owes its servile prostration before the 
despotism of the Court of Rome. 

Mr. Stroyan’s translation is creditable on the whole, but there 
has been some carelessness both in the composition and correction 
of the press. Thus we are told in one place that till “ the 
separation of civil and religious cats” (?) was accomplished there 
was no security for freedom of conscience. In another place, “ we 
do not understand that” evidently means “how.” Neither is 
* ancient vicars,” and the like, English in the sense of late vicars. 
The type, however, is admirable, and helps to make the book very 
pleasant reading. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK.* 


pee last three volumes of Mr. Browning’s poem have more 
than fulfilled the promise of the first volume. |The book rises 
in dignity as it goes on} the poet warms with his subject; the 
abrupt and fragmentary Style is changed for a continuous flow; 
the hints and outlines of. character, which in the first volume 
tantalized and at times irritated the reader, become expanded into 
full-length portraits, of which every portion has been deeply con- 


* The Ring and the Book, By Robert Browning. London: Smith 
Elder, & Co. 1869, 4 
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sidered and blended into harmony with the rest. And not only ig 
the actual delineation and workmanship of the later divisions of 
the poem superior to the beginning, but the poem gains much in 
intelligibility by being studied as a whole. The introduction 
itself, which on the first reading seemed difficult and obscure, is 
illuminated by the light which is shed on it by what comes after- 
wards. There are few writers who can so little afford tobe judged 
by isolated parts of their works as Mr. Browning. He seems to 
say to his readers, Take all or none; those who are unwilling to 
read the whole of what he presents to them as one piece can seldom 
understand any portion of it properly. ‘This is the characteristic 
of a profoundly intellectual mind; and herein lies the most 
striking difference between Mr. Browning and his living 
rival. In Tennyson, what clings to the reader’s mind is not the 
broad conception of any of his works, but the concentration and 

wer with which intense thoughts are compressed into single 

ines. The difficulty which is so noticeable in many passages 

In Memoriam results, as in Tacitus, from the brevity of the ex- 
pressions; the difliculty in Paracelsus, or the Ring and the 
results from the subtlety and generality of the thought. 

It is not necessary to repeat the account of the plot which we 
gave in our review of the first volume. No new fact comes out in 
the succeeding portions; the facts already given are merely filled 
out and animated with living breath ; the glow of colour is added 
to the scanty sketch which is suflicient for the merely material 

of the transaction narrated. There is, no doubt, much in- 
equality. The picture which Mr. Browning presents to us is on a 
large scale; it is comparable to the gigantic productions of some 
of the Venetian painters. And while the main elements of Mr. 
Browning's work to the full extent the massiveness 
of those great men, there is, perhaps, in his subordinate parts, a 
failure to depict minute and commonplace events with that grace and 
exquisite perfection which Veronese threw even over his trivialities. 
Few of his readers will not feel a little resentment at Dominus 
Hyacinthus de Archangelis, and Juris Doctor Johannes-Baptista 
Bottinius.! These characters ought to have acted (and are intended 
to act) as a foil to the deep tragedy of the piece ; there should have 
been no effort in their delineation, they should have been a 
tion after the severe problems which Guidoand Caponsacchi present 
to us, they should have represented the grace of a more commonplace 
and ordinary life in contrast to the struggles of ambition and 
passion. ;They are, however, too irredeemably silly, and that not 
with a humorous but with a wearisome silliness; it is an effort 
to take any interest in them at all;)and the length of their lucu- 
brations does not add to the easiness of perusing them. And their 
arguments for and against Count Guido are of the most indifferent, 
where some real light was needed to be thrown on the curious 
circumstances of the case. Indeed, Mr. Browning throughout, in 
his treatment of the question which he sets forth, shows much 
more of the subtlety of the psychologist than of the lawyer. 
While analysing with the greatest skill the turns and windings of 
thought and impulse in his imagined characters, he hardly pays 
sufficient attention to the material parts of the case—to the actual 
question of evidence, of what did or did not happen; he assumes 
rather than conclusively demonstrates the portentous guilt of 
Guido Franceschini. But, after all, a poet cannot be expected to 
be a lawyer ; and we should not have touched upon this point had 
it not been for the somewhat formal aspect of legal advocacy which 
a ~p on the surface in the Ring and the Book. 

f the twelve divisions of the poem, five are undeniably supe- 
rior to the rest; the two speeches of Guido, and the speeches of 
Caponsacchi, Pompilia, and the Pope.] Vivid description and strong 
passion mark the speech of Caponsacchi; dramatic skill and pro- 
found insight into character appear in the two of Guido; whi 
the meditation of the Pope displays that intensity of thought on 
religious problems which is more continual in Mr. Browning than 
in any other poet of the same eminence. | Pompilia is hardly so 

rfect as the others ia wife, however estranged from her husband, 

owever much she had suffered at his hands, would scarcely have 

been able to regard him in so purely indifferent a manner, from so 
external a point of view, as Pompilia takes up with respect to 
Count Guido. We allude to such lines as the following :— 

And when next day the cavalier who caine 

cocee proved Guido Franceschini,—old 

And nothing like so tall as I myself, 

Hooknosed and yellow in a bush of beard, 

Much like a thing I saw on a boy’s wrist, 

He called an owl and used for catching birds,— 

And when he took my hand and made a smile— 

Why, the uncomfortableness of it all 

Seemed hardly more important in the case 

‘Than,—when one gives you, say, a coin to spend,— 

Its newness or its oldness, 
This is very Browningesque. But surely the intimacy of Pompilia 
with one m4 vile as Guido must have left on her mind too deep a 
horror to admit of her expressing herself in thisfashion. Yet there 
are in Pompilia’s speech passages charming in their simplicity, as 
for instance the following :— 

When I was a mere child, my mother ... . that’s 

Violante, you must let me call her so 

Nor waste time, trying to unlearn the word .... 

She brought a neighbour’s child of my own age 

To play with me of rainy afternoons ; 

And since there hung a tapestry on the wall, 

We two agreed to find each other out 

Among the figures. “ Tisbe, that is you, 

With half-moon on your hairknot, spear in hand, 

Flying, but no wings, only the great scarf 
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Blown toa bluish rainbow at your back : 

Call off your hound and leave the stag alone !” 
“ And there are you, Pompilia, such green leaves 
Flourishing out of your five finger-ends, 

And all the rest of you so brown and rough : 
Why is it you are turned a sort of tree?’ 

You know the figures never were ourselves 
Though we nicknamed them so. Thus, all my life-— 
As well what was, as what, like this, was not,— 
Looks old, fantastic, and impossible : 

I touch a fairy thing that fades and fades. 

But Caponsacchi and Guido are Mr. Browning’s most signal 
triumphs. We Swe if, since the great dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age, English poetry has ever produced characters so solid, 
so complex, so carefully thought out. How superior is Guido to 
Count Cenci, in Shelley's play! Cenci is a motiveless monster; he 
has a fiendish delight in cruelty and lust, but we recognise in him 
no community of nature with ourselves ; the possibility of becoming 
like him does not occur .to us in our wildest imaginations. But 
Guido is, every inch of him, a wan of passions, reasonings, volitions, 
the like of which may be seen (though not in the same combina- 
tion) in many of those whom we meet in our daily life. The union 
of his cold sceptical nature with the heat of his fierce revenge 
might have seemed contradictory if portrayed by an inferior master ; 
but in Mr. Browning’s hands the apparent inconsistency proves to 
be one of nature’s contrasts, the more veritable because so unex- 
pected. And again, it is true of him, what is true perhaps of 
every real human being, but what is not found in the exaggerated 
villains of novelists, that in spite of all his degradation we may 
admire somewhat in him—namely, the courage and coolness wit 
which he conducts his defence. He has not indeed the physical 
courage to be able to face immediate death, and at the very last 
he breaks down in laments and supplications; but on no occasion 
on which forethought and prudence can be of any value to him 
does he flinch. ‘Take his own account, in his first speech, of the 
murder he had committed; how plausible it is! liow he had 

aused, in doubt as to the guilt or innocence of his wife; how he 
ad determined to test her with the name of her lover; how he 
had pronounced outside the door the name “ Caponsacchi ”:— 
And the door 
Opened. And then,—why, even then, I think, 
I’the minute that confirmed my worst of fears, 
Surely,—I pray God that I think aright !— 
Had but Pompilia’s self, the tender thing 
Who once was good and pure, was once ny lamb, 
And lay in my bosom, had the well-known shape 
fronted me in the doorway, stood there faint 
With the recent pang, perhaps, of giving birth 
To what might, though by miracle, seem my child,— 
Nay more, I will say, had even the aged fool 
Pietro, the dotard, in whom folly and age 
Wrought, more than enmity or malevolence, 
To | pero and conspire against niy peace,— 
Had either of these but opened, I had paused, 
But it was she the hag, she that brought hell 
For a dowry with her to her husband’s house . . « 
« There was the end! 
Then was I rapt away by the impulse, one 
Tmmeasurable everlasting wave of a n 
To abolish that detested life. 


What follows is no whit inferior. But it is in his second h 
that the genuine nature of Guido is most revealed; for here he is 
speaking privately, in prison, to the two ecclesiastics that are sent 
to — him for death. and consequently he gives much freer rein 
io his impulses than he had done in his public defence. On the sur- 
face, indeed, he seems to be laying aside all reserve, and uttering the 
very thoughts of his heart. Probably even he appeared to himself 
to be doing so, and it is not till the last moment, when the officers 
come to lead him to execution, that the deeper depth, the more 
vivid reality, is disclosed in his piercing cry for life. He tells his 
hearers that all he had hitherto said was vanity—the conceit of 
the head, not the truth of the heart—and he departs appealing to 
Pompilia for aid :— 
Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God, . . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 

So powerful a contrast between what a man deceives himself into 
thinking that he thinks, and what he really thinks when tried by 
the touchstone of reality, has rarely been described in poetry. It 
cannot be appreciated unless the whole of Guido’s subtle shifting 
arguments are perused, arguments replete with a mocking cyni- 
cism, an affected carelessness, and a would-be heroism. 


The tiery and open nature of Caponsacchi is a striking contrast 
to the character we have just been describing, His speech is of a | 
ind which is a novelty in Mr. Browning’s writings; there is in it | 
so much of straightforward description, so little of argumentative 
subtlety. The poet is here deserting what has hitherto been his 
Strongest ground; but few of his readers will regret the change. 
Here is a vivid piece :— 

Suddenly I saw 
The old tower, and the little whitewalled clump 
Of buildings, and the cypress-tree or two,— 
“ Already Castelnuovo—Kome!” I cried, 
“ As good as Rome,—Rome is the next stage, think? 
This is where travellers’ hearts are went to beat. 
Say you are saved, sweet lady!” Up she woke. 
‘The sky was fierce with colour from the sun 
Setting. She screamed eut “ No, I must not die! 
Take me no farther, I should die: stay here! 
I have move life to save than mine!” 

She swooned. 

We scemed safe: what was it foreboded so? 


Out of the coach into the inn I bore 


The motionless and breathless, pure and pale 

Pompilia,—bvore her through a pitying grou! 

And laid her on a couch, still calm and cu 

By deep sleep of all woes at once, The host 
as urgent, “Let her stay an hour or two! 

Leave her to us, all will be right by morn!” 

Oh, my foreboding! But I could not choose. 

We have touched lightly on the faults of the Ring and the Book. 
They are, in truth, considerable, but they lie mostly on the surface. 
The length of the poem is far too great; the form of it is clumsy ; 
the repetitions numerous. Here and there isa ge full of Mr, 
Browning's old contortions and obscurities, which have rendered 
Paracelsus and so many of his lyrics sealed books to the multi- 
tude. But, all deductions being made,jhe has in the present 
volumes given to the world a poem that must be considered one 
of the most considerable of the nineteenth century. / 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS OF LONDON.* 


T is impossible to set bounds to the onward march by which the 
extension of London threatens to invade what little of rural 
or sylvan nature still environs its mass of brick and stone. One 
by one the green hills or slopes which encircle the London basin 
are being sapped by the advancing parallels of commonplace villas 
and terraces. Little as there is in the aspect of these vulgar 
masses of buildings to suggest the regie moles of the poet, there is 
much to awaken the sigh so natural to a man of taste over the 
scanty acreage left to the ploughshare or the spade. Ere the last 
of these meadowy and leafy haunts gives way to the incursion of 
the trowel and the hod, it is well that the task of picturing their 
charms or chronicling their history should be taken in hand by 
some writer alive to the interest of the subject, and qualified to act 
as vates sacer to the worthies of old time. In Mr. William Howitt 
the Northern Heights of London have met with an annalist full at 
least of hearty good will towards his subject, and qualified by the 
practice of along and chequered literary life to tell fluently and with 
ease the tale of a locality which personal residence has made familiar 
and dear to him. The industry displayed in the compilation of 
the volume before us entitles in to much praise. e should 
have been glad of a more systematic arrangement here and there 
of the materials he has been at so much pains to collect, as well 
as of a more critical exactness in his statement of historical or 
antiquarian details. His narrative, however, is never dry, and 
his style, though too often betraying the twang of popular 
journalism, has the smooth and easy flow of a practised writer. 
lis book will be welcome to those who wish to possess, in a handy 
compass and in a readable form, a selection of the better sort of 
gossip and lower form of.history which attaches to this portion of 
the metropolitan suburbs. 

The insatiable appetite for green fields which Cowley deplored 
in “ the monster London” has at all times given rise to com- 
plaints, some of which now strike us with as much surprise at 
their terrors as at the measures they called forth by way of nw i 
Mr. Howitt traces pleasantly some of the earliest stages of this all- 
devouring — and the futile attempts to set bounds to its 
rapacity. Over the whole of these northern heights spread in the 
time of FitzStephen, one of our oldest topographers (between 
1170 and 1182), the vast and quiet forest of Middlesex. Only 
a step from the busy city were cornfields, pastures, and delightful 
meadows, intermixed with pleasant streams, on which stood many 
a mill, whose clack was grateful to the ear. ‘ Beyond them a 
forest extends itself, beautified with,woods and groves, and full of 
the lairs and coverts of beasts and game, stags, bucks, boars, and 
wild bulls.” These wild bulls, the writer thought, were probably 
buffaloes, or like the beasts of Andalusia in Spain, which are 
not large. From the remains which occasionally turn up we 
may surmise, with Mr. Howitt, that the breed was more fikely 
much the same as the ancient British stock which Sir Walter 
Scott tells us ranged the old Caledonian forest, and of which 
the famous Chillingham herd forms the last expiring relics. In 
this forest flourished abundant yew trees, whence were drawn 
goodly store of the national weapon. The fine old woods 
were, according to Maitland’s History of London, disafforested in 
the reign of Henry IIL, a.p. 1218. A considerable breadth, how- 
ever, seems to have been retained as hunting and sporting 
ground for the sovereign. We find Henry VIII., by proclamation 
addressed to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, denouncing im- 
prisonment and further penalties against all such as presumed 
to kill hare, partridge, pheasant, or heron, from his Palace at 
Westminster to “St. Gyles in the Fields, and from thence to 
Islington, to our Lady of the Oke, to Highgate, to Hornsey 
Parke, to Hampstead Heath, and from thence to his said Palace 
of Westminster.” His daughter Elizabeth used to frequent 
Islington and Highgate Woods for hunting and hawking. She 
took up her quarters at Canonbury Tower, and her courtiers had 
houses around, amid woods and gardens. Mr. Howitt —_ 
of Raleigh’s house still remaining as the “ Pied Bull” at Isling- 
ton. Alarms at the inordinate extension of London distur 
towards the latter part of her reign, the mind of the great Queen. 
A proclamation os dated at Norwich, July 7, 1580, for- 
bidding any “ further buildings being erected by any class of people, 
within the limits of the said city, or within three miles from any 
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of its gates; also that not more than one family should live 
in one oe and that such families should not take inmates.” 
The penalty for infringing this stringent sumptuary law was 
imprisonment without bail till good security was found for keep- 
ing the enactments. The figures which were thought to justify 
these arbitrary restrictions may well provoke a smile in our day. 
Harrison’s Description of England sets down the — of 
England, in the year 1575, at about 5,000,000. we quad- 
ruple the population of London from 1377, when it was only 
35,000, the metropolis of Elizabeth’s reign would not exceed 
140,000. The Stuarts were equally haunted by fears of the 
growth of London. James I. had scagcely come to the throne 
when he ordered all such houses as had been erected contrary 
to Elizabeth’s proclamation to be pulled down. In 1617, and 
again in 1622, all nobles, knights, and gentlemen were ordered 
to go hence, with their wives and families, and to remain in their 
country-houses till they were called again to Parliament, in order 
to restrain what the Scottish Solomon terms a “ricketty dis- 
temper in the head of the kingdom which occasioneth a flux of 
humours to approach the Court.” Nor was Cromwell, as Mr. 
Howitt shows, a whit the wiser in this respect. In 1656 a fine 
of one year’s rent was ordered against any offender who had 
erected a house having less than four acres of land attached 
to it, and of 100/. against any one who had erected a house 
without land. These proclamaticns seem to have remained a 
dead letter, save that they served occasionally as means for the 
extortion of bribes by favourites about the Court. So limited at 
this time was the public locomotion that in 1620 there were only 
twenty-five hackney coaches in all London and Westminster. 
These having increased in 1635, the King ordered that no hackney 
coach should be used for anything but to carry people into and 
out of London at least three miles—not from one part of town to 
another, “ because they obstructed the streets and rendered them 
dangerous to His Majesty, his beloved consort, and the nobility,” 
besides rendering hay and provender dear. No more than fifty 
hackney coachmen were allowed, but Cromwell extended the 
number to two hundred. 

The “northern heights ” of London had up to this time remained 
unscaled by the gathering phalanx of life at their base. Mr. 
Howitt’s practice being to abstain from giving authorities, it is 
not always easy to check or to appreciate the sources on which he 
depends for his opening statements. We look in vain in Mr. 
Kemble for the very apocryphal grant of the manor of Hampstead 
from Edgar the Peaceable, in g78, to his Minister Mangoda. As 
Edgar died in 975, there is here either a mistake in the figures, or 
something very like a forgery on the part of the monks of West- 
minster, to whom we are told the manor was granted on its lapse to 
the Crown after the death of Mangoda without heirs. It is named 
as consisting of five hydes in Edward the Confessor’s grant on 
restoring the Cathedral of Westminster. Its value was only 1cos. 
In Domesday, where the account is somewhat confused, it was re- 
turned as only 50s. ‘The chief villein was one Ralph Peverel; a 
Norman, so adds Mr. Howitt, who had married Ingelrica, the Con- 
queror’s discarded mistress, In the reign of Edward II. the convent 
of Westminster received by grant from Sir Roger Brabazon, Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, the adjoining manor of Belsize, com- 
prising a house with §7 acres of land. At the dissolution of monas- 
teries the manor of Hampstead was conferred on the bishopric of 
Westminster, to which Thomas Thirlby was consecrated in 1540. 
In nine years the Bishop had alienated nearly all the property of 
the see, and it was reduced to adeanery ; when the Crown obtained 

ossession of Hampstead manor, then valued at 65/. 15s. yearly, 

dward conferred it upon Sir Thomas Wroth, whose grandson, 
Sir Robert—the husband of Lady Mary Dudley, niece of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and author of Urania, in imitation of the Arcadia— 
ordered it by will to be sold. It thus passed to Sir Baptist Hickes, 
afterwards Lord Campden, and from his family to the Noels, 
through the marriage of his daughter Juliana with Sir Robert 
Noel of Burleigh in Rutlandshire. In 1707 the manor was 
urchased by Sir W. Langhorne, a wealthy East India merchant, 
ord also of the manor of Charlton in Kent. Failing issue of Sir 
William, both estates passed by remainder to Sir John Conyers, 
and on his death to Margaret Maryon, and next to her son, the 
Rey. John Maryon, whose grandaughter marrying General Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, the property devolved upon their only 
son, the present owner, Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson. 

The primitive village of Hampstead—anciently written Hame- 
stede, simply the “ homestead ”—first drew to itself the seekers 
of health and pleasure by the attraction of its mineral waters. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. it is said to have been inhabited 
by a colony of washerwomen, but by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century it had become a regular watering-place. Hand- 
bills and the advertising puffs of the day duly set forth the at- 
tractions of concerts, raflles, races on the heath, entertainments at 
Belsize House, and Pane marriages at Sion Chapel.” A comedy 
called Hampstead Heath, acted at Drury Lane in 1706, gives a 
graphic picture of what was to the Cockney mind of the period 
the “ nearest show of Paradise.” Belsize House, long in pessession 
of the Wade family, and afterwards in that of the Karls of Ches- 
terfield, was opened in 1720 as the prototype of Ranelagh or 
Vauxhall. The Lower Flask Tavern was another adjunct to 
Hampstead Wells. A paper in the Tatler, August 170g, speaks 
in terms of warning of the “ raffling shop, secretly supported by a 
deep practitioner in the law.” The numerous wells round London 
furnish a chapter by themselves to Mr. Howitt’s book. Another 


is afforded by the feats of highwaymen, the most daring of which 


ee is the case of a Bill filed in the Court of or gd by 
ohn Everet, a notorious robber, to recover from Joseph Williams 
his proper share of 2,000/., amassed by the fraternity by open and 
downright plunder and cutting of purses upon the heath; for 
which insult and contempt of court, the attorney, one Wreathock, 
who also practised on the highway, was committed to the Fleet 
for six months. Plaintiff and defendant both came to the gallows, 
Among famous denizens of this suburb, as villas began to dot its 
green solitudes, appear Lords Erskine and Chatham, the latter of 
whom passed at North End the mysterious year of his retirement 
and gloom. Poets, artists, and men of letters were drawn to these 
leasant haunts. Steele had a cottage there in which Sir Charles 
edley had died. Addison and his friends often met in the gardens 
of the Bull and Bush. Akenside’s friend Dyson bought him a 
house here; and Johnson took lodgings for his wife’s health, 
Blake was wont to refresh his harassed spirit, or nurse his way- 
ward fancy, in the company of his friend Linnell. In Leigh Hunt’s 
cottage in the Vale of Health most of the finest poetry of 
Keats was written. From Millfield Lane to Caen Wood was 
known as Poets’ Lane, frequented by Hunt, Keats, Lamb 
Hazlitt, and Coleridge. In Church Row lived the Aikins, and 
here Mrs, Garbauld set up her school, and wrote poems to the 
mild delight of her generation. The church and church-yard have 
yielded up an endless roll of more or less illustrious dead, whose 
memories have made their precincts classic or holy ground. 
Scarcely less rich in historical and biographical associations are 
the once secluded villages of Highgate and Hornsey. Muswell 
Hill, originally the “‘ Moss-well ”—another of the suburban spas— 
boasted a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Muswell, to which 
flocked crowds of pilgrims. This well, now called St. Dunstan’s, 
has been but lately protected, Mr. Howitt writes, by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the interest of the parishioners, and still retains with 
a | its repute for medicinal properties. 
The etymology or derivation of Islington has pow been a 
see with antiquaries. Hisselton, Hyseldone, Yseldon, and 
yseldon are varieties with which the name presents itself in early 
authorities. Isendune, Isendon, and Iseltone occur in Domesday, 
and Isendone in the most ancient records of St. Paul’s. The name 
as written over the stall of the prebend in the chcir of the old 
cathedral was Iseldone, according to Dugdale, and the prebend 
was valued at eight marks, In the Valor Ecclesiasticus the Islyng- 
ton prebenda de stands as val. xs, xd. Lysons ridiculously takes 
the name to mean the “ Hill of Iron,” from the chalybeate sprin 
in the neighbourhood. Skinner still more absurdly derives it 
from “ Gisel, a hostage, in Anglo-Saxon.” Sharon Turner in some 


respects comes nearer the mark in referring it to Ysseldune, the ¢ 


“ down of the Yssel,” supposed to be the original name of the river 
of Wells which fell into the Fleet. Houghton suggests a far-fetched 
derivation from the “ British word Ishel, ‘lower,’ and twyn, ‘a forti- 
fied enclosure,’ ” indicating a fort or tower below Highgate or Ham 
stead. Mr. Howitt suspends his judgment, though he might safely 
have cast in his lot with Mr. vation, who, in his Antiquarian 
Perandulation of Islington decides on Ysel or Eysel being the same 
as Ousel, the diminutive for Ouse or Eyse, the British for water or 
ariver. Islington, accordingly, is the “ town of the river.” This is 
made absolutely clear by the occurrence in Domesday of an Iselin- 
getuna, Esingatuna, or! Isingetuna, in Norfolk, so called from its 
site on the Ouse or Isis. Of all the northern heights of London 
Islington is the most ancient in story. Battle Bridge perpetuates 
the tradition of Boadicea’s last desperate onset and overthrow, 
when 80,000 Britons fell before the legions of Suetonius. Whether 
the skeleton of the elephant disinterred here some years ago was 
a relic of the invading host, or a native of the British woods in 
prehistoric and semi-tropical times, Mr. Howitt has not given 
sufficient heed to paleontology to decide for us. He has brought 
ina curious note derived by Carte from the Mostyn papers touching 
the deputation who accompanied Llewellyn to London during the 
troubles in Wales under Edward I. The Snowdon barons were 
quartered at Islington, and entertained with the best that the 
country afforded. Unhappily they could not drink the wine and 
ale of London. The English bread they slighted, and the environs 
failed to supply milk enough for their party. Their pride, too, 
was galled by the vulgar staring of the Londoners at the strangers 
outlandlish garb. No,” chorussed the indignant Britons, “ we 
will never again visit Islington except as conquerors.” And from 
that instant they resolved to take up arms. Here the luckless 
Henry VI. was met by the insolent Warwick, and with every mark 
of ignominy escorted to the Tower. “ Between Eyseldon and Shore- 
ditch” his more fortunate conqueror, Edward IV., was met by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen with addresses of congratulation. 
And hereabouts, after the defeat of Lambert Simnel, Henry VII. 
was saluted by a similar deputation. Hither came, in 1557, 
the pensioners of Queen Mary, sent to greet the ambassadors 
of the Czar of Muscovy; and here, in the same year, a band of 
Protestants, including one John Rough, chaplain to the Earl 
of Arran, and an intimate friend of John Knox, were burnt at 
the stake. As the stream of history widens its bounds and land- 
marks, and becomes more fixed and sure, the incidents of the local 
chronicle multiply upon us, and the compiler’s work grows more 
minute. It is impossible for mere extracts to do justice to the 
fulness of the writer’s details. Allowing for a certain tendency to 
mere book-making, as well as for a de of prolixity natural 
enough to a veteran in letters, his work has in it an amount of 
pleasant reading to make it go down with the general public. 
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MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL-PAINTING.* 

Y this volume the labour of love which the late lamented 
President of the Academy undertook, more than twenty 
ars ago, for the cause of his art, is completed. It is possible 
that the title of the book may give an incorrect idea of its object 
to a hasty reader—leading him to expect a work of the biogra- 
hical order, like that which in old days we owe to Vasari, and 
in our own time to Cavalcaselle. But what Sir Charles Eastlake 
has here modestly named “ materials” are, in truth, the history 
of oil-painting as an art, from the earliest period to the days of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. He is not ostensibly engaged with 
the biography of artists, nor with the national influences which 
formed their style and prescribed their subjects, nor with their in- 
dividual powers of treating them. His aim is throughout to trace 
the gradual steps by which oil-colours superseded colours of a more 
perishable or a less effective nature, and were then elaborated into 
the magnificent art of which the lords paramount were Van Eyck 
and Bellini, ‘Titian and Veronese, Correggio and Rubens, Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez. We might easily lengthen this imperial 
list, but what a purple splendour there is about it as it stands! 
Like an enumeration of famous landscapes, what visions of glow 
and glory does it call up! But we have given it, not with any 
wish to dwell upon these alluring topics, but simply to convey 
to our readers a true impression of the importance and interest of 
the subject dealt with in these volumes. For, by virtue of the 
unity which always exists, not only between the nature and cha- 
racter of the artist and his work, but also between the executive 
and the mental elements of it, the leading pictorial qualities of the 
great oil-painters are involved in the history which professes, as 
its dominant idea, to record their technical processes. This is 
especially true of the volume before us, which turns much less 
than did the first volume on the rudimentary efforts and old tradi- 
tionary methods of the early oil-painters. As the colour system 
of each leading artist in his turn is described, we have with it 
a description of his style and place in the world of art—the 
force and purity of the Van Eycks, and of Bellini and his 
contemporaries; the glowing tenderness of Perugino; the in- 
tensity and more than microscopic |refinement of Leonardo da 
Vinci; the calm range and equable senatorial splendour of Titian ; 
the mysterious imagination of Rembrandt ; the correggiescity of 
Correggio. Thus what at first sight seems a rather limited sub- 
ject turns out, when duly handled, to be one of the highest interest 

to all who have any real care for art. And it does not ap 
an exaggerated statement \if we say that Sir Charles has here 
given us a legacy hardly inferior in value to that which England 

owes to his untiring exertions in the National Collection. 

There is something, it seems to us, eminently characteristic of 
Englishmen (and eminently characteristic, it may be added, of 
the distinguished author), in the scheme of the k, as here 
set forth. We often hear now, with an iteration which would 
almost be tedious were it not so graceful, so lively, and so 
discursive, of the Englishman’s practical helplessness and the- 
oretical incapacity when compared with the style in which 
people manage things in France or Germany. And certainly 
the scheme of this book does appear small in comparison with 
the vast pretensions of such a writer as M. Taine, in his re- 
cent essays on the Italian and Flemish schools. The one starts 
from oils and resins; the other, from the conformation of the 
country, the races who have inhabited it from primeval times, 
and the whole course of its subsequent history. Re Charles aims 
at showing the little steps by which the employment of certain 
“ vehicles ” led the artists on to form their style; M. Taine pro- 
fesses to account for the genius and works of Hemling or Soke 
by laws which compelled their appearance, and governed their 
hands by an irresistible fatality. And M. Taine’s book leaves one 
with the impression of a clever writer who has never once had a 
glimpse of his subject, and in whose essay it is the least portion 
which bears reference either to what the painters heak at or 
to the merit of their works—art, in his history, being truly 
minima pars sui; whilst in the other, beside the exhaustive 
treatment of the technicalities which the author undertakes 
to investigate, all that he has included, in his progress, upon the 
style and value of the artists has that peculiar authority which 
belongs to the careful judgments of a painter upon his own pro- 
fession. The same contrast holds good in respect to the style of 
the two writers—Taine sparkling, cold, too clever for confidence, 
untouched by the soul of his subject, and hence never touching 
the reader’s; Eastlake temperate, chaste, keeping always within 
the phrase rather than exceeding measure, yet rising with the 
occasion to a certain sedate and impressive eloquence when he de- 
scribes those works of which no one but the artist himself can 
adequately feel the amazing and unapproachable excellences. 

_ The volume opens with a name which, even after the lapse of 
six centuries, no one who has loved and felt with the test of the 
Italian poets can write without a certain emotion. The chapel in 
8. Maria Nuova at Florence, founded by Folco Portinari, father to 
Dante’s Beatrice, was the place which the taste of a descendant and 
namesake of Folco, some hundred and fifty years afterwards, con- 
verted into what one may call the first collection of oil-paintings 
seen in Italy. Sir Charles traces this innovation to the commercial 
connexions which the Portinari family had with North-western Eu- 
rope. Besides importing Flemish pictures, they appear to have 


shown attention toAntonello of Messina, the paar who still pre- 
serves the traditional credit of introducing the new process into 
the South. Italy, probably for nearly two thousand years (if the 
Etruscan tomb-pictures date so far back), had been satisfied with 
methods in painting which generally employed water as the 
diluent of the colours. And the climate of the sub-Apennine 
districts was, in truth, just sufficiently free from dampness and 
liberal in light to render “ fresco” and “ tempera,” in their many 
varieties, possible. Yet,even there, no one who now visits the 
country can fail to observe that an exceptionally favourable 
building and rarely found conditions of careful guardianship are 
essential to prolong the life of a fresco for any period which a 
serious artist might rationally desire. As we read that England 
is within, but only just within, the “ wheat-growing circle,” so 
we may say of Italy and her. famous frescoes. One must 
descend to Sicily, or Greece, or Egypt to find a climate genuinely 
propitious to that delicate but delightful art. Only here and 
there a Giotto’s chapel at Padua, a Monasterio Maggiore for 
Luini, perhaps a Vatican ceiling for Michael Angelo—makes one 
feel, by the contrast of its accidental preservation, how pre- 
carious was that method to which so much of genius and so much 
of history was entrusted. Hence (irrespectively of the peculiar 
technical merits possessed by oil-colour in depth and fusion of tint, 
truth united with force of tone, and facility in correction and 
finish), there is no cause for wonder that the Italians, although 
a race singularly conservative by instinct, rapidly adopted the 
novel and more durable meer Oe | Soon, says Vasari, “ —_ 
crowded with enthusiasm to see this new and more real perfec- 
tion, deeming that nothing could ever surpass it.” And surpassed 
it certainly has not been; though the enthusiasm might have been 
abated had the ills that oil-painting, in its turn, is heir to—the 
cracked surface, the fugitive tint, the rich brown rustiness, dear to 
the connoisseur, the ravages of the sun and the cleaner—been 
foreseen by the eyes which looked on Francia and Perugino in 
the glory of their first freshness. 

After noticing the beginnings of the art in Italy, Sir Charles 
recapitulates the practice of the Flemings, and then p 
to notice its ual development at the hands of Lorenzo di 
Credi, Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino, Francia, Raffaelle, the Frate, 
Andrea del Sarto, and other Florentines. He then treats on Cor- 
reggio, in a very full and interesting chapter, concluding the 
treatise with a general sketch of those famous “ Venetian methods” 
which have been the delight and wonder of all subsequent oil- 
and the ignis fatuus to many. We that, 

ad life been spared, the author would have examined the 
chief Venetian painters; nor is there any subject on which his 
patient observation and exquisite taste would have been more 
profitably or pleasantly employed. It is to be hoped that some 
of the notes on pictures observed during Eastlake’s journeys may 
supply this hiatus, should the affectionate care which has given us 
this volume judge it proper to publish them. A short series of essays, 
mostly directed to technical details, closes the volume. They 
contain the fruits of a singularly precise and varied experience, 
and would, we should think, if illustrated by practical experiments, 
form an admirable basis for a course of lectures to the students of 
the Academy. Such lessons of practice are particularly desirable 
in England, whose artists are in no danger of suffering by an ex- 
cess of that formal routine teaching which has elsewhere brought 
schools of art to a dead level of academic monotony. 

With one extract, which we choose because it involves few 
technical details, we close our notice of the most important essay 
on art which the English press has given us for many years :— 

In the application of fresco-painting to architecture, the practice of Cor- 
reggio differed widely from that of on masters: his innovations in 
this department may be exemplified by comparing his cupolas with the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel, by Michael Angelo. That great painter, 
o—_ a master of foreshortening, has not, in the instance referred to, sup- 

his figures to be above the eye, but opposite to it, so that they are still 
intelligible when seen in any other situation, as, for example, in an engrav- 
ing; Correggio, on the other hand, in his cupolas, always aimed at 
producing the perspective appearance of figures above the eye; and the 
violent foreshortening which is the consequence renders his figures unsatis- 
factory except in their original situation, and when seen from below, where 
their effect must at first have been marvellous. But, after all, if the object 
of art be to meet the impressions of nature by corresponding representation, 
it is evident that foreshortening on ceilings or cupolas, as it necessarily pre- 
sents the human figure and all objects in a mode absolutely foreign to 
our experience, must, more or less, depart from the plain end of imitation, 
and can only excite wonder at the artist’s skill, It remains to observe that 
the foreshortenings which Correggio has introduced in his cupolas are, in 
most cases, incompatible with all but a general expression in the features, as 
the heads are almost always represented as if seen from below. All nobler 
objects were thus overiooked in the pursuit of a favourite excellence, and 
Correggio ever sought the attributes of perspective opposed to qualities of 
the mere surface; . . . to pierce in ene the surface of a cupola 
with ascending figures, notwithstanding the amazing difficulty of the under- 
taking, was an enterprise quite to his taste. 


ROBIN GRAY.* 


iv the whole of this novel had been equal to the first volume 
we should have had to record a real and very striking success. 
Though based on the decidedly dangerous experiment of ampli- 
fying a ballad so well known, so perfect in itself, and so pathetic 
as “ Auld Robin Gray,” it is very satisfactorily done so far ; and if 
we object to this elaboration of a poem the very simplicity of 
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which stirs our imagination more than any amount of detail can 
satisfy, it is because we think the broad sugyestiveness of poetry 
a higher kind of art than the minute particularization which passes 
by the name of novel-writing. Also because we think that all 
eno second presentations of a well-known story, these after- 
growths from an old-established stem, are mistakes in themselves, 
and more likely than not to be weak and unsatisfactory. We 
cannot, however, say this of the first volume of Robin Gray, almost 
the whole of which has been worked with great delicacy and skill, 
and which is as good for the kind of thing as can be. 

We need not repeat the story so far. The leading lines are 
precisely,those of “ Auld Robin Gray ”—two young lovers, with not 
sufficient means to marry on, Jeamie’s sea voyage to make the 
crown a pound, reports of his death, the father’s broken arm, the 
mother’s illness, the cow that was stolen away, and Auld Robin 
Gray who comes a’ courting in the day‘of want, and who is finall 
accepted under the pressure of poverty and the parents’ need. 
Then Jeamie turns up again, and sees Jeanie at her own home, 
and with the kiss immortalized by the ballad they tear themselves 
away. After this the likeness between the poem and the story is 
at an end. And with the likeness we come also to an end of the 
verisimilitude and naturalness of the tale. 

The villain of the book, and the worker of all the mischief 
to every one, is Nicol McWhapple, the Laird of Clashgirn, an 
elder of the kirk, a hypocrite, forger, murderer, smuggler, and 
everything else that is bad. He is a placid, cunning little 
man, with a small shrunken body and a lame leg; his keen face 
runs from the high cheek bones to a sharp point at the clean- 
shaven chin; he has a sallow complexion, a pawky smile, a habit 
of drooping his eyelids “over his small, pale, ferrety eyes, and 
occasionally giving his head a jerk forward like a hawk dabbing 
at its prey.” This pleasant person has, it seems, in times past 
taken in and supported Jeamie Falcon and his mother, when they 
came wandering to Portlappock in distress. He tended the mother 
in her illness and buried her decently when she died, and after- 
wards brought up Jeamie asa kind of feeless servant—half son, 
half servant—out of whom good work was got and little given in 
return. When the lad wants the farm of Askaig, and two years’ 

e for stock, that he may marry Jeanie Lindsay, the old lean 
jaird refuses him; so Jeamie thinks he has nothing for it but to go 
to sea, Portlappock being a fishing place where every man is a 
sailor. He therefore engages himself in one of Clashgirn’s boats, 
which is heavily insured, and commanded by Ivan Carrack, a 
Highland skipper with a more than mortal stolidity of face and 
. character, and an inexhaustible capacity for whisky. Before start- 
ing, however, Girzie Todd, the old fishwife, warns him against 
joining Carrack and “ the Colin.’ But as she will give him no 
reason why she says “The Colin’s doomed,” Jeamie only answers, 
“Toots Girzie!” and takes his own way. When fairly at sea he 
finds that something is amiss, though he cannot say what. The 
meh look at him coldly; the skipper drinks, swears, and stares 
with his calf eyes incessantly, and lays some mysterious crooked 
spell on Jeamie, who, do what he will, can never right himself. 
Once the ship is set on fire, and Jeamie is “blamed,” though in- 
nocent; but there is no chance of his position bettering, for 
McWhapple and Carrack have agreed between them to lose the 
brig, and Jeamie with her, and the old fable of the wolf and the 
lamb has to be carried out. But such crimes as murder and arson 
on the high seas have to be committed cautiously, so that it is a 
little time before Carrack can succeed in firing the ship, which at 
last he does, unseen by any of the crew and suspected only by 
Jeamie and one other. When the boats are lowered and the men 
safely seated in them, Jeamie is sent below for the log; at the 
same moment the mainmast topples over, there is a terrible ex- 
plosion, and the blazing wreck sinks hissing into the water. Of 
course the lad is assumed to be burnt or drowned, and the boat 
pulls into shore. When news comes to Portlappock of his loss, 
the Lindsay distress culminates, and Jeanie marries Robin Gray. 
But the Robin Gray of the book and the Auld Robin Gray of the 
poem are not the same men. He of the book isa man of green 
middle-age but looking younger, a fine, hearty, healthy, Scottish 
farmer in the prime of life, and one of whom any woman might 
be fond. He had seen Jeanie grow up from a wee bit wean to a 
braw and sonsie lass ; and he had loved her once and for all before 
he was aware of her attachment to Jeamie. When he asks her to 
marry him she tells him that her heart is in the grave with her 
dead lover; but she finally consents, since he is willing to take her 
on her own terms, thankful to get heron any. After the marri 
then, when Jeanie has learnt to love her husband dearly and to be 
calm and happy, come Jeamie’s return, the meeting, and the kiss; 
and then Mr. Gibbon’s coda. 

Jeanie says nothing to her husband of the dead lover's reap- 
pearance, but he hears of it from McWhapple, with sly hints, 
cautions, and inuendoes intermixed. He is annoyed that Jeanie 
does not confide in him; but she keeps silence to avoid giving him 
pain, jealous as he is, until such time as she shall know that Jeamie 
nas left Portlappock. Jeamie does not leave. Wishing to re- 
venge himself on [van Carrack for the misery he has wrought him, 
and knowing that he fired the brig, he stays in the place, at a 
desolate out-of-the-way shieling beyond the Brownie’s Bite and 
uP by Askaig, where Girzie’s daft son Wattie, and Lang Rob 

eith and his wife, keep him company. Carnieford, or Robin 
Gray, straightforward and generous if jealous, goes over to Askaig 
to see Jeamie and make all right with him; but he does not find 
him; and on that same day a strange man comes in the Clashgirn 
gig for Jeanic, with a message to haste away to Askaig with 


clothes, &c., for her gudeman is lying there badly hurt, and she 
is wanted to tend him. It is a wild day, and the “ Brownie’s 
Bite” is a grewsome torrent; but she gets across the swollen 
waters safely, if after peril—to find no gudeman at all, but just 
Jeamie Valcon. By this time she has found out that she 
loves her husband better than her old lover, and they have a 
scene wherein she bitterly reproaches him for his treachery 
which he has not been guilty. Carnieford on reaching home 
hears the news of his wife’s sudden disappearance, and tears back 
to Askaig like a madman, coming upon Jeanie and Jeamie sitting 
in the kitchen, the one looking dour and the other disconsolate, 
Then ensues a tremendous hubbub. The farmer refuses to hear 
reason, or to believe in the innocence of wife or man. He and 
Jeamie have a quarrel and a fight; and for one reason or another 
they all—husband, lover, Lang Rob, Wattie the idiot, and Jeanie— 
rush out of the house, and into the tremendous storm of the night, 
and all wander right away to the foaming spate of the Brownie’s 
Bite. Here Jeanie hears the sound of trampling and struggling— 
by a sudden flash of lightning sees two men fighting on the very 
edge of the abyss; and then a shriek tells her that one has 
been hurled into the water. An instant after a man stumbles 
against her; it is her husband who grips her arm, asks what is 
amiss, and, when he sees who it is, lets her fall to the earth, 
and disappears. Some days alter this a body is found jammed 
among the rocks of the fall. The head and face are so battered 
that they are not recognisable, but the clothes, which are Jeamie 
Falcon’s, leave no doubt as to its identity. He and Wattie 
Todd the idiot are both missing; but before the corpse is found 
Girzie has set off on a search for her son, sure that he is away 
with Jeamie somewhere. When the body is recognised as 
Jeamie’s by the clothes, Robin Gray of Carnieford is arrested as 
the murderer. 

Jeanie, sure of his innocence for all that appearances are so 
fatally against him, now bends all her wits to his defence; and 
among other things—after having made and signed a deposition 
eminently damaging to him—she goes off to Clashgirn to watch the 
old laird, whom, together with Carrack, she suspects of foul play 
somehow. She sees him leave the house at dead of night, and 
follows him to the beach, where he signals a brig lying-to 1n shore. 
A boat comes off, and Ivan Carrack comes in her. He and 
McWhapple have a talk which reveals much to Jeanie, who is 
listening in a hollow hard by. But an incautious movement betrays 
her, and Carrack seizes her after a hard chase. We binds her 
hand and foot, gags her mouth, and takes her with him on board 
the brig, where he makes love to her in his uncouth Highland 
fashion. The brig has only two sailors in her—one a certain ill- 
looking Donald; and the other, Grainger, a queer, hirsute, surly 
fellow, who speaks but little, keeps himself in the shade, and has 
a habit of concealing his face as much as he can. But to this 
man Jeanie appeals for protection; and though his odd ways leave 
her in doubt as to whether he will aid her or not, he nevertheless 
inspires her with confidence. She is so sure that her husband did 
not murder Jeamie Falcon, and so sure too that Clashgirn and 
Carrack have had a hand in the deed, that she would give her 
life to get back to Portlappock, if only she could right Robin while 
there is yet time. After a brief season of suspense, during which 
she is locked up in the cabin knowing nothing of what is going 
on above, she finds herself at Portlappock, with Grainger in charge 
of the brig, and Donald and Ivan Carrack prisoners in the hold. 

And now everything comes to light. Grainger is Jeamie 
Falcon disguised, and the rightful possessor of ew which 
MecWhapple, as his father’s trustee, agent, and friend, had filched 
from him, the proofs of his rightful possessorship lying with Girzie 
Todd; the poor daft idiot Wattie is the murdered man, and 
murdered by Ivan Carrack, with Clashgirn’s connivance; Ivan is 
Girzie’s brother, and McWhapple is the father of the boy, so that 
father and uncle together have com d the death of the son of 
the one and nephew of the other. ‘The laird and the skipper are 
arrested, and the laird dies in his cell, but the skipper is hanged, 
wanting more drink; Jeamie travels, and finally marries a young 
lady of his own station, and one better fitted for the Laird of 
Clashgirn than poor Jeanie would have been, which is doubtful ; 
and after a long time of severance and probation, Robin and Jeanie 
come together again, the birth of a young Carnieford helping in 
that desirable result. 

This, then, is the outline of the story, and it is a curious patch- 
work of idyllic tenderness and wild sensationalism. Nothing can 
be quieter than the first volume, nothing more upheaped and 
strained than the last two. It is as if they had been worked by 
different hands, and they produce the same effect as a badly 
matched piece of cloth. Two things strike us as scarcely natural 
in the treatment—one is, that Girzie Todd should have kept 
so religiously the secret of her son’s parentage for all those 
years, seeing that a slip of this kind does not tell much in 
Scotland against any man, especially if unmarried, and seeing 
also that it is scarcely possible to hide such a thing in a country 
ee and the other is, that Jeanie’s sudden attachment to her 

usband alternates rather inharmoniously with her passionate 
love for Jeamie, only so lately shown. She would scarcely have 
upbraided the lover for the sake of the husband so bitterly as 
she did, if she loved him as she is assumed to have done. One 
or the other is painted in too strong colours, and the alternation 
is both too sudden and too extreme. The character of Girzie 
Todd is admirable in the beginning, though afterwards she too 
0 off into turgidity and extravagance; but McWhapple and 
van Carrack are melodramatic monsters without much life- 
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likeness, considering their circumstances. It is a pity that so 
delightful an opening should have so unsatisfactory a continuance 
and ending; but it only shows how much more difficult it is for 
Mr. Gibbon to construct a good plot than to work pleasantly and 
well on one already made to his hand. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M LITTRE’S Dictionary * is still going on, and the twenty- 
e first livraison justifies in every respect the success 
which the previous ones have obtained. Ménage, Furetiére, 
the Dictionnaire de Trévoux, Napoléon Landais, Bescherelle, 
nay, the Académie itself, must yield to the new lexico- 
grapher who, single-handed, has given us in such gigantic propor- 
tions the history of the French language. We might easily fill 
pages with remarks of every kind suggested by this excellent 
work. Amongst the archaisms duly registered by the author, for 
instance, the word perdurable occurs, and M. Littré observes that 
it is a pity such an epithet should have become obsolete. Again, 
we say inexorable, inextricable, implacable; why should we not em- 
poy the corresponding aflirmatives exvrable, extricable, placable? 
ashion has admitted the former and rejected the latter, and 
fashion in this as well in as many other instances has proved a very 
absurd guide. M. Littré’s etymologies, derived from an accurate 
knowl of the laws of comparative philology, would have seemed 
exceedingly tame to Ménage, who used, as our readers know, to 
coin Latin words whenever he failed to find some ready made. But 
we have learnt, in these degenerate times, to be more cautious 
than our forefathers were, and we think it safer to confess our 
ignorance than to venture upon fantastic and hypothetical deri- 
vations. With reference to the verb plaire, M. Littré remarks 
that the original form of the infinitive was plaisir, from placére, 
whereas the form which is now exclusively admitted can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the writers who introduced 
it accented placére with the penultimate short. The slang or argot 
of which M. Lorédan Larchey has given such amusing specimens 
in his Excentricités de la Langue francaise, is also admitted to the 
honour of a notice in M. Littré’s Dictionary; thus, under the 
article pompier, literally a fireman, we are told that this epithet is 

familiarly applied to drunkards. 

The new editions of the Greek and Latin classics commenced 
by Messrs. Hachette appear to have been very well received. 
One of the best Virgilian scholars of Germany has given to 
M. Benoist’s Bucolics and Georgics an amount of praise which is 
highly flattering if we consider from what quarter it comes; 
M. Weil’s Aschylus and Euripides are likewise productions of great 
merit, and now we have to notice an edition of Comelius Nepos t 

repared by M. Monginot, one of the lecturers at the Lyeée 
In his imtroduction to the volume, he has had 
of course to discuss the question of authenticity which still 
divides the opinions of German critics. Rinck flatly maintains 
that the biographies generally ascribed to Cornelius Nepos are a 
mere forgery ; Nissen regards them as the production of an abbre- 
viator. AL Monginot refutes both these opinions with considerable 
skill, and bestows much praise upon the Latin author's style, 
contrary to the view adopted by Rinck, who allows prejudice to 
warp his judgment in the most absurd manner, The question of 
literary excellence is an important one, no doubt; but that of 
accuracy is still more so in the case of au historian. M. Mon- 
ginot admits that Cornelius Nepos was often satisfied with 
information taken from doubtful sources, and ferther, that he 
did not generally turn his materials to the hest account. He 
is often guilty of exaggeration, and the praise he bestows upon 
his heroes becomes fastidious by its monotony, Still, notwith- 
standing all these faults, Cornelius Nepos deserves to be num- 
bered amongst the best Latin authors of what we may call the 
second order—men of talent, not men of genius. M. Monginot’s 
text is remarkably correct, and ihe notes, printed in double 
columns at the foot of every page, contain abundance of elucidatory 
matter. The volume gives us not only the complete biographies, 
but all the fragments which time has handed down. 

The second and concluding part of M. Privat Deschanel’s Traié 
élémentaire de Physique} is now before the public, and students 
who wish to gain a general knowledge of natural philosophy 
without being obliged to pore over complicated mathematical 
calculations will tind in it one of the best popular text-books we 
have ever seen on the subject. M. Jamin’s lectures at the Ecole Poly- 
technique are destined for the select few: M. Deschanel’s audience 
will be of a more miscellaneous description. Several hundred 
woodcuts, aud three chromo-lithographs, illustrate the apparatus 
described and the experiments for which that apparatus has been 
provided. 

Under the title Lcole d’ Athines § M. de Juileville has given us 
a very interesting monograph on a rather obscure point of literary 
history. ‘The political glory of Greece became, no doubt, a thing of 
the past when the Romans subjugated the country which had 
been the head-quariers of freedom; but, as far as Athens was 


* Dictionnaire de la Langue francaise. Par E, Littré. 21° livraison. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. 

¢ Cornelius Nepos, texte latin, avec un Commentaire ete. Par Alfred 
Monginot. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

} Traité clémentaire de Physique. Par A, Privat Deschanel. Paris and 

: Hachette & Co. 
i L’ Ecole d’ Athénes ax 4e sidcle aprés Jésus-Christ, Par Louis Petit de 
Paris: Thorin. 


concerned, the rule exercised by the masters of the world proved 
almost beneficial. For three centuries an uninterrupted sueces- 
sion of political disturbances and calamities had arrested that 
literary activity which had done so much to ensure the glory of 
Greece ; but when the Roman legions brought with them order 
and security, a kind of renatssance took place which, if less brilliant 
than the famous era of Pericles, at any rate lasted longer. From 
the period of the Roman conquest to that of the invasion of the 
Barbarians, Athens retained her proud position as the intellectual 
centre of the civilized world, the metropolis of literature, philo- 
sophy, eloquence, and — It is true, as M. de Julleville 
rem that the sources of inspiration were dried wp for ever; 
but if the revival of intellectual pease amongst the Athenians 
did not produce men of genius, it brought forth a whole array of 
commentators, rhetoricians, versifiers, and Sophists, whose works 
are not destitute of merit, although that merit may be of an 
inferior class. M. de Julleville begins by describing the state of 
society at Athens during the fourth century of the Christian era ; 
he shows what were the schools of philosophy and of eloquence ; 
he exhibits the amusing rivalries of lecturers and rs; and 
then proceeds to give us an account of the principal Sophists who 
lectured on eloquence or philosophy—Julianus, Panztius, and 
Himerius. Do these men deserve, he asks, the contempt with 
which we look down upon them in our own day? We find fault 
with their utter want of thought; we sneer at the emptiness of 
their polished sentences; but we should remember that these last 
representatives of Hellenic culture were almost worshipped by 
their contemporaries, and the popularity they enjoyed must have 
been the result of certain qualities which we are unable to appre- 
ciate, placed as we are amidst entirely different conditions of life 
and of energy. 

M. Labatut’s Histoire de la Préture* is the first instalment of a 
work on the Roman magistracy. Much has been written on the laws 
of Rome, its constitution, its political and administrative history ; but 
the topic selected by M. Labatut does not seem yet to have engaged 
the notice of the learned, especially that portion of it which refers 
to the Preetors, their functions and their importance. Rein, Beeker- 
Marquardt, Gottling, and the other German scholars whose works 
touch upon the wide subject of Roman administration, did not 
make use of all the resources offered by the science of epigraphy ; 
and M. Labatut believes, rightly we think, that the inscriptions 
which Mommsen, Borghesi, and Henzen have brought to light 
supply a number of facts not to be found in literary a 
strictly so called. He has, therefore, made epigraphy his chief 
study, and has reproduced all the inscriptions which could throw 
any evidence upon the question which he attempts to deal with. 
Law and history are two sciences closely connected together, and 
especially in the case of the Romans it is impossible to view them 
separately ; therefore, although the book of M. Labatut is that of 
a lawyer, still the student of history will find it extremely valuable, 
and may use it with confidence as a lucid and full commentary on 
Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, Dion Cassius, and the other historians 
of the Roman Commonwealth. ; 

After having devoted two years to the review of Italian art. 
M. Taine now takes his pupils to the Netherlands+, and 
endeavours in the first instance to explein how peculiarities 
of race, instinct, and physiological qualities have determined the 
Dutch and Flemish schools of painting, stamping them with 
merits which are exclusively their own. The nations whose 
influence has principally told upon the progress of civilization 
may be arranged in two separate and well-defined groups; and 
whilst among those who belong to the great Latin family the 
Italians are undoubtedly the foremost, considered from the artistic 
point of view, the Dutch and the Flemings occupy the same posi- 
tion in the Germanic race. According to his favourite method, 
M. ‘Taine accounts for the peculiar features of the schools of art 
he now describes by facts which are sometimes trivial, and 
sometimes susceptible of an interpretation quite different from the 
one he suggests; but his remarks are always interesting. Truth, 
he says, is the chief aim of the Dutch and Flemish painters; they 
have constantly tried to represent things as they saw them, with- 
out any arriére-pensée ; and that is why they are, in his opinion, 
superior both to the Germans, for hen painting is only the 
picturesque embodiment of religious or metaphysical ideas, and to 
the English, whose constant endeavour is to portray characters 
and feelings. 

M. Taine’s new volume belongs to M. Germer-Bailliére’s Bidlio- 
théque de Philosophie cont i In the same series we 
have also to mention another work { on the well-known and oft- 
discussed question of independent or extra-religious morality. 
M. C. Coignet finds fault with the nineteenth century, because, 
in the matter of political government, it aims at bringing about 
a compromise between mediseval ideas and the principles esta- 
blished by the French Revolution. We are endeavouring, he 
says, to put new wine into old bottles, to recast antiquated 
doctrines instead of dismissing them altogether; in short, we 
are just now the victims of expediency. Hence the uncertainty, 
the apprehensions, the scepticism which prevail around us, an 
which cramp the energies of the social system. Must we then, b 
throwing away the traditions of the pre-revolutionary epoch, r 
into the other extreme of founding the new order of things upon 


* Tifistoire de fa Préture. Par Edmond Labatut. Paris: Tharin. 
t Philosophie de CArt dans les Pays-Bas. Par H. Taine. Paris. 
Germer-Bailliére, 


t La Morale indépendante dans son principe et dans son objet. Par O, 
Coignet. Paris: Germer-Bailliére, 
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the teaching of materialists? No, says M. Coignet; from the 
point of view of independent morality, right is neither a conception 
of universal reason, nor an external law of nature ; it is the human 
fact par excellence, it is the affirmation that man is a free agent. 
We shall not attempt to refute this proposition, but we may simply 
ask M, Coignet how he can isolate man from the circumstances 
amidst which he is placed, and where he finds the sanction and 
the — of the principles which govern both individuals and 
society 

It is amusing to see how certain writers understand the art of 
criticism. M. Caro, one of the most eminent metaphysicians of 
the present day, publishes a work entitled Le Matérialisme et 
la Sctence, which we had occasion to notice some months since. 
Being one of the lecturers of the Sorbonne, and therefore occupy- 
‘ing an important position in the French University, he receives 
and accepts an invitation to one of the Emperor’s parties at 
Compiégne; thereupon M. A. Ranc remarks, most logically and 
good-naturedly, that it is no matter of surprise if we find M. 
Caro composing weak refutations of materialism, since such works 
are rewarded by Imperial patronage. Literary criticism of this 
sort is so utterly contemptible that it would be quite below notice 
if, unfortunately, it was not a common offence amongst our neigh- 
bours. Party spirit runs so high in France that the most upright 
and disinterested author cannot escape calumny as soon as he 
has by any untoward circumstance attracted the favourable notice 
of the ange that be. What would M. Rane say if we were to 
accuse him of defending materialism from interested motives, 
because his patrons pay him for his fewilletons and occasionally 
invite him to dinner? This singular piece of criticism forms part 
of a compilation which professes to give the history of the poli- 
tical, literary, and artistic events of the past year.* 

M. Maxime Ducamp publishes the first volume of a work 
which promises to be both amusing and instructive ; it is a history 
of Paris as Paris now is. Instead of taking us back to the days of 
Lutetia, to the Emperor Julian, and to the Misopogon, M. Ducamp 
confines his remarks to the present state of things, and attempts 
to do for us what Mercier did so admirably for the Parisians of 
the year 173z. Who has not read that curious tableau de Paris, 
where all the attractions, the dangers, the beauties, and the im- 
perfections of the mud metropolis, as it then existed, are duly 
registered and described? M, Maxime Ducamp’s work is of the 
same kind, with this notable advantage, however, that most of the 
objectionable things referred to by Mercier have now disappeared. t 
The streets are paved, the police is much better managed than 
even under the rule of D’Argenson, gas has everywhere taken the 
place of those famous lanternes which formed such convenient 
auxiliaries to the guillotine, and M. Haussmann, in thorough 
contempt of archeology and the picturesque, has swept away 
entire quarters which had nothing to recommend them but old 
historical associations. ‘Truly the Parisians are taken care of with 
a zeal, a tenderness, an assiduity which far exceeds what they 
deserve ; for, as M. Ducamp remarks, they are like the children of 
Israel in the wilderness—they expect manna to fall from heaven on 
their especial behoof, and heaven, being interpreted, means the 
Government. If the bread is bad, the wine adulterated, the dogs 
unmuzzled, the cab-drivers rude, and the omnibuses dirty, it is all 
your fault, M. Haussmann. M. Maxime Ducamp says in his preface 
that he will carefully abstain from politics; we must, therefore, 
consider the gentle banter with which he garnishes the result of 
his researches as a hors-d’euvre which must not be too critically 
examined. The post-office, the telegraphs, the public conveyances, 
the railways, and the Seine, with its various adjuncts, form the 
subject of this excellent volume. 

The new edition of the amusing letters on Italy written by 
President de Brosses about the middle of the last century deserves 
mention t here, although M. Colomb has added nothing to the 
recuetl which he published some years ago, and which we reviewed 
as soon as it was issued. But it is well to remind our readers 
of publications which might otherwise escape their attention, espe- 
cially when they come from abroad, and are not advertised in due 
course by the English newspapers. We can only repeat here what 
we formerly said—namely, that President de Brosses studied Italy 
precisely as an accomplished Frenchman of the eighteenth century 
would have done; that is to say, with a correct perception of 
artistic beauty, and with a due sense of the treasures of every kind 
which the archeologist and the historian meet so thickly assembled 
around them; but in other respects he was a thorough satirist, 
and his views of Italian society, Italian manners, and Italian pre- 
judices are marked by a tone of sarcasm and levity sometimes 
carried to excess. 

Beaumarchais may be named amongst the contemporaries of 
De Brosses who represented most completely the tendencies of 
the eighteenth century on the other side of the Channel. He 
forms the subject of a small brochure published under a somewhat 
ambitious title§, and which does not “ reveal ”, whatever the author 
may say, anything further than the details which M. d’Arneth 
gave us in a pamphlet published last year at Vienna. Beau- 
marchais had been sent in 1774 to Germany, by the French 


* Bilan de Vannée 1868. Par MM. Castagnary, Grousset, Rance et 
Sarcey. Paris: Le Chevalier. 

+ Paris, ses Organes, ses Fonctions et sa Vie, dans la seconde moitié du dix- 
neuviéme siecle, Par Maxime Ducamp. Vol. I, Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

t Lettres familiéres du Président de Brosses. 3° édition. Paris : Didier. 


§ Beaumarchais en Allemagne, révélations tirées des archives d’ Autriche. | 


Par Paul Huot. Paris: Lacroix. 


Government, for the purpose of obtaining the suppression of a 
= most insulting to the Queen Marie-Antoiette, which 
ad been clandestinely printed abroad. No sooner, however, had 

he reached Vienna, than the author of the Mariage de Figaro 
was arrested by M. de Kaunitz as being the veritable Simon Pure, 
and thrown into prison, where he remained for a month. M., 
d’Arneth believes that the Austrian Minister's suspicions were 
well-founded, but this can hardly be the case, since Kaunitz, after 
having written to Sartines, the French lieutenant de police, felt 
himself compelled to apologize to Beaumarchais, and to give him 
an indemnification of 1,000 ducats for the annoyance and the 
disgrace which he had inflicted upon him. 

M. Dupanloup devotes a very sensible and interesting volume * 
to an inquiry into the studies which are most suitable for women. 
He shows that in French fashionable life even the taste for reading 
is considered slow amongst ladies, and that those who wish to do 
something better than discourse for ever about millinery, horse- 
racing, and balls must be contented with taking up a book on the 
sly, for fear of seeming pedantic and pretentious. Not only is the 
intellectual part of a woman’s training examined in this volume, 
but also the general routine of her Site, and the sum of those 
duties which she is to perform if she would rightly understand her 
true vocation. 

Madame Gervaisais is a novel | which might for the work 
of the author of Le Maudit. We have called it a novel, but 
the story is a very subordinate matter compared with the 
wonderful psychological analysis displayed in the delineations 
of the heroine’s character. Madame Gervaisais arrives one 
fine morning in Rome—a free-thinker, it is true, but other- 
wise extremely accomplished; her child, of whom she is pas- 
sionately fond, is with her. By degrees she falls under the 
influence of the priests. The confessional absorbs all her time, 
the Church gets possession of her fortune, she forgets even her 
child, and finally dies at the very moment when her brother 
rushes forth to rescue her. Messrs. de Goncourt have thus pro- 
duced a clever book, but the idea they have attempted to work out 
strikes us as thoroughly unnatural. However active may be 
the imagination of any woman, however easily she may be led 
astray by her feelings, it is absurd to suppose that the ceremonies 
of Saint Peter and the pomps of the Vatican alone are sufficient 
to throw her into the extravagances of asceticism. Such conver- 
sions are beyond the range of probability, especially when they 
make a woman discard the common feelings of a mother. Messrs. 
de Goncourt might perhaps quote the example of Madame Pernelle 
in Moliére’s Tartuffe; but both she and Orgon her son merely 
talk about their deadness to natural feelings, and when the time 
comes for testing his sincerity, Orgon gives way. Madame Gervaisais 
has at any rate a decided advan over the other novels of 
Messrs. de Goncourt ; it is not repulsive, it interests as a psycho- 
logical study, and would be readable were it not for that affected 
and maniéré style which spoils all the productions of the par nobile 
fratrum. 

It is a long time since we have met with one of M. Alphonse 
Karr’s publications ; that is to say, it is a long time since we 
have been treated to a few pages of real humour, shrewd 
common sense, and quiet but telling satire. Why his new book 
should be called the Dragon’s Teetht we know not, but the 
amusing author of Fa Diéze has accustomed us to out-of-the-wa 
titles. On the present occasion he discourses of things in general, 
and from his flower-garden at Nice he takes a survey of the whole 
civilized world. The Dents du Dragon are not a tale, but a series 
of observations and maxims interspersed with anecdotes and auto- 
biographical details. M. Alphonse Karr describes in a certain 

assage the council of fairies assembled at his birth, explaining 
an old creature who had not been invited on the occasion 
revenged herself by bestowing upon the child the gift of common 
sense which would eventually bring him into all kinds of scrapes. 

We do not know whether our author has ever had any reason to 

repent of the fatal boon, but he is scarcely just to himself when 

he says that in literature he has always failed of success. He 
will certainly be appreciated by all those whose opinion is worth 
of being sahted-Sen we mean, who do not think that speec 
has been given to man for the purpose of concealing his thoughts. 

As for amateur gardeners and persons fond of flowers, they have 

long since professed for M. Alphonse Karr the most frantic admi- 

ration. 


* La Femme sludieuse. Par Mgr. L’Evéque d'Orléans, de Académie 
francaise. Paris: Douniol. 


+ Madame Gervaisais. Par EF, et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Lacroix, 
t Les Dents du Dragon. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Levy. 
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&e., having lately pas Two om TA a = fy French, 8th in order (4.419 
ul Competitors;| Indian Telegraph, ist in French, 6th in_order, out 

of 30 Competitors—has VACANC ES.—Address, Chateau du Quesnoy, Avranches, France. 


Buca TION (First-Class) in GERMANY, including thorough 


German, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Selenees, Drawing, Gymnectics, 
Music, joy 23 Table. Kind and judicious treatment, and best Society. Highest 
in London.—Address, Pastor F. Vuman, Foreign School Regent 


A. CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Honours, experienced in 


Tuition, receives a limited number of PUFSES. fromm Eight to Fourteen, to wepare for 
the Public Schools, &c. Terms, £90 a year.—Address, E. T. Sanpans, Esq., Cedars, 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTIETH ANNI- | 


VERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in_Willis’s Kooms, on 
Wednesday, May 5; the Kight Hon. Lord STANLEY, M. P., in the Chair. The Stewards 
will be announced in future Advertisements. 

__4 Adelphi Te Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


INSTITUTION of GREAT. BRITAIN, “Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS atter EASTER, 1869.—Lecture Hour, Three o'clock. 
Professor ROBERT GRANT, LL.D.,F.R.S. Nine Lectureson ASTRONOMY. On Tuesdays: 
April 6 to June | 
Profe TYNDALL. LL.D.,F.B.S. Pinel On Thursda 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Esq., F.R.S. ‘Three Lectures on GEOLOG LOGY. 


10, 17, 24. 
‘Three Lectures on EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. On Saturdays, 


EMANUEL. I DE SUTSCH, Esq. Three Lectures on SEMITIC CULTURE. On Saturdays, 
12 
Subsonic cf Two Guineas are admitted to all the Courses. A Single Course, 21s. or 10s. 6d. 


April 1869. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


DE. COALES (LL.D. ),M.A., PREPARES for the Matricula- 


tion and B.A. Exa' the lt London, and for the Medical and 
Legal Preliminary (ie. Class. Math. ) 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A Successful TUTOR, whose System is 
** a Royal Road to Learning,” prepares for the Public Schools, Universities, Army, Navy, 
Xe., either at his own Residence, or at that of the Pupil. Keferences to former Pupils who 
have distinguished themselves. ‘Testimonials to Ability, &c., unsurpassed. Six Months ad 
necessary to prepare for M. A. Avruor, care of Messrs. Daw: 
Sons, 121 Cannon Street, London, E 


PRIVATE TUITION for OXFORD.—An OXFORD M.A,, 


urdays, | 


Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford. has ONE VACANCY for a PUPIL 4 
prepare for Matriculation. Sumber limited to ato Six. Satisfactory references. Terms, 120 Guine 
per annum.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


ly), 13S 
has commenced 


t Street, Portman Square._The Easter Term 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London. | 
NANT, F.G.S., will give aCOURSE of LECTURES on Omnoey. | 


Professor TE ) 
having especia 


al reference to the application of the Science to ENGINEERING, MINING, 
ARCHITECT URE 


and AGRI The Lectures will commence on Friday, 


April 9,at9a.m. They will be each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, atthe | 


Museums, an sof Geological nae reat in the Country. He also gives PR 
INSTRUCT tox in MIN PRALOGY and GEOLOGY at his Residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 


LECTURES.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 


ANT accompanies his Students to the Public 
A 


yn Strect.—Professor F. GUTHRIE —— commence a Course of EIGHT | 


ermy 

2S LIGHT, on Monday next, April. 5, at Eight o'clock; to be continued on 
on Yhursday BoA, Monday at the same hour.—Tickets for the whole Course, 5s. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harle > Btsest, W. 
Incorporated by Royal C 1853, for the General of 
for Granting Certificates of Know 


The d School will Reopen for the Easter Term on es 
is ziven + Vocal and Instrumental Music at least 
ay in Greek, and for Conversation in French, German, and Italian, will be formed on the 
entry of Six Names. 

Pupils are received in the College from the age of Thirteen, and in the School from that 
of Five 


ements are made for receiving Boarde 
prrencemente ore full particulars, may be hade on application to Miss Mizwanp, at the College 


sis E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean 
(\UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.—The 
of WESTMINSTER proposes to deliver aSPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES 


N 
on ‘he CHURCH of ENGLAND in the SEVENTEENT. H CENTURY, as follows: 
I. April 13,4... “ Hooker and his Successors.”” 


cceccccceces “ Ken and his Contemporaries.” 
Tickets—10s. for the Course ; be had on and after April 5, on 
e e Cee 
application to Miss Mizwanp, at eg E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES. 
nedict, Signor Garcia, Miss Maria Harrison, Dr. Heimann, 
Traventi, W. C. Thomas, Esq.,J. Mac Turk, W. ‘Moore, Esa. Captain Osborne. 
JUNIOR TERM begins April 18. 
SENIOR TERM begins April 29. 
Apply for inf tion, &e., 115 Gl ter Terrace, Hyde Park. 


Drawing Pupils may be Candidates for the South Kensington School Prizes. 


Orga Bata .—EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES in a 


class of high situated in part of Kingston-on- 
Vacancies occur for TWO PARLOU LY ERS. who will have the advan- 
of attending the which conducted by Professors of eminence from London.— 
For Terms, apply to R. C., ston & Sons, 47 Eastcheap, E.C. 


SKETCHING from NATURE. — LADIES’ MORNING 


CLASSES, 41 Fitzroy Square.—Mr. . GREEN, Member e the Institute of Water 
Colour Painters, receives Ladies twice a week for INSTRUCTION in Drawi: ing and Painting 
(both Figure and Landscape ), Model Drawing, and P forwarded. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — An M.B. (Lond.), 
Mazriod, 9 and in a Practice, is desirous of meeting with a PUPIL for a period of 
~ One, Two, or Three Ample facilities afforded for the acquirement of scenenteny 
Scientific knowledge, and fo for the study of Subjects a knowledge of which is required at any 
of the Preliminary Examinations in Arts. Keferences to the Guardian and other Friends of 
a Pupil about to leave.—Address, M.B., Post-Office, Market Bosworth, Leicestershire. 


DALY or MORNING ENGAGEMENT.—A LADY high ghly 
recommends her late GOVERNESS, who teaches wae Frm and French ( 
in Paris). wi with Drawing and Music.—Address, R., 7 Store Street, 


A te YOUNG LADY, just returned from Residence in Germany, 
an Engagement as GOVERNESS ina pally or Any nape She teaches Engl 
44 and Drawing (in Pencil and Chalk), and ds recommendations of the 
‘kind.—Address, H., 135 Sloane Street, S. W. 


A LADY, experienced in Housekeeping and the Management 
of Servants, desires an Engagement as LADY HOUSEKEEPER. She could undertake 
the superintendence of a Family requiring care, having had the charge o'  Xoung Fi Fosse fe 
some time: or she would not object to t jintment of Matron in a First. School. 
She can give most satisfactory references. — “"Kadress, J. Y., 27 Camberwell» New Road, 
Kennington, Surrey. 


CovuRIER: and TR RAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


en of different Nations. Established =, and enroll 
according to Ast Nobility and Gentry are informed t and 
Persons may be obtained by applying to Secretary, Buys treet, St. 
ames's. 


THE TRAFALGAR, Greenwich. — The WHITEBAIT 
SEASON has COMMENCED. 


(THE SHIP TAVERN, Greenwich.— The WHITEBAIT 


SEASON has COMMENCED. 


HYPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK Richmond od Hill, 
W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. mt 


| 


The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
ME. oO. G. REJLANDER begs to acquaint his Friends and 


Customers, and t! Friends, that, after the 7th April next, he will eatinee his 
PHO" TOGRAPHAC PROFESSION at | Albert Mansions, Victoria Strect (opposite the Victoria 


) 
__ 9 Malden Road, London, N.W., March 29, 1869. tase 


MEssrs. THRUPP & MABERLY respectfully inform 
the Nobilit and Gone that they have undertaken the COACIIMAKING BUSINESS 
of Messrs. RIGBY & BINSON, of Park Lane, which will “ future be transacted at their 
old-~stublished Couch i actory, 269 Oxford Street, and 38 George Street, Grosvenor Square. 
MESSRS. RIGBY ROBIN SON > a 7 Park 
to Friends and Patrons that they have 
TRANSFERRED th BUSINESS Messrs. MAB Y, of 269 Oxtord 
Street, who will conduct aud ly, with the Mr. ROBINSON. — 


ELECT PLANTS. Collection, £1.—6 ‘Named Show Pinks, | 
6 Carnations, 6 Perpetual Flowering Ditto, 6 Picotees, 6 Carmine Cloves, 6 Hollyhocks, 
6 Pansies, 12 Double Dianthus, 6 iniums, 6 Campanulas, 6 Gaillardias, |2 Calliopsis, 12 
24 Half, 10s. Sent on receipt of P.O.W.—ll. ALEXANDER, 299 
Goswell Road, Cc. 


Lane, 


[April 3, 1869. 


| 
THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1883, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap LANE,.LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancags in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept atthe Head Office on the Terms ay with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ase percent. er ann., te12 of 
di ditto : ditto 
at 3 ditto ditto ditts ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Fi aenige Securities, in East India Stock and 
| Loans, and the sate custody of the same under 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ond Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


| transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


' WER SEEDS.—24 Varieties of best Showy Annuals, 
selected to ensure a Succession of Bloom, with  Desesiption and Cultural Kemarks, 3s. 6d.; 
Free Stamps.—H. ALEXANDE 


36 AS 5s. on receipt of P.O.U. or BK, 299 Gosweil 


‘PORTE- -COULEUR.—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
pel ay 3 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. And local Artists’-Colourmen. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
J EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES for 


dies’ Dressing Rooms give the Greatest Security from the Attacks of Burglars. All Sizes, 
Fittings, from £7 upwards.-CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 57 St. Paul's 
sure 


GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM | 


our New ILL USTRATED CATALOGUE of these | 


elegant a uites, the choicest Woods, so artistically 
as to be = to them in and and at ha the 


y™e ERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, 
Insurances due at LADY pay tase be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


day, April 9), or the same will becom 
J. AMES HOLLAN D, Superintendent. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 


The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to abont £2,200,000, and the Assets, cosisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 


| 


amount to upwards of £950,000. 
‘The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, 
It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that atl kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants ——, and Endowments. 
y be tt as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


price. 
gratis free | from LE CRAWCOUR « Co., Cabinet M 
and 75 
wi N.B.—See also our Hlustrated Catalugue of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 
(Carriage tree), 500 ns, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis. 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


QMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER’S PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 


May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, ANPUONDON. TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


(AUTION.—JOHN: “HENRY SMEE & COMP: ANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASITWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Siationers’ Hall, and each a! is marked with their Name as above, and the 
dress, 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMED. T, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
oie BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt. or —— Fittings in every variety. 

MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES forthe WRITING TABL 
or y of the best Blotti 8, Envelope Ca: and B 
CARTE DE VISIT TE PO TRAIT ALBUS MS, of the best with Patent 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormoln, walnut, and coromande! of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENT: 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, at PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


W OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS a HOWARD'S 
PATENT, No. 2,128), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 
Masons Walls, Ceilings, Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real Wood sclected. 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates free 
SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


PPILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 


Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILME! R & SOx, Upholsterers,31 and 32 Berners eae Oxford 
Street, W.; F actory, 3iand 35 Charles Street.—An_ Illustrated Catalogue post free 


PEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE— WILLIAM 

S. BURTON’S Stock on Show of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S 
COTS stands unrivalled, cither for et - moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding manufactured on the u of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail Joints and patent Sacking, from 12s. each. 
Orpamental Lron and Uruss edsteads in great variety, from 24s. 23. 

Complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture ny, Ww ‘oods, lished and japanned 
Deal, always on show. ‘These are made by WILLIAM BURTON, at his Manutactory, 
4 Newman Street, and every article is guaranteed. China’ Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s, the set of Five Pieces. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOWEL Ww — The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to th e Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
meke his eeabishnaah the most distinguished in this country. 
Pijiur Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, to 32s.; Hip, 14s. to Sls. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Purnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, sae and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of Thre 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING | 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
Logue gratis and post-free. It co 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOO 

DISH COVERS, HOT- Waren DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS 

MARBLE CHIMNEY PACES, 


TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 


TABLE 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
REDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, xc. ° 


Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 


| 


utains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled | 


of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Sow Be Rooms ut 39 Oxford Street, W.; | ! 
London. i 


With List 


ScorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH ; AND DUBLIN. 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Invested Funds at Aucust 1, 1868 £1.045,613 
Annual Revenue from all sources... 


Amount of Life Insurances in foree  .- 4,200,000 
of Prospectus, and all other information may ‘be ‘obtained « on ‘application at 37 Corn- 
or of the Company's Agents. 


By Order of the Direc! 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, ULACKFRIARS, E.C. 

t Fg Ae Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.n. 1696. Extended to 
Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1869, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—€6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
‘The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street 
London, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits whieh have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867, d to £7,585,379, being i 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direet to the 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


CLE RICAL, MEDICAL, and G ENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
sWILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen CiTARLES LOCOCK, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented at the Annual General Meeting 
eld on November 27, 1868 : 
. The sum of £412,345 was p 1 for A of which £207,395 was completed, at 
Premiums producing £10,067 per r Annum. 
2. The amount paid under Claims by death was £100,883, being the emallest since 1860, whilst 
= tama of management and all other outgoings were even less than for many years 


t of Sumsassurcd 


3. on't the ‘other hand, the Income was raised to £219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was 
retarded by abatements of premium which did not take eftect in the previous year, an 
y the cessation of interest on the large sum paid as oy in 1867. 
4. The Surplus Income was very t to £33,152, a sum queefing Aus 
mere than £8,000 any peevions Surplus during the jorty-four years of the 
existence. 
5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to £1,598,906. 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty. one half of the Annual iums during the first Five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, ., Without Profits, by which the Sum 
Assured becomes payable on the ofa d age, or at death, whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk, 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid Thirty days atter proof of Death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


ANTED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 
REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—Aprly, 
by letter, to W. F. Morais, Esq., 49 Leicester Square, W.C 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S CIRCULAR (post free). 
APRIL Number now ready. 

It contuins all the wien and safest Stock and Slee. } of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Caves Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SIARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, 

(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 
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April 3, 1869.] 


p= & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Hon and BRASS BEDSTEADS. —HEAL & SON 


have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fast Se for 
inspection in their extensive Show Rooms, and their Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, 
they supply Orders on the shortest notice. 

Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Catlery every’ of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
EA Dish-coversand Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers,in Sets, 18s., 30s..408, 
Papier Mache ‘Tea Trays, in Sets,trom 2ls.,new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed ‘Tea end Cotlee Urns, with Loysel’s ‘and other patent aenante 
Copper and Brass Good s, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
Moderatorand Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms titted complete. 
Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 
stoves, imp 1 London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
‘ornices and Cornice- poles, a great variety of patterns. 
—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware,and Culinary Utensils. 

Mats, &c., well imade,strong,and serviceable. 
DEAN Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


(Cooks FOUR EGGS on the BREAKFAST TABLE in 
FIVE MINUTES. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Sole Makers of the EGG STEAMER, 


at 203., 25s., and’ 30s. - each, Electro-Plated ou Nickel Silver. 


ALL ARTICLES EXCHANGED if NOT APPROVED OF. 
Observe the Address.— MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFURD STREET SHOW ROOMS, Nos. 77 and 78. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, CORNHILL, Nos. 71 and 72. 


36s,-THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. — 36s, 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 
Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
36s.—_THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36s. 


Alisorr’s PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
e now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, & CU., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PURE CL ARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, y. 
LIGHT BORDEAU- x. + per doz. 2is. FINE per doz. 368+ 
‘An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


COGNAC BRANDIES, 45s. ; Fine Quality, 54s.; Very Choice 
bia, 758. D 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, “3 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


QTRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
per Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by na 
E, LAZENBY « SON yy Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. — 


LAZENBY & SON’S: PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so lo! ly 

by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which a 

sees up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
nsumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, | 


Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY's SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are pestionlasiy’ requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zapera Laz This Label is protested by perpetual injunction 
in hance | ofthe 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuin 

E.LAZ Y & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, ‘London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Harvey" 6 Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square. Wigmore 


Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works a Sivectea ti that Edwards 


Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


GAUCE —LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 


The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronow: Connoisseurs only Good Sauce."’ 


unced 
Its use improves Appetite and Digestion. Caras koa or Piquancy and Flavour. Beware of ie 


Imitations, to vy which see the Names, LEA RINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
for “LEA PERRINS’ ” SAUCE. ‘Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all ah in Sauces throughout the World 


BREAKFAST. — —EPPS’S COCOA.— The very agreeable 

character of this Preparation has rendered it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 
forting, with a refined flavour Govaleged by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa 
is used as — habitual beverage for Breakfast by very mene who never before used Cocoa. I 
is made simply by pouring baling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in Tin-lined | 
Packets. Tl ie *Gesen is prepared only by JAMES EPPS & CO., the Homeopathic Chemists 
first established in this country, and thefr Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


JPPRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD’S SERVICE ” 


SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Lasting 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & on och Tab! 
Wholesale-UPPER LAMBETH, 8S. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Dentist, by Special A ntment, 312 Regent Street, exactly opposite the 
Royal Polytechnic. Established 1820. 0-The 0 yan of Painiess Dentistry originated by Mr. 
Bi M OSELY, and now recognised by the Medical F soulty: and the Profession as one of the 
co foo of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such er. success as at his only 
Residence, 312 Regent Street. Advantages are: Perfect immanit pain—no operations— 
stumps and decayed teeth rendered and gums protected. Qualities: 
They never change colour or decay—in fit ase and comfort unsurpassed—detection 
impossible—the facial anatomy studied, at outhful appearance restored—masti- 


The ‘Saturday Review. 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS'S. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 
ELLIS’S Soda, Seltzer. Lithia, and Potass Waters and Temonade, None genuine 
unless Corks branded & Son, Ruthin,” andeach Bottle bears their Trade Mark— 


Goaton Shield. Sold by AT Chomstotee Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


BOUPAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4. 
‘ole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE PILLS, 3s 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L0ZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31,1867), Chemists on the 
in Ordinary the Queen, Ontord London, 


DE. amas WAFERS for COUGHS, COLDS, and 
HOARSENESS. —From the Rev. G. Warne, 36 Springfield Place, ca “Ww Whenever 
in times of hoa: ess, arising from Cold or excess of Public Speaking, I have taken Dr. 
LOCOCK’S WAFE ERS, Thave invariably found Relief.”—Price 1s. 14d. per 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
od Dee DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthfel Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin air thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &c. 


umes SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 

Prospectuses, free, on app! mn. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and m fteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Ornamental Bindings. for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 
MUDIES SELECT. the lowest current prices, CATALOGUES REVISED 
for APRIL are now ready for distribution, and will be forwarded on tion, 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 

ith possible Selay by sll Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
t all Subscribers 

Cross Street, cachester, and iby order) froin all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. ” 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 ae Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount. according the supply "an the 


best New Books, English, French, and German, i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


order of your 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly 
contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN 
Announcements— and from America an 
| | am post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


Fest BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having 


ba hased the old-established Business of the jets WILLIAM ALLAN & 
| “4 of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will henceforth CONTINENTAL 
FOREIGN DEPAR RTMENT with their English and American Business. 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. 


_TANSDOWNE GIFT-BOOES. (Crown 8vo0. gilt, and gilt gilt 


OF LOWERS gr, Pty and 24 Coloured Llustra- 
AND THE Legends about the Stars). 

THE, BOY” AND With Original Illustrations, 3s, By 
3. GEMS NATIONAL POETRY. With Artistic Borders, and 70 choice Illustra- 
| ILDREN OF THE SUN, and other eee Poems. Mrs. C. Geauen 
ci Fav). With choice Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

| 5, THE DAISY AND HER FRIENDS. By Mrs. F. F. Brovenre, With Original Illus- 

trations by Scottish Artists, 3s. 6d. 


| ¢. MY SUNDAY COMPANION. Hymosand Poems. Selected and Edited by Mrs. Hawrary. 
With choice Illustrations, 3s. 
Frepertcn & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING and HEALTH: an Essay on Physical 
potion. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons; late 
and London : James Pancer & Co. 


published, 600 pp., 3} francs (28. 9d.), 
JXLEMENTS de ‘SCIENCE SOCIALE. Par un Docrevr EN 
Mipictxe. Traduit de l’Anglais. English Edition, 2s. 6d. 
London: E. Tavexove, 256 High Holborn. Paris: G. Bansiéas. Bruxelles: C. Mcovanpr. 


cati d articulation guaranteed. The “Times” of March 6 says: “There is no 

80 es the next best thing original.” Teeth from 5s.; Sets, 5 

free—On ly Address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Royal 
Poly 


— FERTILIZER - — “The best of Horticultural 


r of the “ Royal Agreulteral “Cottage.” Cirencester, 

rs with the ‘thoroughly satisfactory character of Carter's Fertilizer. 
CARTER’S FERTILIZER is a Manure specially prepared for the use of Gardeners and 
Amateurs, and its speciality over other Manures is its —— and stimulating powers, in 
superinducing a quick, healthy, and vigorous rt} it to 
be used in all forcing operations. It will also be found the best and cheapest Manure for the 
Flower-garden, Kitchen-garden, Pot Plants, Fruiting Plants in Pots, including Vines, Straw- 
berries, Orchard-house Trees, Cucumbers, &c., Fruit Trees, Vine Borders, and Strawberry 

and is highly beneficial nT if applied asa Liquid ‘Manure for Lawns. 
In 2 lb. Tins, 1s. 94.; 7 1b. Tins, 4s. 6d.; and in Bags of 28 Ibs., 15s.; 56 Ibs., 25s. 
CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREHOUSE, 


237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


r, says, “I am much j 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Cireular.” 
London: H. 219 Street. 
d Edition, 1s. ; by post, 13 


Secon 
POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICIT 
tow Neu alata, Loss of ong. 
+ L.8.A., &c. of 31 Sackville Stree 


i Published by Smuipxin, & Co., London. 
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the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as hopeless; and being illustrated with Cases authenti- 
cated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles Locock, Sir William ay La 
Ranald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Williams, &c., is a guarantee of the 
ee and success in the treatment of these diseases. ! 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 3, 1869. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 264, will be 


published on WEDNESDAY, the 14th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


April 7th. 
London : LonGMANS and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLII., must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by the 9th instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On April 1, price 6s. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No. LXX. (APRIL 1869), 

Contents : 
1, SOUTH AFRICA. 
2. THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 
3. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 
4. DOMESTIC FIREPLACES, 
5. ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
6. MR. MILL’S SPEECH ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
7. THE PHILANTHROPY OF THE AGE IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL 


8 PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
9. NATIONAL DUTY. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, 
and Travels—3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres— 


London: Traisner & Co.,60 Paternoster Row. 


He THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price 
No. XXV. (APRIL 1869). 


2s. Gd. 


1. MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. By Frances Power Conne. 
2. THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. By Wiutram Jevons. 
3. ULFILA, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. By Sauvet Davinson, D.D., LL.D. 
4. JOHN KEBLE. By C. Kecan Pavr, M.A, 
4. THE CURE OF ARS. By Cuances Beano, B.A. 
6, MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA, 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Publishers : Messrs. Winut1ams & Noroare, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, No. XXV. (for APRIL 1869), 4s. 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal 


of Anthropological Stones and Literature, with Articles by Dr. Beddoe, Dr. Bleek, Dr. 
Carl Vogt, Prof. J. Wy: M. Duran, M. Rochet, Dr. J. B. Da’ F.R.S., ‘and Dr. James 
Hunt, F.S.A.; and Reviews | of Le Hon’'s Fossil Man, Burton's Explorations in Brazil, Vozt's 
Lectures on Man, and Mr. Bray on the Scicnce of Man; with Keport of the Paris Anthro- 
pological Society. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON contains Papers by L. O. Pike, M.A., Sir G. D. Gibb, Bart., M.D., Dr. C. C. 
ng G. Wood, Dr. J. B. Davis, F.R.5., ‘Dr. J. Shortt, ‘Dr. J. L. Down, and 

London: Asnen & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Booksellers. 


No. LXIX. (APRIL), 3s. 6d. 
(THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


Authority of the Medico, Faychologien! edited by C. Locknant 
M.D. Cantab.. and Hexry Mavuostey, M.D, Lond.—This number contains art 
bertson’s Paper on the Alleged Increase of Lunacy, read at alee Meeting "of the ee 
Psychological iation ; Dr. Bandford on Insanity without 
; Dr. 8. W. D. Williams ‘ond Dr. Meme Insanity. Dr. Robertson" Visit 
to American ta 2, Dr. Eastwood on_\ Legal Uncertainties ; Reviews of recent 

‘Works on Medical Science ; Psychological a 

Joun Cuurcuits & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
AINT PAULS for APRIL. Price 1s. 


nts: 1. The Sacristan’s Household. of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
With an Illustration. Chapter 29. Sophie; Chapte: he Morocco Case; Chapter 31. 
Soldiers in the South.—2. The lection, Petitions. = “The reh ay the Fountain of 


of the ntu 
a National Charueteristic. ‘3 


London : Vintor & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Published Monthly, Is. 
(THE REGISTER, and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 


No. IV. (APRIL 1869). 
A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, JUSTICE OF THE KING’S BENCH, AND SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Reviews: LORD HADDO AND THE HON. J. H. GORDON, 

Memos: The Duke of Earl Delawarr; 
Earl of Glasgow; Field-Marshal Viscount Gough ; Lo nford ; Baroness Gray ; Right 
a Bisho Kyle; Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Bart.; Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart.; Sir R.5. Adair, 

V. B, Johnstone, M.P.; Sir William Clay, Bart.; Sir Robert Shaw, Bart.; 
Sir B. Clifton, G.C.B., K.C. ; Sir J. F. Olliffe, M.D.; Lady Murchison; 
Lamartine ; M. Troplong; Charles Bells »M.P.; John M.D.; James Wardrop, 
F.R.S.; T. ‘Barham, M.B.; Ralph Barnes, E Webb, M.A., 
Rev. G. H. Dashwood, ELA. Brande 28Q.3 Charles Baldwin, Esq.; Mr. G i 
genroth ; Mr. G. H. to, ; Mr. . Burn; James Simpson, Esq., C.E.; Mr. R. B. 
Martineau; Mr. W. M. Williams. 

Recent Biographical Incidents; Births; Marriages; Deaths, &c. 

Westminster : Nicnots & Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 


(THE & HOMILIST, Third Series, is now Complete in 10 vols., 
att free 6s. Each Volume complete in itself, and may be had separately. 
rec many aired (Original and other matters valuable to the Clergyman 
and the Student. beg to that there are not many complete Sets of 
this Work 
London: W. Kewr & Co., Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


(HE NONCONFORMIST. Edited by Epwarp Mratt, M.P. 

THE NONCONFORMIST Newspaper was established in the year 1841, with the: primary 
object of enforcing the exclusive obligation of the Voluntary principle in religion, and of 
creating a public opinion in favour of the removal of all Ecclesiastical disabilities. Its Pro- 
moter and Editor has lived to see many of the purposes for the accomplishment of which he 
has lab d fully and letely realized. In the Established Church itself, the importance 
and necessity of the Voluntary principle are now in a degree recognised ; the Free 
Churches are entirely united in their testimony against religious inequality; and many of the 

ft laws upon Ecclesiastical matters which once disgraced the Statute-book have been or 
are being repealed. 

The question of Church Leper ys has now become a peblicty debated postion to be 
tested in the first instance in the case of the Irish Church. In the discussion of t at and 
critical question, THE NONCONFORMIST will bring to bear all the power Any all the in- 
telligence which it is possible nd a a soarnal 3 in the present day to command. It will review, 
week by week, the various as} f the controversy; and give full intelligence respecting the 
ta Ad growth o of opinion ~ relation to that controversy. It is felt that, at the present time 
especially, is shuld be Gnurche ately treated. At noperiod has it been more necessary 
. ~~ the principles he Free Churc - should be fully ri Pree Church it may be added, at 

riod has as it A re necessary that rs of t urches should give su 
por to their literary and political organs of the press. It is hoped that those who value the 
principles and the teaching of ‘THE NONCON OKMIST will how their interest in the set- 
tlement of this aan by aiding to increase the circulation of this journal. 


THE NONCONFORMIST, as is well known, is not a denominational organ. It takes 
perfectly independent course in reference to all the ts of the day, and 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
Coytents oF APRIL Part.— Price 7d. 


Babies by the Day. Co-operative Housekeeping. 
“ Walrus-sia.’ Kitty. In Three Chapters, 
Rather an Adventure—for an Under- Far East. 

graduate. Stringing the Nerves. 


The First Coiffeur of his Age. 
'The Last Record of Lord Byron. 
An Adjutant’s Duties. 


Drawn from the Life. 

The Domestication of the Ostrich. 
‘The —e In Two Chapters. 
The L The Month: Science and Arts. 
From the *« Wild Coast.” Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And the Conclusion of a New Novel, entitled A PERFECT TREASURE. 


THE ARGOSY. 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


NOTICE.—An EVENT IN THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. See THE ARGOSY 
for APRIL, for this most interesting Paper. Also, ROLAND YORKE, a Sequel to 
“ The Channings.” Well Illustrated. All Reviews speak of THE ARGOSY in 
terms of high praise. 

Roland Yorke’ promises to be one of Mrs. Henry Wood's best oe. o 
“Itis marvellous how so much can be given for sixpence." "Malvern News. 
“ The * Argosy ' to our mind beats all competitors." —Lucks Advertiser. 


Monthly, 6d. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No. XXVII., APRIL 3, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. The room Fever Hospital and its 


The Lesson of the Election Trials. 
The Trade Union Commission. 
Constitutional Checks. 

The Volunteers and the Estimates. 


City M athe Last. 

Lord Napier and Mr. Rassam. 
The City Schools. 

The Opera. 

France. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Proposal for the Creation of Death 
Peers. 


Sundays and Mondays. 

To’ oes. 

Brazilian Slave Trade and Slavery. 

French Plays. 

The Bankruptcy Bill. 

Pauperism in the Country. 

Life Assurance for the Poor and the 
Middle Class. 

Misinterpreted Statistics. 

Historical Politics. 


REVIEws. 
Mistral's “ Mireio.” 
** All but Lost.” 
Selkirk's Poems. 
Technical Education, 
* Robin Gray.’ 
Colonel Baker on Army Reform. 
Edgington's Odyssey. 
The Irish Church Bill. Mr. Froude’s Inaugural Address, 


OccasIONAL NoreEs. FoREIGN AFFAIRS. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


HE NEW CHURCH, Clapton. —THE BUILDER of this 
Week contains a View ond Plan of St. Matthew’s Church, Upper Clapton—The Latest 
Discoveries in Jerusalem—Diggings in Rome—The Albert Hall of Science, Kensington —The 
of Industrial lilustrations ; and various other Papers. 4d.; or by 
post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Just published in fep. 4to. price 6s. cloth, 
ITE FOUR BOOKS of HORACE’S ODES Translated into 
English Verse by EDWARD YARDLEY, Author of Melusine and other Poems. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price SIXPENCE. 


ILL SHE STAND? or, the Church and Democracy. By 
J. GEORGE WRENCH, M.A. Curate of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; late Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Now ready, printed in Chromolithography, on a Sheet of extra stout Drawing 
Paper, 25 inches by 14 inches, price 6s.; to be had also mounted on Canvas, folded 
and jointed, for the Pocket or Knapsack, price 7s. 6d. 


N AP of the VALPELLINE, the VAL TOURNANCHE, 
and the Southern Valleys of the Chain of MONTE ROSA, from an actual 
Survey made in 1865-1866. By A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. Member of the Alpine 


Club. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
[THE FEMALL GLORY. By Anruony Starrorp. Together 
with the Apology of the Author, and an Essay on the Cultus of the Blessed 


Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition, with Facsimiles of the Original Illustrations [1635], 
Five in Number. Edited by the Rev. OnBy ee M.A. 


“ The ‘Femall Glory ’ gave rise to a w: coccces "7 a" ous Anglican Priest has 
sermons @ amphiets which led to exhibi- writte of a an Essay 
tions in the pillory and in the end to execu- on the Gultue’ of the I Blessed Virgin Mary, in 
tions on the bloc ‘or this reason the book which not only the highest doctrine 


has an interest for lay readers, and we are 


Medizval Church, but even the Immaculate 
obliged to Mr. shipley for ne a reprint 


fended" as acfined Piss IX. is de- 
Gazett 


within easy reach...... all not go wrop, 

in supposing that the is put forw book be religious, it is 

mainly with the object of getting this aed eevee far as the mere 

by an Anglican Priest, into circulation. rality is we should 
to see | de Kock’s 


me 
distributed through Thigh Church con- 
gregations than this offensive volume.” 
lon Review. 


At 
“ This little book isa rather extreme 
men of the romanising school under Charles iL 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


10 vols. 8vo, £4 4s.=105 lire in Italy, 


of Gu OPERE INEDITE.—Firenze, 1857-67, 


“ The collection of Guicciardini’s un i which has been given to the ee 
is one of great value and in Saturday February 13 and 
arch 13, 


Sole Agent, C, J. Srewarr, 11 King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
This day is published, medium 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
YSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDUCATION for the 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. Scorr Russet, F.S.A., &c. 


“We are glad to welcome Mr. Scott Russell as the ohvesate of a reform which is of vast 
importance, and upon which he is an authority of great weight. ,There will not be two opinions 


it is under no control but that of its Editor. Nor is it by any m 
tical journal. It discusses all the more important political questions s which the uae of the 
week suggest, and in this department of its labours has taken a recogn position among its 
contemporaries. Its Literary Reviews and Brief Notices of "Books have acquired a high repu- 
tation for ability, honesty, and impartiality. Religious and Ecclesiastical Intelligence 
constitute one of ity leading features, and a careful digest of all the News of the Weck is given. 


THE NONCONFORMIST is pubtished every Wednesday afternoon, and ma: 
ofany Newsagent, or supplied direct trom the Office on application to the Publisher. wat 
prive 5¢., or 2)s, 8d. per annum ; stamped, 6d., or 26s. per annum, 


Vublished by Anrmun 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. E.C.,to whom all Post Office 
Orders and Cheques should be made payable. 


it sensible men as to the importance of the facts brought out by Mr. Scott Russell as to 
the existing dangers of our position....... -No one, interested in education, can read his 
without profit, and without apy the importance to England of attempting to make up 
some of our lost ground.” — ‘all Gazctte. 

His book is really and its appearance just now is particularly ida 

“ There is, however, good matter in the heey. and it will ‘ed of use to students of the pressing 
questions arising out of industrial education. Morning Si ‘ 

“A most important and valuable contribution to what ca “be called the * Education Litera- 
ture’ ot t the day. Wesincerely hope t! may become as widely known 2s it deserves. 
It is most expedient that the facts it cont should bed home into the minds of the large 
classes of Englisumen to whom it pa 

Buavavny, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. - 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


NCTICE.—Two Serial Novels commence in the New Number for APRIL 
(published this day). 


1. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By 


Mrs. Henny Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


2. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of 


“ George Geith.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[ Ready this day. 
“In on in el} li there is nothing more utterly 
¢ragic, than the story of the career of Edmund kK an ‘weary a strugele for a 
chance, 60 splendid bewildering a 80 sad and fortune; so lament- 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Edited by Translated from the 
Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) we=.¥ H. VENABLES, Edited by the Rev. E. 
VENABLES, Canon Residentiary 2 vols, crown 8yo, 188, 


Q. HORATII OPERA. 


Antique Gems, 
Autho 


Illustrated from 


By C. W. Kixa, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
r of ‘* Engraved Gems,’ * &c. The Text and Introduction by H. A. J. 
Muwno, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of ** Lucretius,’” 
&c. 8vo. beautifully printed by Whittingham, at the Chiswick Press, with 
nearly 300 Illustrations, 21s. 
“ A valuable and thoroughly trustworthy book ; a text which in all probability more 
resembles what Horace actually wrote than anything that has before been given to the 
Sud series of illustrations which are really authentic representations of ancien 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


ble a fall, can hardly be found among all th records of the follies aud sins 
of genius. Morning Star. 


ROME and VENICE in 1866. By Grorce 


AvGustvs SALA. 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Acconnt of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain RicHarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


THE NI NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewrne Rirtcnte, 


itish Senators,” &c. New and enlarged Edition, | vol. (Just ready. 


mien Pa a MAN ot the WORLD. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” (Ready this day. 


By An American. 1 vol. 8vo. 
126, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY. By the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. ‘. Ready this day. 
THE GIRL HE MARRIED. JAMES 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love ote com &e. 
3 vols. Ready this day. 


HOME FROM INDIA: a Novel. By Joun 


Pomeroy. 2 vols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witti1aM 


rye Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 
“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of 
Saturday Keview. 

“ A very charming book. which may be read more than once, and always with pleasure, for 
the refinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship. "Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*In yr is t and marked by much and varied clever- 
ness.” 

wild story of our own times, very subtly told.” Axaminer. 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, Author of 

“ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes H. Ross, Author of 
“The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Sretcut, 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN TWILLER: a Romance of the Heart. By D. P. Starkey, 
.D. 1 vol. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of | 


“ One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


FOUND DEAD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


TPDUBLIN ACROSTICS. Second Edition, containing upwards 
of Fifty New Acrostics. 
Dublin : Hoposs, Smita, & Fosr 
Lenten: Simpxin, Mansuatt, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ye EDUCATION of the PEOPLE, OUR WEAK POINTS 
OUR By J. P. Nornais, M. Canon of Bristol, late Fellow of 
lege, Cambridge, and formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
Contents: 

National Education—Children'’s Labour—Revised Code—Staffordshire—Adult Education 
and Evening Schools—Prize Schemes—Technical Instruction—Girls’ — Training— 
Trish National 8 a Middle-Class Education—Education of Girls of the Middie Class— — 
Teachers’ ficulties Christi janity in our Parish Schools—Conscicnce Clause—Factory Legis- 
lation—W: Act—Keport on Paris Exhibition. 

Edinburgh : Tuomas Lacaie 
London: Simrxin, Mansnacs, & Co.; and Avams, & Co. 


Demy 12mo. cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 


THE MERCHANTS’ HANDBOOK of MONEY, WEIGHTS, 
and MEASURES, with their BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 
By W. A. Browse, LL.D. 
London : E. Sranrorp, 6 


Demy !2mo. 450 pp. 


een EXAMPLES { for “MILITARY and CIVIL 


SERVICE STUDEN 
Being Co ete Treatise on that have been _ given at 
the Civil Service with Rules: and Answers. By W. A. 


(Un the press. 


Eowaarp Stanporp, 6 Charing Cross. 


' by Prof. Forbes; 


Tondon : 
Dublin: McGrasuan & Gut, 50 Upper Sackville Street. 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brerr, 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s, 6d, 


FAITH and SCIENCE: a Series of Essays. 


By Post Svo. cloth, 9s. 


A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, MD., 


F.R.S., Author of ‘ Phycologia Britannica,” late Professor of Botany in 
Trinity College, Dublin. With Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. 
8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 
“A ho, if he did not possess ius of the highest kind, has laced himself 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS, the DIS- 


COVERER of AMERICA. Chiefly by ArTucr Hats, Author of “ The Life 
of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies.” Assisted by H. Preston THomas. 
Second Edition, crown Svo. 6s, 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE: 


an Autobiography. By Jemma Compton. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Far better worth reading than forty-nine of every fifty novels.” —Spectator. 
“ It is, in its unpretending simplicity, a really i=) and retreshing change of mental dict 
from the novels now in ‘all Gazette, 
‘A real book, with more good stuff in it than cart-loads of modern novels.” 
Nonconformist. 


THE STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the 


CONQUEST, from the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. 
By M. C. Fereuson. Fep. 8vo. 53, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the 


EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. Pearson, late Professor of History 
in King’s College. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


THE BOOK of PSALMS: a New Translation, 


with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. 

Srewarr PErowneg, B.D. , Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and 

— Ag the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vyo, Vol. Il. (completing the 
ork), 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS, for 


the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. 
Denton, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St, Bartholo- 
mew’s, Cripplegate, 3 vols. 8vo. 43s. 


LONDON: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 6d.; postage, 10d. 
WARNE'S “MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING 


BOOK. and Edited by eee Jewry. 


To one and all, d, this Model Cookery Book is invaluable. 
out of 2.835 of its 4 and its Coloured Plates, 200 dis- 
net Dishes should be se and corms to table, have been pronounced by the Press to be 
ection. Original Receipts for making Ices (upwards of Fifty) will be found to the 

purpose at the present season. 


has admirably carried out the set purpose of producing Cookery Book for all 
asses.” — Kraminer. 
“This is a book that has been long wanted.""—Fun. 

Freorrick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


This day are published, 
I. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH HYDROID ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Hincxs, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 67 Plates and 45 Woodcuts, 42s. 


Il. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH SESSILE-EYED CRUS- 
Woodeuts comprising Figure of the 260 Species, and 124 Miscellencous Vignettes and 


The above are two further portions we of Works on ATURAL 
the BRIT ISH ISLES, in which the as already been published the Quadru < 


Zoophytes, by Dr. Johnston; the Fossil Mammals and Birds, Prof. 
Owen; the Ferme, ¥ Mr. eee and the Forest Trees, by Mr. Selby. by 


aa Van Voonsr, | Paternoster Row. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 
“ Pleasanter, and, let us add, more trustworthy volumes have never been written on ee 
so dear to every Englishman as these two interesting volumes of *‘ Chaucer's Engla ; md 


“A delightful and entertaining book. For the charm of its style, the uo Reeuty ae “ite ‘is. 
trations, and the truth and vividness of its pictures, hae 6h, 's England have a place 
on the shelves of all lovers of English poetry and history.”’ 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, sata of Ferrara: 


a Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“This book is throughout pleasant reading, and all the more interesting from the novel 
nature of its contents. As a literary performance, Mr. Gilbert's work is highly to be com- 
mended. ‘The y is carefully written, and the to are nothing 
which might serve to illustrate the life and conduct of Lucrezia.”—Examin 
By W. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


Hepwortu Drxon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fifth 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon’, ‘. Ka. od 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANI ISH 
MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623. From Un- 
published Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

“We doubt not that the of Mr. G and i volumes will 
be ‘such as is due to high merit. For time j in our “literature ‘real history of 
the Spanish match, and what took place when Charles and Buckingham were at Madrid, is 
here revealed.”—Notes and Queries. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


By A 1 vol. 8vo. 
“ No small e to the Templar, whe with a skilful pen, 
and displays such of ‘and cliques.” the: 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surnernanp 


EpWARDs. 8vo. with Portrait. [Just ready. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrus Harpy. 3 vols, 

“In the select class of exceptionally good novels we do not hesitate to place ‘ Paul Wynter’s 
Sacrifice '—a story nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged with poetry and humour. 
It is one of those prose poems which seldom appear without making a distinct mark in literary 
annals and acquiring permanent popularity.”—A 

3 vols. 


ERICK THORBURN. 
TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


GirrorD. 3 vols. 


“The Hon. Mrs. Gifford’s new novel is no doubt destined to become a great favourite. It is 
written with ease and vigour, and well proves the author's skill in portraying the human 
passions. The characters are conceived with remarkable truth to nature. The plot is sutti- 
ciently full of incident to render every page interesting.” —Lzaminer. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of St. Olave’s. 


“The perusal of * Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome pleasure.” —A thenceum. 


ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


By Lady CuarLes TuyNNE. 3 vols. [April 9, 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


MR. C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRI- 


TAIN”: a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, 
Australia, India) during 1866-7, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, 28s. 

“ Mr. Dilke’s account of his tour in the West is delightful reading from first to last. 


the accuracy of his wy svmenirnaees as well as his exceedingly clear way of stating his views. In 

a book that ve, that deals with so great a variety of imperial 
questions, and f its the many that may mould the future of our race, it is 
evident there must be much room for diversity of opinion, and it four 
Even as a mere work of travel his is exceedingly pleasant reading, and it gives one, in a 
compareavey anes compass, an infinity of information of the sort one most cares to have. 
Above all, it is eminently suggestive, and what we should pronounce its, highest merit is not so 
much the knowledge it communicates as the craving it excites for more.” —7Zimes. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land 


of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with 
Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RusskL WALLACE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations, 24s. 
“It must be reckoned one of the most agreeable as well as one of the most instructive records 
The author touches indeed but lightly upon his 


but his descriptions of scenery, of the people, and their 
wo volumes o 


ravel. 
“Itis written. ins a most style, 


manners and customs, 
the most interesting 


we taken up for some time."’—Standard. 
ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Even 
when we differ from Mr. Dilke, we are always ready to admit the industry of his research and ' 


Events, Social and Political, that have Happened in, or had Relation to, | 


the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Opening of the Present Parliament. By Josern Irvinc. 
with Index and Table of encarta se 


“ It appears to us to be admirably executed,—full, 
vided with an ample index. Such a work will be a all j 


d, clearly and pro- 


ily J News. 
* We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past thirty ears, avail bie | 
equally for the statesman, the politician, the public writer, and the general reader. alt “5 


THE TAXATION of the UNITED KING- 


DOM. Part I.—Its Amount. 
R. Dupiey Baxter, M.A. 8vo. 


SIR ROUNDELL PALMER’S SPEECH on 


the SECOND READING of the IRISH CHURCH BILL, 8vo. 
[Next week. 


[Next week. 


THE LILY of LUMLEY. By Epiru | 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE OXFORD SPECTATOR. Reprinted. , 


Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


8vo. half-bound, | 


Part II.—Its Distribution and Pressure. By | 


| 
| 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES. and 
COUNTRIES. By Epwin J. Woop, Author of “ Curiosities in Clocks and 
Watches.” 

In crown 8vo. wencies Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN, 
ME. By EpwarpD Devrient. From the German, by 
In 1 vol. royal Svo. with me Maps and Portraits, 21s. 


ADMIRAL SEMMES’S ADVENTURES 
AFLOAT. 
“ Written with infinite spirit."—Daily Telegraph. 
devoured a povel with half the interest with which we have 
In crown 8yo. om Portrait, 6s. 


MEMOIRS of the CURE D’ARS. By Miss 


MOLYNEUX, 


v 
In crown 8vo. beautifully printed, with Portrait, 6s. 


A SISTER'S STORY (Récit d'une Seur). 


By Mrs. AuGustus CRAVEN, 


VI 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a splendid Photograph of Byron from an Original in the 
possession of Countess Guiccioli, 30s. 


COUNTESS GUICCIOLI?S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of LORD BYRON. 
“ Never before has. ad bes 8o vividly portrayed and his character so thoroughly analysed 
as in these volumes.” 


VII 
THE VICTORIA INGOLDSBY. 
A Pocket Edition, printed in Nonpareil, 2s. 6d., of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


In 2 vols. large post Svo. with many Maps and Portraits, 


PRINCE SALM-SALW’S DIARY in MEXICO 


in 1867. Including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, Attempted Escape, and 
Execution of the Emperor Maximilian. To which is added Leaves from the 
Diary of the Princess Salm-Salm. By Prince F, DE SALM-SALM, Aide-de- 
Camp to the Emperor and Fellow Prisoner with him at Queretaro, 
“Prince Salm-Salm relates many interesting incidents which occurred du the siege 


* Prince Salm-Salm’s method of narration is pathos in his 
way of relating the incidents of human suffering and Leader, 


1x 
Vol. I. demy 8vo. 15s.; Vol. II. demy 8vo. 15s, 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Professor Ernst Curtivus. Translated by A. M. Warp, M.A. To be completed 
in 3 vois. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS IN READING 
At all the Libraries. 


In 8 vols. 
BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to 55. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 


** We predict for this book a decided success.” —Saturday Review. 
“ One of the most spirited and entertaining novels we have come across for a long time.” 


* Every chapter of * Breezie Langton’ is interesting and clever."—London Review. 
II 


MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


Ill 
In 3 vols. 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 
Author of Néddebo 


IV 
In 3 vols. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


“ Flirts and Flirts.” 
Also, immediately, in 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL, BY MR. ALBANY FONBLANQUE, ENTITLED 


CUT ADRIFT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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Ready, large fep. 8vo. on toned paper, limp cloth, 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


BY THE 


REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. 


Vicar of Hursley. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES 0F CURRENCY: 
Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. 


By BONAMY PRICE, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 


WITH A LETTER FROM M. MICHEL CHEVALIER ON THE HISTORY OF | 
THE TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH FRANCE. 


Ay Ul merit of Mr. Price is his of expression........ Tn his inaugural lestane, | 
forms the first chapters of the oo work, he = out better than any other 

mist has ever done the truth of the proposition that Politics is the master science, Political 

oocess Mr. Price aims at a strictly scientific treatment of the 

estion. Taking nothing “for granted, he builds up his structure from the ground 

fair rand ‘the pap 5 is that his chapter on Metallic Currency, in spite of a questionable use 

of the word * value’ 43, isa parol nearly perfect introduction to the subject........ 

Mr. Price's book on the will take alongside Mr. Géschen's on "Exchanges as 


one of the two ects." —A theneum, February 13. 

All must be struck with the of his (Mr. Price’ 3) I 
hands Currency loses 4 the aoe which has hitherto surrounded it, and becomes intelli- 
gible and even attractive........ n particular, the lecture ar een. Bank ?’ is 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


NEW NOVELS FOR APRIL. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MACKENZIE DANIEL. 
Immediately, 


JAMES WYVERN’S SIN. 


By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, 
Author of “ The Old Maid of the Family,” “Grasping at Shadows,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
; During April, 2 vols. 


FAITHLESS ; 


- Or, the Love of the Period. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT 
MARGARET’S TROUBLE,” “ MABEL’S 
PROGRESS,” &c. 


Mend work: 9 vale, post ty Guns, 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD: 


A Tale of 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


On April 7, at all Libraries, 


COUNT TELEKI: 
A Story of Modern Jewish Life and Customs. 
By ECA. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROBIN GRAY: the New Novel. By Cuantes 
Author of “ Dangerous Connexions.” 


“A story of a very high order. "—Ilustrated Times. 
“ A pretty story prettily told, with not too pouety hesror or cenestion tn and some really 
fine touches of nature inverspersed here and there.” —A theneum. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATEKNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, Third Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 138 pp. crown, Is. ; 
post free, 14 Stamps. 


CARTER’S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Complete 
Guide for the Every-day Management of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, 
Flower Garden, Conservatory, Stove, Greenhouse, Peach-House, &c. &e., 

other Original Articles of a ‘practical nature, useful alike to the 
Amateur as well as the Professional Gardener, 


CARTER'S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREHOUSE, 
237 and 233 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


SINCLAIR ON GRASSES. 
ready, Fifth Edition, illustrated by 45 Plates, cloth, 15s. 
Portus. *GRAMINEUS WOBURNENSIS. To which is 
added, THE WEEDS OF AGRICULTURE. By Gronoe F.L.S., F. 
Wu — 169 Piceadilly. And all Booksellers. 
rown 8vo. boards, | 
A HOUSE and its FU ‘RNISHINGS : How to Choose a House 


nant Furnish it at a Small Ex ts. Warren, Author of “ How I Managed 


NOTICE. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Messrs. WM. CLOWES & SONS beg to announce that on the 25th 
of March the publication of the above Work was transferred to them, and 
that the various Editions will be printed by them, and published at their 
Oftice, 14 Charing Cross, where it is requested that all Orders and Com- 
munications may be addressed. 


WM. CLOWES & STREET, STAMFORD STREET, axp 
CHARING CROSS, 


This day is published, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 21s. 


THE BOOK OF THE LANDED 
ESTATE. 


' Containing Directions for the Management and Development of the Resources of 
Landed Property; detailing the Duties of the Landlord, 
Factor, Tenant, Forester, and Labourer. 


By ROBERT E. BROWN, 
Factor and Estate Agent, Wass, Yorkshire. 


Uniform with the “ Book of the Farm,” by Mr. Stephens, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A NEW TALE BY HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 6s." 


CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S 
FRIENDS: 


A Tale. 


By Mrs. HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON, 
Author of “ Isobel Jardine’s History.” 
“ Many readers will have their ty Sos the fact that Isobel Jardine’s 
is written by the daughter of one whom good reason to be proud of—the gifted 
and lamented Miller. And it up, whether from this or motive, 


will, we think CY the end; for the style 8 sim le and attracti 
naturally story, alas, in no wise impro! "Scotsman. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. , 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF . 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. with Portrait, 


THE LADY OF LATHAM: 


Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 
Countess of Derby. 


By Madame GUIZOT DE WITT. 


With a Portrait of Charlotte de Ia Trémoille, Countess of Derby. From a Picture 
in the Possession of the Earl of 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Next week, large crown 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, 12s. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” “Two French Marriages,” se. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 


Immediately, 3 vols. post Svo. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
Author of “The Tangled Skein.” 


on £200 a year,” “ Cookery Cards for Kitchen,” &c. xc, 
: Bestaosn & Sons, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Railway Bookstalls. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofortes by Broapwoop, Erarp, Cottarp, CHAPPELL, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or 
more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


CuarPre.tt & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


Cnarrett & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds =~ Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly 
prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD. 


Cuapre.y & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from hire, considerably below the original prices. 


ROSSINI’S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The Small Vocal Score ot the above Work is now ready, 15s.; or printed on fine nia with Portrait, Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the 
First "Page of the Score, 2 


‘CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 
Seventy-five Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
10, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. | 1, THIRTEEN SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. 

11. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 

17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. | TEN SONGS, by Wallace. 

19, FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. 4, TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words, 

21. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria, | 14, TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 

23. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, | 15. EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 18, TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. ; 


41. a Ga, AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most | 24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the Popular C 


42. ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. , 25, SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 
43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 29, TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, ke. 
44. ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES, Arranged forthe 33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
Pianoforte. | 46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. 
59, ““ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January 47, THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Number (1868). 51, TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 


61. “ L’AFRICAINE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of | 56. MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 


M ; of the Opera i March 
Number 69, TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868), 
¢3, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 62, TWELVE SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur S, Sullivan. April Number 
Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number (1868). | (1868). 


65. RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 66. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 


&c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (188). 68. SIXTEEN OPERATIC SONGS, Various Composers. October Num 
67. “LA BELLE for. the with a short Sketch of the Life (1868). » by 
of Offenbach. Septem umber (1868) | 70, TEN POPULAR SONGS Ch. Gounod. December Number (1 
€9, “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 74 THR FAIR MAID OF m4 MILL : Twenty Songs by ae ten 
Opera, November Number (1868). and German Words. March Number (1869). 
73°  -- Noy for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. January 
umber 59). 
75, SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte, April Number BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
(1869), . 12, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. 1.) Containing 
DANCE MUSIC. Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 
20. BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
7. TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D’Albert, &e. Sonata No. 4 of Op. 2, and 7, 
8. FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Kenig, &c. 28, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 3,) Containing 
9. FIFTY VALSES, by D'Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitsky, &c. the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 
26. D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 30. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 4.) Containing 
27. FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D'Albert. the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathétique. 
‘#4. CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, | 31, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 
Polkas,.and Galops. Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14. 
37. STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, | 32, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) Containing 
Reels, Jigs, &c. ata Op, 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 
38. consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 
Galops, Schottisches, &c. 
40. VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. vooaL DUETS. 
| se FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 13, TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
a THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D’Albert, &c. 16. TWELVE SACRED DUETS, 
1. NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles D’Albert, | 73. EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL, SONGS. Arranged as 
&c, Christmas Number (1868). Voval Duets. February Number (1869). 
. _ CHURCH SERVICES. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
73. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 22, TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES- 
53. POPULAR CHURCH ‘SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection). 
“54. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, 
i 39. CHRISTY MINSTREL. SONG BOOK, 
ta, SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 48. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 


49. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 


5, TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. 50. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection). 


Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 


6. TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 55. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 
45. HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 64, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 
i ith Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
SATURDAY. | The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte 


R EViEWwS™ ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 
eo & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
oj 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex,— Saturday, April 3, 1869. 
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